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THE PLAYGROUND OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Pen and pencil sketches of Central Park—The panorama of its drives and bridle paths, 
its shady walks and green meadows, tts cool lakes and peaceful landscapes. 


OU may never have ridden down 
Rotten Row in London, nor along 
the Champs Elysées in Paris, nor 

about the Corso at Rome; you may never 
have gone along the broad, gay walks under 
the rows of lindens in Berlin, nor roamed 
through the Prater at Vienna, nor listened 
to the music in the Stadt Garten at Buda 
Pesth ; but if you have gone into Central 
Park here in New York ona bright morning 
of spring, summer, or autumn, you have 
missed nothing by not seeing those other 
places. For not in Hyde Park, the Thier- 
garten, the Prater, nor in any of the show 
places of other capitals could you have found 


more to delight you and make you glad 
that you are alive than you will find here in 
the green stretches of meadow, the fresh 
foliage of the trees, the gay bloom of 
flowers, and the clear notes of birds, that 
make Central Park so pleasant a spot in 
the busy city. 

It is not by comparison with other parks, 
here or abroad, though, that this garden of 
the metropolis appeals to one. Its appeal 
is its own beauty, and its charm is not 
greater nor less because of something that 
some other park may be. Wrapped and 
still in the snows of winter, budding into 
new life with the coming spring, blossom- 
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‘* Swan boats with loads of happy children.”’ 
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ing with fragrance and color and heavy with 
the foliage of summer, or mellow and ripe 
in the russets and browns of autumn, Cen- 
tral Park is always a garden of varied and 
beautiful landscapes, and its gates are al- 
ways open. 

Not a great many years ago the land from 
Fifty Ninth to One’ Hundred and Tenth 
Street, and from Fifth to Eighth Avenue, 
was a waste of rock and swamp. It was 
without shape, almost, and not at all sug- 
gestive of its present state. Originally a 
long, narrow tongue of rock, contorted and 


broken under plans by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted and Calvert Vaux. Studying carefully 
every impression that nature had left on the 
surface, and with the idea of using all nat- 
ural material to the best possible advantage, 
the park architects began their work. De- 
velopment was slow ; the process of build- 
ing long and tedious. Still, the wealth of 
the metropolis was behind the workers, and 
in time the task was completed—or practi- 
cally completed, for a few finishing touches 
are still added from time to time. 

There is not a fairer garden spot in any 





“It is here that the real defenders of the Cup are made.” 


upturned at every angle, stretched out over 
this portion of Manhattan Island. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of years it re- 
mained thus. The native American killed 
his deer and made his camp fires here. In 
Revolutionary times skirmishes were fought 
in the upper end of the park, and relics of 
those days, a fort and traces of earthworks, 
are still visible. 

Then the city came creeping in about the 
rocky stretch, up the east side by the river, 
and up the Hudson to Washington Heights, 
but civilization seemed to avoid the center 
of the island. As if planned by a great 
architect on some prehistoric map, to be 
some day brought under a skilled hand to 
the best uses of many people, that stretch 
of land seemed to await the day when the 
people should need it most, and the hand 
should become sufficiently skilled to do the 
work. The crying need of the growing city 
was for a park, and in 1857 ground was 


city in the land. Over its hard, broad 
drives passes a constant parade of the city’s 
varied equipages—the victoria, landau, 
barouche, four in hand, or tandem of the 
four hundred, the less stylish vehicles of the 
million, and everywhere the bicycle. For 
nearly ten miles the roads wind in and out 
over light grades and level stretches, by 
broad meadows of greenest verdure, over 
carved stone bridges that cross streams of 
rushing water or quiet brooks, by playing 
fountains, tablets of honor and statues in 
bronze, under arches, by lakes and shady 
pools and beds of water Jilies. 

In summer the whole park lies beneath a 
canopy of leaves. Grouped or scattered in 
natural wildness, or laid out in even rows 
into avenues, the foliage of half a mil- 
lion trees covers everything except the open 
greens. In all directions, from every gate, 
hard asphalt walks wind away among the 
trees, over the knolls, to the lakes, to shady 
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“The way down a flight of steps carved 
out of a rock,” 


arbors, to tennis courts or ball fields or 
meadows, to the Mall, the swan boats, or 
the animals, to the swing, the merry-go- 
rounds, or the playgrounds, to the museums 
or art galleries, or where you will. It 
makes little difference where you are going 
or whither you came, for behind you are 
left no beauties of nature that are not still 
before you, renewed and more beautiful, 
so general and complete was the plan of ar- 
rangement and so well has it all been car- 
ried out. 

In the thirty miles of walks about the 
park there are few places where one may 
not stop to gaze at vistas of exceeding 
beauty. Now it is through a forest of trees 
toward a setting sun ; or, standing on high 
ground, it is across a square slfeet of clear 
water bounded by dark green trees ; or per- 
haps it is in the maze of the Ramble; or, 
from a shaded rustic bridge, the view may 
be out over the quiet waters of some small 
lake where graceful swans are sailing. There 
is no end to the shady arbors and the quiet 
nooks. Every path leads you sooner or 
later to some such place, and if others are 
before you and the place is occupied, it is 
but a step to the next nook, or the one be- 
yond. There are seats everywhere—enough 
for ten thousand people. They are scattered 
along the driveways, that those ‘‘ who may 
not be a king may see a king pass by;”’ 


along the walks, along the shores of the 
lakes, by the bridges, in the summer 
houses, about the fountains and the music 
stands, everywhere ; in public places to see 
and be seen, or tucked away in secluded 
spots, invisible, quiet, alone. 

There are nineteen entrances to Central 
Park, and its four stone walls inclose eight 
hundred and forty acres of land. There are 
nine sheets of water, half a hundred bridges, 
twelve tunnels, and more than thirty build- 
ings; but no one ever thinks of statistics or 
of the amount or number of anything in 
Central Park. That is one of the charms of 
the place ; you forget such things. Cares 
and business and the work-a-day world 
vanish when you enter there, and you find 
yourself watching the swan boats with their 
loads of happy children and smiling to your- 
self with an old childish feeling of joy. 
The stately wooden swans move over the 
smooth pond, leaving scarcely a ripple. 
They pass bold rocks, sharp points of land, 
and wooded shores, and disappear under 
bridges and glide silently into shady bays 
so narrow that the foliage of the trees on 
the banks almost meets above the water. 
They beam with the bright faces of merry 
children, and gay voices laugh out and call 
to one another back and forth across the 
water. 

If youare a yachtsman, young orold, and 
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you love the white sail, you will hurry white sailor uniforms, with gold anchors on 
along, through the menagerie of animals — their shoulders, and goldencurls falling.from 
long since tamed, to the model yacht course under their sailor hats, hurry down here 








‘‘In the center of the Esplanade, at the foot of the Terrace, is one of the show ornaments of the park—the Bethesda Fountain.” 





kuown as the Conservatory Water. On  withtheir yachtsundertheirarms. Cruises, 
bright afternoons when the wind isastir the races, and runs of all sorts are arranged on 
young yachtsmen of the city, in blue and _ the spot, sails hoisted, ships trimmed, and 
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“A way through roc«y places.” 


the little boats put off this way and that in 


fleets across the inland sea. 


Hither and 
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thither they scud, with pennants fly- 
ing, careening to port or dipping their 
rails to starboard, while their owners, 
shouting with enthusiasm, chase after 
them along the plank lined coasts. It 
is a stirring scene, full of young, joyous 
life. Itis here that the real ‘‘ defend- 
ers of the Cup’’-are made. 

Up a flight of steps from the Con- 
servatory Water the broad driveway 
comes in from Fifth Avenue and Seven- 
ty Second Street through what is known 
as Inventors’ Gate. The road turns to 
the left and runs up by the park Casino, 
or, keeping straight on with a swing 
to the right and again to the left, 
brings one to the Terrace and the north 
end of the Mall. It is from the Ter- 
race that the most impressive view of 
the Lake, the largest sheet of decora- 
tive water in the park, is obtained. Two 
broad flights of steps of yellow tinted 
stone descend from the roadway to the 
Iisplanade at the edge of the Lake, 
while a central stairway, passing under 
the driveway from the Mall, joins them 
below. In the center of the Esplanade, 
and at the foot of the Terrace, is one of 
the show ornaments of the park, the 
Bethesda Fountain. ‘The conception of 
the fountain was suggested by the story 
of the Pool of Bethesda, in St. John. 
The figure of an angel, with a bunch 


of lilies in her hand, and wearing on her 
breast the crossed bands of the heavenly 





“The Lake also finds its way into the cave.” 
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messenger, stands high over the center of 
the foutitain, blessing the waters, which fall 
over the edges of the upper basin, partially 
veiling the four small figures of Temper- 
ance, Purity, Health, and Peace clustered 
about the second basin. 

Looking down from the balustrade of the 
drive, across the Esplanade to the fountain 
and the Lake, the view is one of quiet and 
peaceful beauty. The murmur of the foun- 
tain is subdued and low, and the ripples of 
the lake lap the shore gently. Beyond, 
across the water, the land rises in a forest 
of verdure and blossom, while to right and 
left the Lake flows away into quiet coves 


One Hundredth Street is what is known as 
the Pool, and from it extends a long chain 
of little lakes and pools and lochs across the 
park to Harlem Mere. Along the borders 
of this waterway are fascinating vistas of 
water and woods. The upper end of the 
Pool itself is covered with great red and 
rose colored lilies from Zanzibar. So dense 
is the growth and so huge the leaves of 
these plants, that the surface of the water 
is hardly to be seen at all. Weeping wil- 





“Bow Bridge, a simple structure of surpassing beauty.” 


and shady bays. At the end of one of these 
bays is the boat house, and a hundred craft 
with bright hulls are drawn up at the land- 
ing or are skimming over the water. 

At night the detail of the fountain is lost, 
and one hears only the music of its falling 
waters. The shores of the Lake, with their 
banks of green, are indistinct shadows, and 
all is calm and silent. Here and there the 
single red light of a boat shines out as it 
passes, sending its gleam across the water, 
or a gondola, gay with red and green lights, 
moves by to the tinkling of a mandolin and 
the song of the gondolier. 

In the extreme northeast corner of the 
park is a smaller lake, called Harlem Mere. 
If possible it is even more picturesque than 
the central lake, and over some of its inlets 
grow a profusion of water lilies and great 
masses of Egyptian lotus. 

Near the entrance at Eighth Avenue and 


lows hang their graceful branches over the 
Pool, and the smokebush blows its fluffy 
white blossoms along the rocky bank. An 
occasional rush of water and a dash of foam 
mark a waterfall. The land is densely 
wooded, and the paths which skirt the 
waterway are lost now and then in the 
darkness of a forest of tall trees. Again 
the way passes under a stone arch, over 
which the drive runs, or crosses a rock 
made bridge, or falls down a flight of steps 
carved out of a natural boulder. 

Still another water view, over the reser- 
voirs, is obtained from the stone tower of 
the Belvedere, which rises like some tur- 
reted castle of old from the highest point in 
the park. From this eminence—Vista 
Rock, as it is called—one descends a flight 
of steps in the rock and enters the long, 
winding way known as the Ramble, the 
most picturesque in all the park. It is on 
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a wooded hillside between the reservoirs, 
the highest part of the park, and the Lake, 
the lowest portion. It rambles aimlessly 


along, twisting and turning among the 
trees, running around great boulders or 
cutting through them, crossing stretches 
of greenest lawn, lost amid flower beds, 


hiding in secluded nooks, or jumping little 
streams on rustic bridges. Now the way 
stops at the edge of a great, mossy rock 
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down which a miniature cascade tumbles 
in a glitter of silver. About is the stillness 
of an unexplored wilderness. The hermit 
thrush, on his way north in the spring, 
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‘Jumping little streams on rustic bridges.”’ 


stops there to sing as if it were his own 
haunt. The orioles and the scarlet tana- 
gers hang their nests near by, and now and 
again you may hear the notes of the purple 
finch. ‘The woods of the Ramble are alive 
with the commoner birds. 

It is the Ramble that picks its way 
through the rocky places, and brings you in 
time to the fastnesses of the Cave. The 
Lake also finds its way into this hollow 
rock, and from the path you may perhaps 
catch sight of:a boat coming slowly into 
the dark cavern from the bright sunlight of 
the day without. It is at one of the ends of 
the Ramble, if the paths there may be said 
to have ends, that you cross Bow Bridge, 
a simple structure of surpassing grace and 
beauty, and at a sudden turn find yourself 
in an ivy grown nook face to face with the 
poet Schiller. The clear ctitt bronze face 
looks out from its ivied nook across a bit of 
water that, more poetical than the rest, has 
crept in before it. Just above the bust is a 
seat, with some one always reading there. 

Across Bow Bridge again—and one never 
tires of crossing that beautiful bend, nor of 
standing and gazing from it at the water 
beneath and the boats that pass—and on 
along the border of the Lake a little way, 
and you are back at the Fountain and the 
Terrace and the Mall. 

The Mall is the chief promenade of the 
park—where the band plays and there are 
statues and busts of great men in the shade 


of great trees. It is a straight walk, a 
quarter of a mile long. Double rows of 
American elms border the place, and it is 
always shady and cool. On musical after- 
noons in summer it is the gayest walk in the 
park. Throngs of people promenade back 
and forth between the Marble Arch and the 
Terrace, passing at the feet of poets and 
musicians in bronze as they go. 

In the setting of the landscapes in the 
park horticulturists did not confine them- 
selves to the flora of a single zone but 
reached out for whatever was most attrac- 
tive in other lands. Along the walks and 
drives one is continually meeting with the 
blossom or leaf of some unfamiliar plant or 
tree to which is attached a painted label 
bearing a strange botanical name and the 
intelligible word, ‘‘ Africa,’’ or ‘‘ Japan,”’ 
or ** Asia:?? 

In spring the park is a garland of blossoms 
and the air is fragrant with the perfume of 
budding life. The arbors at many of the 
entrance gates and road crossings hang 
heavy with purple wistaria; honeysuckle 
and jessamine climb the trellises and creep 
over the summer houses ‘by the Lake; dog- 
woods shake their flaky blossoms amid the 
fresh green of the trees or fall in snowy 
showers over the new lawns; here and there 
the English hawthorn creeps into the pic- 
ture and everywhere are the lilac, the wild 
rose, and the violet. The soft bridle path 
which runs along by the roadway or steals 
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off alone to the shady seclusion of the scape, the eye finds relief in the wide, open 
wooded byway, is bordered with a variety meadows. ‘The Ball Ground with its enthu- 
of leafage, and the stone arches it winds _ siastic batsmen, the Meadow with its maze of 


‘Out of a dim and mystic past to stand here on a green hillside.”’ 





under and the bridges it passes over are tennis nets and its butterfly players, or that 
draped with green and red ivies. bit of pasture land, the Green, where a flock 
If there is overmuch shade in the land- of merino sheep graze in clover, all offer 
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“In spring the park is a garland of blossoms.’ 


views so green, so fresh, so foreign to the 
city that is all about them yet not of them, 
that all through the hot months of summer 
they fall as a blessed relief tothe thousands 
of tired workers who now and then get a 
day to go there and breathe. 

It is not alone for its trees and flowers, 
however, that Central Park has gone to 
distant lands. The most wonderful of its 
monuments, the Obelisk, came from over 
land and sea, out of a dim and mystic past, 


“Under. a stone arch with a dash of foam.”’ 
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to stand here on a 
green hillside and 
tell its strange story 
of the glory of Thut- 
mes, monarch of E- 
gypt. Below, on 
either side of the 
Obelisk, along the 
broad drives, roll 
the carriages of the 
rich, and nearer, on 
the hillside, walk the 
poor; but poor or 
rich all look up to 
the gold cap of Cleo- 
patra’s old needle, 
and wonder what its 
story is; while across 
the lawn, in the Mu- 
seum, wrapped in 
their yards of linen 
and centuries of si- 
lence, lie those who alone really knew— 
the mummies. 

The park has been a favorite playground 
in New York so long, it is so easy of access 
from the ends of the city, it is so easy to 
get about when once you are there, and so 
many people know these facts and take 
advantage of them, that in the minds of 
some New Yorkers it has come to be 
rather a commonplace picnic spot for the 
use of the masses, and, except in a carriage 
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or astride a fine horse, to be avoided. But 
fortunately the opinions of such people 
count for nothing. 

On Sunday afternoons and holidays the 
park is the source of more real pleasure and 
rest than any institution of the great city. 
Many of the guarded lawns are thrown 
open, and hundreds of happy children roll 
in the soft green grass or chase about with 


green and red ivies.” 


shouts of merriment. The Mall, the play- 
ground, and the menagerie are thronged, 
and the boats ‘are out in fleets on the lake. 
It isa sight to make one glad to see all this 
life let out to sport, as free as the birds. 
Only a word has been said of the bridle 
ways. The architects have given special at- 
tention to these paths, and some of the most 
picturesque views of the park are to be ob- 
tained only from the saddle. Early in the 
morning, in spring or autumn, these byways 
are alive with equestrians. Now a young 
woman, with a groom following, dashes by 
as you watch from the walk, or a party from 
a riding school charges down upon you like 
a troop of cavalry and disappears around a 
turn, into the woods; occasionally a 
mounted policeman rides slowly by, man 


“The soft bridie path steals under stone arches draped with 
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and mount alike alert for the not infrequent 
runaway. 

And all this is but a strolling glimpse of 
Central Park. It has been quite impossible 







to do it justice with the pen; the artist’s 
hand, in giving to the accompanying pict- 
ures the note of quiet beauty that is the 
charm of all one sees there, has done that. 
Still, there is much that can neither be told 
in words nor shown in pictures, that must be 
seen and felt. But even without that in 
the glimpse here there may be some truths. 

Go there yourself, on a summer night 
when the moon is up and there is a faint 
breeze stirring the darkness of the trees, 
and the fireflies snap their flinty trails over 
the lawns, and bicycle lights glide by in 
streams, and lovers come and go; there 
may be quieter places or gayer places in 
other parks of other great cities in the 
world, but,.on such a night at least, there 
is none more beautiful. 


Arthur Wakeley. 
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CAN I FORGET? 


m4 CAN I forget? The moon was forest 


high, 
And made a golden path above the 
trees ; 
We sat us down, and there was no 
sound nigh 
Except the breeze. 
And so we bode in silence, inly yearn- 


ing ; 
For neither knew nor dared love’s 
knowledge yet; 
But ever unto thine my face was turn- 
ing— 
Can I forget ? 


Can I forget? Ah, love, ’twas but a 

word 
About some trivial thing that broke 

the spell ; 

But what thou saidst, sweetheart, and 
what I heard, 

I may not tell. 
I only know that, on my bosom sink- 


ing, 
I feel that sudden, fragrant burden 


yet 
And of thy lips my lips are madly 
drinking— 
~ Can I forget? 
James Buckham. 

















" ND you feel sure that the attack will 
be made before morning?’ asked 
Carson. 

‘* Undoubtedly,”’ replied Beltone. ‘‘ They 
know that our defenses are imperfect and 
that we have lost heavily. They will not 
give us time to strengthen ourselves.’’ 

‘“Can we beat them off ?”’ 

“‘T do not think wecan stop them. I 
would not say this before the men, but I 
will to you. They appear to be in force 
much superior to ours. Besides, they are 
just as good, man for man, as we are. They 
have shown that here as well as many a 
time elsewhere. Did you notice the tall, 
slender man, with the scar across his face, 
who was in the front of the charge they made 
this morning? ’”’ 

‘‘The one who climbed upon the breast- 
work at the left angle ?”’ 

‘Yes. Right in the mouth of our guns. 
Even after the attack was repulsed he 
leaned over and chopped at our cannoneers 
with his sword until some of the men 
seized him and dragged him inside, a 
prisoner. When they have the advantage 
of numbers and of darkness to render our 
aim ineffective we cannot overcome such 
desperate courage as that.”’ 

‘But we may be reinforced.”’ 

‘‘Improbable. We have been tangled up 
a long time in the wilderness. The move- 
ment was well intended, but it has failed; 
and now we are like a mislaid and forgotten 
package in this lonely and isolated spot. 
Remember how long it has been since we 
have heard from the army. Wedonot even 
know which way it has gone.”’ 

‘You don’t take a cheerful view of the 
matter.’’ 

‘*T was merely presenting the facts. But 
don’t look upon me as a croaking raven, pre- 
dicting evil, old fellow. There are no cow- 
ards in our party, and I dare say we shall 
give a good account of ourselves. Only, as 
the last hand in the game is to be played 
soon, I wish our hand was as good as 
theirs.”’ 

The two young officers shrank close to the 
rude and hastily thrown up earthwork as 
they whispered together. The darkness, 
heavy, clammy, and thick with the exhal- 
ations from the slimy ooze of the swamps, 
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oppressed them. Behind them they could 
see indistinctly the recumbent forms of 
some of their comrades catching a little 
sleep upon the ground. To the right and 
to the left were the sentinels. In front was 
the little clearing, and beyond the forest in 
which the enemy lay. The moon cast 
down a few pallid rays which apparently 
served only to make the darkness visible. 

‘What a black night!’’ whispered Car- 
son. ‘This darkness and the swamp ooze 
creep into my marrow and numb my cour- 
age. I have to reinforce my nerves with 
my will.’’ 

‘‘ Many a brave man before you has had 
to do that when old Father Sun has gone 
down the other side of the earth,’’ returned 
Beltone. ‘‘ Fighting is bad enough at any 
time, but a night attack, barring the noise, 
is like a battle among the ghosts. Can you 
see anything over there in the wood ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Carson ; ‘‘I can barely make 
out the outline of the wood itself. The 
moon is of very little use tonight. I sup- 
pose it is so much a8hamed of the war and 
bloodshed here that it does not consider it 
worth while to pay any serious attention to 
this portion of the earth.’’ 

‘Never mind,’’ said Beltone; ‘it’s the 
same moon that’s shining, or rather not 
shining, forthe enemy over there. Solong 
as the darkness is as thick as this they will 
not attack. They could not tell friends 
from enemies.”’ 

‘‘They are silent in the wood,’’ resumed 
Beltone, a moment later. ‘‘ Such a con- 
siderable force lying so very near us makes 
no noise that)we can hear. I should say 
that circumstance certainly portended an 
attack. They are resting before the rush. 
Ah, what is that ?”’ 

‘* You have nerves as well as I,’’ chuckled 
Carson, ‘‘ when the hoot of a swamp owl, 
which you have heard many and many a 
time before, would disturb you like that.” 

‘‘T don’t deny it,’’ said Beltone, ‘‘ nor 
am I ashamed of it. It is hard enough 
work to lie down with the reserves in a big 
battle and wait your turn to be called, 
while you hear the cannon thundering in 
front, and the wounded are taken by you to 
the rear, and the Minié balls are zip-zipping 
over your head. But then you have the 
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bright sun shining over you, and there is 
no friend like the daylight. Here you 
crouch in the darkness and wait for a hand 
to cleave the black veil and strike you.”’ 

There was perfect silence in the camp. 
In the distant wood, the notes of the night 
owl rose higher and higher and grew more 
mournful the higher they rose. 

‘‘Isn’t that a brooding raven ?’’ whisper- 
ed Carson. ‘‘He makes the lines of that 
old poem sing through my head.’’ 

“It may be the dirge of some brave 
man,’’ returned Beltone; ‘‘ again, he may be 
lamenting man’s folly.”’ 

*‘Confound it, I wish he would stop, 
whatever he means. The swamp and the 
darkness and the owl together may be too 
much for me,’’ said Carson. 

Beltone did not reply. A faint breeze 
sprang up, but it brought to them nothing 
but the rustling of the leaves, and the owl’s 
melancholy measure. The two young men 
still sat by the earthwork, and tried to pierce 
the darkness. Presently Beltone said, 

‘‘The moon is getting brighter; can you 
see anything in the wood there now ?”’ 

‘* Nothing except the trees that compose 
it,’’ returned Carson. ‘‘ We might send a 
cannon ball into it. That would stir them 
up.” 

“‘Tt’s not worth while,’’ said Beltone. 
“They would simply draw further back, if 
they are not already out of range. There’s 
nothing for us but to wait.’’ 

‘¢ Beltone,’’ said Carson, ‘‘I don’t mean 
to be melodramatic or sentimental, but if I 
fall you will tell them at home what became 
of me?’’ 


‘* Certainly,’’ replied Beltone calmly, even ~ 


cheerfully, ‘‘ if you are the one taken and I 
am the one left. If it is the reverse, I ask 
you to do as much for me. If we both fall, 
probably enough of our comrades will be 
left to make all the history of it the world 
needs.”’ 

They relapsed again into silence, but re- 
mained beside the breastwork, voluntary 
and vigilant sentinels. Old Time moved 
on with heavy step. The owl’s hoot died 
away, and only the rustling of the wind 
through the leaves was heard. 

‘*Tt seems a week since the sun set,’’ said 
Carson. 

‘* And that means that it will be another 
week until the sun rises again,’ returned 
Beltone. “It must be about midnight now. 
Do you see anything in the wood yet ?”’ 

‘‘ No, only the trees swaying in the wind. 
I think I shall climb upon the breastwork 
and get a better view.”’ 

‘Don’t do it.’’ 


“Why ?”’ 

‘‘Sharpshooters. Some of them can see 
like owls, and the shadows will not protect 
you.” 

“*T’ll chance it.’’ 

Cautiously he climbed the earthwork. 
There was a report from the wood, followed 
by the familiar singing noise that a Minié 
ball makes, and Carson rolled back into the 
camp. 

“It is nothing, or rather a narrow escape 
only,”’ he said getting up. ‘‘I felt the 
swish of his bullet past my cheek. I am 
not hurt.”’ 

Beltone made no comment. By and by 
he asked again, 

‘Can yousee anything yet in the wood ?”’ 

‘No; nothing but the black wall of 
trees.’’ 

‘*But don’t you hear a sound that is not 
the rustling of the leaves ?”’ 

“‘T think so, but I can’t tell yet whether 
it’s reality or the imagination.”’ 

“There, again; don’t you hear it?” 

‘‘T seem to hear something ; but still it 
may only be imagination playing one of her 
tricks at the sunset of life.’’ 

‘*If I do not really hear it, then imagina- 
tion is very strong, even for such a night 
and such a situation as this.” 

‘«The balance is certainly inclining to the 
side of reality.’’ 

“‘ Listen !’’ 

They lay perfectly quiet for a minute, 
straining every sense to hear. Then Bel- 
tone drew his pistol belt a little tighter. 

‘*There can be no doubt of it,’’ he said. 
‘‘The wind is blowing from the wood to- 
wards us, and in the stillness of the night 
sound comes a long distance with great dis- 
tinctness. I have heard such sounds too 
often before to be mistaken. That steady, 
regular pulsation could not be made by 
anything but marching troops.”’ 

‘‘It isn’t possible that they are with- 
drawing! Beltone! Do you think they 
are ?”’ 

‘‘No. They have been reinforced. That 
sound was made by troops coming to join 
them. It means heavier odds against us 
when therush comes. There—do you hear 
that? Am I not right?’ 

A cheer, far away and faint, but unmis- 
takable, came to them. In a moment it 
was repeated, and then again and again, 
each time swelling with increased volume. 

‘*T don’t see why they should make so 
much noise about it,’’ said Carson, a little 
pettishly. 

‘‘Tt’s their time to cheer,’’ returned Bel- 
tone quietly. 

















After the cheers came silence, and fora 
long time the listening men could hear no- 
thing. Then a confused hum and murmur 
of voices came from the wood; but this, too, 
soon died away, and the stillness of the 
night settled down again. It might have 
been a half hour afterwards when a plaintive 
but clear note pierced the air and startled 
the listening men. As it continued, the 
sound grew louder and fuller. Mellow and 
sweet, it filled the darkness around them. 

‘‘A violin!’’ said Carson. ‘‘On the eve 
of battle. How strange !’’ 

‘“‘T never knew anything like it before in 
all my experience of war,’’ returned Bel- 
tone. ‘‘But hush, listen. Don’t you rec- 
ognize the tune ?”’ 


Through the heavy night air floated the : 


solemn strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
and the music rose and fell as if the hand of 
a master held the bow. 

‘‘ Perhaps the forest is haunted,’’ whis- 
pered Carson. 

‘If it’s not, the force out there has a 
strange commander!”’ returned Beltone. 
‘‘He has an odd method of rousing the 
spirits of the men for battle.” 

‘‘Beltone,’’ said Carson gravely, ‘‘don’t 
forget your promise about telling them at 
home, if I fall in the morning.”’ 

Before Beltone could reply a voice, deep 
in the wood, took up the strain of the violin 
and blended with its notes. Over them 
and around them, clear and sweet, floated 
the words and the echo of the song : 

Home, home, sweet home, 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home. 

The atmosphere had cleared and the moon 
shone bright. Beltone could see a tear glis- 
ten on the eyelid of his companion. 

‘Do not be ashamed of it,’’ said Beltone, 
with a nervous little laugh, as Carson raised 
his hand to wipe the tear away. ‘‘ When we 
lose our feelings we cease to be men.”’ 

He stopped, for now a dozen, twenty, 
even fifty—yes, a hundred voices, far away 
in the wood, joined in the song of home. 

Then the melody ceased. Beltone heard 
a sigh of regret, like an echo, from Carson. 

Neither spoke for some time. Then 
Carson said, 

‘*Beltone, what does it mean ?’’ 

‘I cannot say. Perhaps it was for amuse- 
ment. But I would choose another kind of 
music for troops who expected to make a 
bloody assault in an hour or two. Still, you 
never can tell what a commander will do. 
The sternest of them grow sentimental 
sometimes.”’ 

Beltone shrugged his shoulders, and the 
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two again relapsed into their silent waiting. 
But they heard the music no more. 

‘* What we shall hear next will be music 
of a different sort,’’ said Carson. 

The night crept on with heavier steps 
than ever. 

‘‘Daylight cannot be far away. The 
enemy’s rush is near at hand. We are as 
well prepared for him as we can be in this 
camp here. But I wish it were all over.” 

‘‘I believe I hear their footsteps now,”’ 
said Carson. ‘‘ Listen. Are they coming ?”’ 

But the sound, if there was any, died 
away, and the two men crouched against 
the soft earth, waited, and heard nothing. 

A slight gray streak appeared in the east. 
It broadened, and soon bars of light shot 
up over the forest. 

‘He will come now,”’ whispered Beltone, 
‘‘when there is just light enough for him 
to see our camp, and too little for us to take 
aim by.”’ 

But the wood was still silent. No human 
forms could be seen among the trees. The 
bars of light broadened. The red edge of 
the sun arose above the horizon. A full 
throated bird in a tree began to sing. 

‘*Strange,’”’ said Beltone. ‘‘ Where is 
he? He is not wont to be lax like this,’’ 

The morning grew, until camp and 
forest and swamp were flooded with the 
yellow sunlight. 

Suddenly Carson grasped Beltone’s-arm. 

‘‘There is some one,”’ he said. ‘‘ They 
are coming at last !’’ 

A man appeared at the edge of the clear- 
ing. He held up his hands and walked 
towards the camp. He was unarmed. 

Beltone and Carson watched him intently. 
The rifles of the sentinels covered him. 

‘*T wonder what he is after? Does he 
want to play with us after the cat-and- 
mouse fashion ?’’ muttered Beltone. 

The man came on towards the camp. 
Other men fell in behind him, but came no 
further than the edge of the wood. The 
stranger walked with an easy step, straight 
and firm, toward the earthwork where Bel- 
tone and Carson stood, awaiting his ap- 
proach. 

‘* An officer of rank. A colonel, at least,’’ 
said Beltone. 

The stranger saluted. 

‘*T wish you a pleasant morning, sirs.’’ 

‘*We are indebted to you. I trust you 
are well,’’ said Beltone, with equal polite- 
ness. ‘‘ May I ask you who has honored 
us with this visit ?”’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ He spoke with great dig- 
nity. ‘‘ 1am Colonel Walton of the Louisiana 
troops, commander of the forces out there.”’ 
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‘*T have heard of you often, colonel,’’ re- 
turned Beltone. ‘‘ We have not forgotten 
how you held us back that fierce day at the 
bend of the river.”’ 

‘*T have done the best that I could for 
what I thought was right,’’ said the colonel 
simply. 

Then Beltone asked, 

‘* Have you any message that I may take 
to our commander ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Colonel Walton. ‘‘ We were 
joined by Tennessee troops last night. Their 
officers are fine fellows, and they bring us 
news. Perhaps you heard us singing in 
the night ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Beltone wonderingly. 


IN THE ORCHARD AT DALVENI. 





‘* Well, then,’’ the stranger continued, 
‘* say to your commander that I and my offi- 
cers would be greatly pleased and honored 
if he and his staff would take dinner with 


us today. It is true that we have little to 
offer, but I dare say we can treat you well.” 
‘‘ Why, sir,’’ said Beltone angrily, ‘‘ what 
sort of jesting is this? We are aware that 
you are in overwhelming force, but before 
we go into your camp as prisoners you must 
first come and takeus. War is bad enough, 
sir, without such ill timed jokes as this.’’ 
‘“War?’’ said Colonel Walton calmly. 
‘* Why do you speak of war? General Lee 
and his army surrendered three days ago. 
The war is over.”’ 
Joseph A. Altsheler. 
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IN THE ORCHARD AT DALVENI. 


OH! 


Here, beneath this roof of green, 


I throw me down and dream again 
The golden dreams of what has been 
And future harvests yet to gain ! 


The wheat waves in the field close by, 
An apple, ripened ere its time, 

Drops from the tree, the sun’s great eye 
Seeks through the leaves, and, as I rhyme, 


The birds weave to and fro and sing 
The very songs I would declare, 

And now and then the branches swing 
Stirred gently by a wandering air. 


The binders, clicking in the wheat, 
The whistle of a passing train, 

The distant noises of the street, 
Are to my song a low refrain. 


Today ! 


Today I rest at ease 


And pick the golden fruits that grow 
In solitude on twigs of peace— 
The fruits that only dreamers know. 


But, oh! 


Tomorrow’s face must wear 


The sober lines decreed by fate, 
And all the ties of toil and care 
Wait just beyond the orchard gate ! 





Herman Rave. 














HE padre Alfrado Gonzalez was the 
last of all the missionaries who 
brought out of Mexico to the natives 

of California the news of the Christ. Sent 
from the College of San Fernando to carry 
on the work of spiritual colonization begun 
by the good Junipero Serra, the young 
friar had come northward into the new land 
with a spirit divinely enthusiastic and a 
purpose true and holy. Joining the band 
of working priests at the mission of San 
Diego he had labored with the zeal of a 
crusader, never resting, never tiring, ever 
leaving the finished work for the places yet 
to be opened and won. At all the missions 
had his name become familiar. The natives 
knew him as the ‘‘ blessed brother.’’ About 
him dwelt a peace and happiness so good 
and simple that his presence seemed a bene- 
diction to them, and he won them to his 
Christ through the love he gave them. 

More than fifty years of his life had thus 
been spent amongst them. By degrees he 
had come up the coast. At San Gabriel, 
Santa Barbara, San José, and the Mission 
Dolores had he labored, but, the vigor of his 
youth past, the glory of the mission days 
declining, he had come now to Monterey as 
the resident padre of San Carlos. 

Father Alfrado sat in his cell in the 
mission poring over the verses of his Latin 
Bible, but he read only by rote. A small 
crucifix stood on the shelf before him and 
by its side a candle burned faintly. Now 
and then, as he lifted his eyes to the weak, 
spluttering flame, it seemed to be whispering 
to him the story of his life. Father Alfrado 
was not an old man, nor was he feeble 
minded, that he should meditate on life be- 
fore the dying flame of a tallow candle. 
He was more than sixty, to be sure, but his 
years of toil in the Lord’s name had been 
so much a work of love that time had only 
tinged his locks with gray, and had aged 
him in other ways scarcely at all. Still, as 
he watched the flame melt the candle slowly 
away, its similitude to life appealed to him, 
bringing up a train of thought he had often 
put away from him by the strength of his 
faith. Now he let these thoughts take their 
way, while his lips moved mechanically as 
he read for the hundredth time the verses 
before him. 
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His thoughts were of the glory of the 
mission days now fast departing; of the toil, 
the work, the prayers, of those who had 
gone before him in the earlier years, and he 
wondered if it had all been in vain. The 
state, he knew, was encroaching on mission 
rights ; the days of their glory and power 
were going ; they were finishing their work 
in the name of the Lord; the night was 
coming ; their works would be swept away 
and forgotten; their sacrificed lives—re- 
warded? their prayers—answered? The 
priest dropped on his knees before the cru- 
cifix, and his mild, deep voice whispered, 
‘Vea, O Lord, answered.’’ 

Seldom in all his years of work had Father 
Alfrado thought of self. The enthusiasm 
of youth, with which he had entered upon 
the mission work, had never once been 
turned to his own advancement. Ambition 
he had known, but it was ambition inspired 
with a divine purpose, ambition to labor in 
a work which should open the glory of 
another and a new life to the natives of a 
new land. The work itself had been its 
recompense. It was his life ; he loved it 
and asked no more. So had he been sent 
here and there where there seemed the 
greatest need of labor, always labor. The 
steady flame burning out the tallow had 
been his life.’ But the flame of the candle 
melted more of its tallow than the light 
could burn, and ran it down into the candle- 
stick to burn again ; had he done likewise? 
From his long, busy life had anything been 
saved that might be gathered up to use 
again? Was there any one, who, from love 
of the work alone—for love was all there 
was to pay one now for service—would take 
up the thread where he should drop it ? 

A new light came to him. How strangely 
the candle had set him thinking! He rose 
and walked slowly up and down the small 
cell, his head bent, his hands clasped behind 
him. Once he stopped before a tall, narrow 
window that looked eastward. ‘The faintest 
flush of dawn was on the peaks of the Santa 
Lucias; a new day was coming. A new 
light? Father Alfrado went back to the 
little crucifix and knelt topray. He prayed 
as he had never prayed before; he prayed 
for life, to live, to carry on the mission work; 
he prayed for a new life; and almost then, 
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faintly there came a knock on the wall of 
his cell. The priest rose and opened the 
door. On the threshold an Indian knelt. 
Pointing heavenward and muttering a few 
words in broken Spanish, the native signified 
that the padre was needed at the bed of 
death. Wrapping a thick gray cloak about 
him, beneath which he clasped the small 
crucifix, Father Alfrado left the mission. 

Morning was dawning pink on the white 
sandhills which shut in the valley of the 
Carmelo from the sea. Over the hills, as 
the light grew strong, the priest followed 
the Indian down into Pescadero. Through 
the hamlet of a dozen adobe huts, where 
fishermen dwelt, they passed and on toward 
the shore. Before a low adobe the Indian 
finally stopped and, pointing within, made 
signs that he would not enter. 

The hut was cold and gloomy, and dark- 
ness clung to the vacant corners of its one 
room. As Father Alfrado entered, a little 
light struggled in. For the errand upon 
which he had come, and the revelation it 
was to bring, he wasill prepared. A Spanish 
woman, deserted by her worthless English 
husband, had taken herownlife. In one of 
the dark corners the woman lay prostrate on 
the damp earth floor. She appeared to be 
alone ; but as Father Alfrado bent over her 
he saw that about her neck were the arms 
of a boy, his head of golden curls pillowed 
upon her breast. The woman was dying. 
A wound above her heart was reddening 
the golden hair spread over it. Father 
Alfrado raised the child gently, and pressed 
into the mother’s hands the crucifix. She 
gazed appealingly into the padre’s gentle 
face, and brought the image of the Christ to 
her lips. Father Alfrado, bending low, 
heard her breathe faintly, ‘“‘ De amore, 
Mario, de amore.”’ 

As a frightened child seeks the shelter of 
arms that love, so, instinctively, the child 
clasped the priest’s neck. His fair hair fell 
about the padre’s shoulder as close to him 
he nestled, sobbing bitterly and shivering 
with a fear of a terrible something, the 
awfulness of which he was never to know. 

Father Alfrado brought the child away 
and, bearing him back to the settlement of 
fishermen, left him with blessings in the 
family of one of them. 

As the day grew brighter and warmer the 
priest went back across the hills to the 
mission. A strange softness filled his heart. 
To him who seemed the essence of all that 
was calm and peaceful, such a feeling could 
not have been foreign, and yet never before 
had his life known the secret joy that now 
diffused itself around him and in him. 
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Was it a new hope? An answer to the 
prayer he had not uttered? About his neck 
he felt still the child’s arms, the loving 
pressure of the fair boyish head was against 
his breast, long golden curls fell over his 
gray cloak, blue eyes looked confiding up 
into his, and a boyish voice yet whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘ Shall I now be thy boy, padre 
mio, and live with thee at the mission ?”’ 
Father Alfrado’s heart beat fast. At the 
crest of the hills he looked back. He could 
see out across the waters of the peaceful 
ocean, and below him, by the shore, Pesca- 
dero was drying its nets. Before one of the 
adobes he fancied he saw, playing with the 
other children, agolden haired boy. ‘‘ How 
short are the sorrows of youth,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

When the priest entered his cell in the 
mission after his strange errand to Pesca- 
dero, he placed the crucifix upon the shelf, 
and, kneeling before it, with uplifted hands, 
tried to pray. It was the first time in 
all his devoted, holy life that prayer had 
been an effort. But his mind was afire with 
thoughts that he could not control, thoughts 
strange to him, new thoughts, thoughts 
which divided themselves between God and 
earth and ran away with his senses, leaving 
only an uncertain something in which a 
feeling of physical paternity and hope in 
life mingled with love and duty to God. 
Only a few short hours before, as he read 
his Latin verses in the light of the wasting 
candle and thought of his declining years, 
there had come to him, faintly at first, then 
definitely, the idea of a successor in the 
work in which he labored ; one who for love 
of the work—and for love of him—should 
continue the Father’s work in the mission; 
in whom the spirit and love which he had 
brought out of Mexico with his enthu- 
siasm and youth might live again; one 
whom he might teach and guide and so 
bring up that he himself, though dead, 
should yet live in the works of his disciple. 
With the thought a new element had en- 
tered his life. And, as back and forth in 
his cell he walked in the early hours of that 
eventful morning, and looked from his nar- 
row window toward the coming day, his 
thoughts crystallized into a hope, a hope 
that only the interrupting knock of the In- 
dian at his door prevented from being a 
prayer. 

Had not God answered his unspoken 
petition? Could there be a doubt of a divine 
purpose in the mission of the Indian? Was 
it not to bring to him a disciple and suc- 
cessor in the fair, beautiful boy he had 
found in the arms of a dying mother? 

















Surely it could have been nothing else, and 
Alfrado, still kneeling before the crucifix, 
raised his eyes in gratitude to heaven. 

Then followed the years in which the boy 
was growing up in the family of the fisher- 
man, Lomez. The weeks and months 
brought no news of the English father, and 
Mario came to be looked upon and to be 
called the padre’s child. The fisherman 
called him Mario, for Father Alfrado had 
said that that was his name. 

To Pescadero Mario brought wondrous 
luck. Never had there been such peace and 
plenty. Never before were the catches of 
smelt so heavy; never had the Indians 
brought better hides or larger nuggets of 
gold to offer in exchange for the dried fish. 
Lomez himself was a Spaniard. His wife, 
a native woman, was one of the neophytes 
of the mission. With them Mario had not 
found himself alone. They had many 
children, and of these, one child, a girl, 
nearer his own age than the others, had be- 
come his fast companion and playfellow. 
Her name was Loma. She was very dark, 
with dark hair and soft eyes, as dark and 
beautiful as Mario was light and fair; and 
they were inseparable. 

Always together, they romped on the 
white sands by the shore, caught the storks 
and the reed birds in the marshes by the 
Carmelo, and hunted the gopher in the 
tangled alfalfa about the mission. Through 
the wild mustard, up hill and down, with 
shout and laughter, they chased the white 
butterflies hither and thither like wild bees 
in clover, tiring only when the day was 
done. ‘Together they tramped over the 
hills to the mission, and, catching sight of 
Father Alfrado, raced to him with arms out- 
spread, and chattered and clamored about 
him until, placing his hands on their heads, 
he blessed them and sentthem away. Mario 
was gifted with a beautiful voice, and ever 
as the children ran here and there it sounded 
flute-like and joyous. To Loma’s delight 
he sang against the meadow lark, and out- 
whistled him in sweetness. 

In the canyon, behind the mission, where 
the melted snows of the distant mountains 
came tolight, was the spring which furnished 
San Carlos with its heavenly wine. The 
place was a paradise to the children. Old 
madrofios twisted their rugged boughs into 
asylvan arbor, manzanita berries hung the 
place with red, and chaparral brush sur- 
rounded it with an almost impenetrable 
thicket. There, when the noonday sun was 
hot, the children loved to go, pushing their 
way through the tangles of brush. Of some 
hanging vines, between the knots of two 
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chaparrals, Mario made a hammock in 
which they swung for hours with childish 
delight. 

In the girl’s nature was the Indian love 
of the woods, of flowers, of birds, and of 
them the boy never tired of hearing. Be- 
tween the elements of nature, animate and 
inanimate, she wove for him a relationship 
weird and wonderful. She wasan imagina- 
tive child, and her little head teemed with 
fanciful stories.. She said that the chip- 
munk that scampered up and down the 
trunk of a prostrate redwood before them 
was the lover of the demure gray squirrel, 
who with intentness looked down upon him 
from the limb of the madrofio above. She 
wove tales of the speckled green lizard and 
the sandy horned toad that Mario routed 
from the dry red dust of the roadway or dug 
up in the hot white sand of the hills, though 
she hated these crawling things and shivered 
that he should touch them. 

But in Mario there was no shadow of 
fear. He delighted in doing things danger- 
ous. He grew strong and manly, and he 
loved to show his little companion his 
strength. As they grew older, Mario felt 
pleasure in the sense of his guardianship of 
Loma; he was her protector. In their 
rambles he carried her across the mountain 
creeks, tugged her up the soft sandhills 
that they might roll down together, helped 
her everywhere. 

Of her mother Loma had learned snatches 
of many songs, soft, loving words, songs to 
the stars, the moon, the woods; and these 
she hummed to refrains, now cheerful and 
gay, now sad and pathetic. Mario caught 
them easily, and his beautiful voice made 
glorious music of them. Often he sang to 
the fishermen about their huts at night, and 
Loma accompanied him with a guitar or 
sang with him. 

Among the songs was one that the children 
loved more than all the rest. It was a song 
quite without words as Mario sang, it though 
he often put words to it. Loma’s mother, 
from whom the children learned it, had 
brought with her from the Salinas only the 
memory of its fascinating melody—low, 
quiet, beautiful, rising and falling, coming 
and going, now slow, now rapid, now 
laughing, now sobbing, bursting into ecstasy 
and dying away in a breath—telling to 
each listener, according to the heart, a dif- 
ferent story, to each a story of life and 
passion and love—a strange song for 
children to sing. 

The fishermen looked upon Mario as he 
sang with awe and wonder and said, ‘‘A 
padre’s child, indeed !’’ 
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In the new hope that had been born 
within him, the years seemed interminable 
to Father Alfrado. Impatiently he waited 
for the day when Mario should be of suf- 
ficient age to come to him at the mission to 
enter upon the dutiesof anacolyte. Of the 
fact that such was to be his life, Mario was 
well aware; of any other life than that 
which should follow the padre’s example, 
he had never dreamed; and as he grew 
more of a lad and his affection and reverence 
for Alfrado became stronger, more eagerly 
he longed to enter upon his work in the 
church. The development of the child’s 
marvelous voice Father Alfrado had watched 
with great joy and with pleasure had noted 
Mario’s bright and happy nature. 

It was not an arduous task, Mario found, 
to be an acolyte, while the possibilities of 
being always near the padre gave him end- 
less joy. The masses he learned readily, 
the service duties were simple. When the 
padre allowed him to sing alone at service 
he was in ecstasy. Now and then he 
worked in the fields and when the priest 
journeyed to some distant settlement Mario 
was his companion. Surely labor for the 
church was a work of love, and yet—why 
did Father Alfrado say that an acolyte 
should not run about after butterflies in the 
yellow mustard fields? Why did he tell 
him that an acolyte might not roll down 
the sandhills with a pretty, dark eyed 
muchacha when he knew it was only Loma ? 
Or that it was not becoming to clasp a 
maiden’s waist? ‘‘ Not even Lomia’s?’’ he 
asked in surprise when the priest had told 
him these things. The masses, the work, 
the services, were nothing but pleasures to 
him; his task was to forget the things that 
had made him so happy when he lived with 
the fisherman by the sea. And Loma, he 
found, was not the least of these joys, nor 
was it easy to forget the songs of love they 
had learned when as children they hunted 
the gopher and bathed in the surf. 

Father Alfrado said that his love for the 
pastimes of his early youth was but a 
childish fancy, that he would outgrow it, 
that it was not manly. But try asearnestly 
as he might, Mario found, even after a year 
had passed, that his hardest task was to for- 
get his love of things he had never had to 
learn to love. Forgetting Loma was the 
one thing impossible to him. 

One day Father Alfrado asked him, ‘‘Dost 
thou not realize, Mario, what thy bearing 
towards women should be?’’ They were 
returning from a visit to Pescadero. The 
padre had been telling him of many duties, 
for the boy had tried himsorely. At Pesca- 


dero, catching sight of Loma, he had rushed 
wildly down the hill to meet her, had caught 
her up in his arms and kissed her. An 
acolyte kissing the red lips of a Spanish 
maiden! What could it mean? Mario 
must be warned. Loma’s dark face flushed 
crimson, and she ran away and hid in the 
adobe. Father Alfrado had said nothing to 
Mario then, but all the way back, when 
their visit was over, he had talked; the 
acolyte had never before seen the padre so 
disturbed. ; 

‘* Thou hast acted unwisely, Mario,’’ the 
priest said. 

‘*To kiss Loma?’’ asked the boy in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, padre mio, I have done it 
a thousand times.’’ 

‘‘Aye, child, before thou camest to the 
church.’’ 

‘“‘And may not an acolyte kiss a maiden 
without sin, padre ?’’ asked the boy. 

Alfrado’s hands lifted in priestly horror 
at the question. He stopped and looked 
down at Mario with an expression of intense 
wonder, doubting almost the sincerity of 
the boy’s innocence. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that 
thou shouldst speak so. Canit be that thou 
dost not realize the nature of thy relations 
with women, and dost not understand how 
thou must treat them ?’’ 

Mario gazed into the priest’s troubled 
eyes and silently shook his head. On his 
boyish face was the look of a child that does 
not comprehend. Suddenly his eye 
brightened. ‘‘I do /ove them all, padre,’ 
he said; ‘‘ is there more to do ?”’ 

Against the innocence of such love the 
priest could not face the child with answers 
such as he knew must some day be given 
him. The boy’s light heartedness, his 
cheerfulness, his love of all things natural, 
had so won Alfrado’s affections that to rob 
him of the simplest of the pleasures he had 
learned so to love, gave the priest pain; and 
yet so must he do. The inevitable was be- 
fore him. Mario would not always be a 
boy; his loves and joys not always those of 
a simple, beautiful child. As he developed 
physically and grew into manhood, the at- 
tainment of which was now Father Alfrado’s 
one earthly hope, the instincts of his being 
must develop also. That these might be so 
developed in Mario that in him the church 
should have an ideal son was FatherAlfrado’s 
constant prayer. 

Many things in Mario perplexed the 
priest. The intense joy the boy showed in 
things not in themselves sinful, but in the 
eyes of the church unholy, were trials to 
Alfrado. Strong and difficult of correc- 
tion as he found them, they were, however, 
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mere nothings when compared to the boy’s 
affection for the playmate of his childhood, 
and ere Father Alfrado realized the 
existence of a tenderness between the 
children, and long before he came to appre- 
ciate its significance or to look about for a 
remedy, Mario’s fondness for the dark and 
beautiful little daughter of the fisherman at 
Pescadero was the tenderness and love of a 
man. 

The realization of it all dawned upon the 
priest suddenly. It came like the fog in the 
night, and brought an ocean of despair. Its 
development meant the loss of Mario to the 
church—the death of the padre’s earthly 
hope. 

But was there no remedy? Could not the 
cause of Mario’s distraction be removed ? 

The priest had decided that there was a 
remedy. He would go at once to the Con- 
vent of Santa Teresa. The mother superior, 
Dolores, should help him. 

* * * * 

Father Alfrado was coming over the foot- 
hills of the Santa Lucias down into the 
valley of the Carmelo, to San Carlos. The 
red trail he followed led him through fields 
of yellow mustard and clumps of brown 
chaparral until he stood at the crest of the 
last rise looking westward. Below him, 
surrounded by fields of green alfalfa, 
nestled his own beloved mission ; above him 
was the cloudless sky and heaven; in the 
distance the waters of the Pacific glimmered, 
and far away, a faint, dull outline, was the 
incoming fog that marked the night. 

The padre had been away from his mis- 
sion many days, and now, as he looked out 
over the peaceful country to the sandhills 
and the waters beyond, troubling thoughts, 
that had been with him so constantly on 
his journey, fled before the joy that filled 
him at his safe return. An hour before sun- 
down he reached the valley and came into 
the mission fields. He was footsore and 
weary from his days of mountain tramping, 
but his step quickened as the shadows of 
the pepper trees fell across his path, for he 
knew the angelus would soon be ringing 
and he wanted to be at the chapel then. 
He could see the neophytes coming over 
the trails on the hills and gathering in 
groups. Would there be a new face among 
them, another soul to save, he wondered? 
Might it not be a sign of Heaven’s approval 
of his journey to Santa Teresa? And yet, 
with such a hope almost uttered, he stopped 
in the path, clasped his hands meekly be- 
fore him, and raised his eyes to heaven. 

As he continued, he heard singing in the 
distance, and, raising his head to listen, 
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watched the path before him where it came 
from the vineyard. His face grew bright 
in anticipation of the meeting. The voice 
was the high soprano of a boy, fresh and 
clear and holy; the song—the padre’s face 
darkened as the meaning came to him ; the 
words were Spanish and told of earthly love. 
But as the boy emerged from the vines and 
with joyous shout came running down the 
path with outstretched arms towards the 
priest, calling, ‘‘ Padre mio, padre mio, 
thou art home again!’’ the darkness on 
the priest’s face vanished. 

‘* Art thou glad, Mario, to see me again ? 
And hast thou been a good lad?”’ he said, 
laying his hands on the boy’s head. 

‘““Glad to see thee! Padre mio, thou 
knowest that I am never glad when thou 
art away; and when thou art away, I am 
never good. Didst thou have a good time ?”’ 

“Tut, tut, Mario, I fear thou dost not 
always try to be good ; but what wast thou 
singing among the vines ?’’ asked the priest. 

Mario’s face flushed. ‘It was a silly 
song,’’ he said shyly; ‘‘ didst thou hear the 
words, padre ?’’ 

Father Alfrado did not answer the 
question. ‘‘ Thou hast the voice of angel, 
Mario,’’ he said; ‘‘thou shouldst not dese- 
crate it with silly songs; they are unmeet 
in an acolyte of the church. Sometimes I 
think,’’ he went on slowly, ‘‘ thou dost not 
love the church, Mario.’’ 

‘But, padre mio, I do love the church— 
and thee,’’ pleaded the boy. ‘‘I will try to 
forget the song ; but it is so beautiful.”’ 

‘“‘Of whom didst thou learn it?’’ asked 
the priest. 

‘* Of Loma ; but thou, padre, dost not like 
it. Dost thou not like songs of love?’’ 

The face of the priest turned away as the 
acolyte looked up questioningly, and he 
could not answer. 

* * * * 

The tall refectory windows of San Carlos 
looked westward from the walls of light 
adobe toward the sea, At night, reflecting 
the glory of the setting sun, they seemed 
like streaks of red and glistening gold 
against a huge slab of granite. From the 
hills about the natives looked down upon 
this reflected glory with awe ; and always, 
as the light came into the windows, they 
listened for the ringing of the angelus. 
The glistening light which blinded them as 
the sun, and which faded and went out with 
the colors in the heavens, was mysteriously 
connected in their minds with the sound of 
the mission bell at nightfall. Tothem there 
was a divine message in the colors of the 
one, a benediction in the notes of the other. 
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Tonight, as the padre was returning from 
Santa Teresa, a little band of Spaniards and 
natives, coming over the range from the 
settlement by the sea, were gazing at the 
sunlit mission below them. There were 
several women, among them Loma, and the 
Senora Lomez, her mother. As the notes 
of the angelus came faintly to them, they 
knelt devoutly in prayer. When the bells 
ceased, they rose and continued their way 
down into the valley. 

At the mission, Father Alfrado, followed 
by his assistants and Mario, had just entered 
the church. He had scarcely had time to 
change his gray and dust covered cloak for 
the white one of service, and to bathe his 
feet, sore and tired from the journey across 
the Santa Lucias. On his face was the ex- 
pression of absent thought. With slow and 
measured step, and with a simple yet impres- 
sive dignity, he came through the vestry 
room and entered the sanctuary. Kneeling 
before the image of the Saviour, he prayed; 
then, rising, he turned to Mario, who fol- 
lowed him closely, and asked softly, ‘‘ Wilt 
thou sing, Mario?’’ 

The acolyte, clad in white, stepped for- 
ward. Hesangasimple gloria. His sweet 
voice, unaccompanied, filled the church, 
and rose as a prayer of thankfulness to 
heaven for the padre’s safe return. 

On the hard earth floor in the center 
of the church knelt the worshipers. As 
the priest turned toward them, while 
yet Mario sang, he looked for the new face 
among them, the sign that his journey to 
Santa Teresa had been well made. 

But he looked in vain. ‘To the right he 
saw Senora Lomez, with Loma and her 
other children, all kneeling. He noted 
how intently they listened to the song of 
the acolyte, their eyes devoutly fastened on 
the image of the Christ—all save Loma, 
who, with head uplifted and the fire of 
earthly worship and love in her dark eyes, 
gazed into the face of the singer. 

When Mario had sung, he, with the 
other assistants, passed out, and the priest 
came down among the people. Moving 
from one to another he prayed with them 
and blessed them. As he stood before 
Senora Lomez, he spoke to her softly. 

One by one, the worshipers rose and 
passed slowly out untila single figure was 
left kneeling by the altar. The chapel was 
fast darkening. Only the faintest ray of 
light struggled in and fell upon the priest 
bowed in prayer. When all was quiet he 
rose, and, coming down to the kneeling fig- 
ure, addressed it. 

“‘Daughter,’’ he said gently, “‘ since thou 


hast received the light thou hast been a 
good servant of the Lord.’’ He hesitated, 
and in the silence laid his hand upon the 
woman’s bowed head. His voice was low 
and kindly. ‘‘I would know of thee,” he 
continued, ‘if thou dost feel thy indebted- 
ness to the Lord ?’’ 

The bowed head bent lower, and a voice 
answered, so faint that even in the stillness 
of the chapel its words were lost. 

‘‘Has not the Lord prospered thee and 
made thee happy ? Has He not blessed thee 
with daughters beautiful and good, and 
given thee strength to enjoy life? Has not 
His goodness followed thee throughout the 
day, and at night has He not kept thee safe? 
Has not thy husband prospered, too, 
through the Lord’s goodness? Does he not 
enjoy health and strength, and are not his 
boys tall and strong and manly?’’ The 
soft voice of the priest had risen as he 
spoke. He lowered it as he asked, ‘‘ And 
what hast thou, daughter, ever done for the 
Lord ?”’ 

Again the faint voice of the woman 
answered; and the priest, bending low, heard 
the whisper, ‘‘ Nothing, father, nothing.”’ 

‘*Wouldst thou show that thou art grate- 
ful, daughter? Thou mayst do a service to 
the church and to God.”’ 

The woman raised her head, her arms up- 
lifted in ready and willing submission, 
eager for the duty the priest might name. 

A moment Alfrado gazed intently at her, 
then went on: ‘‘ Thou dost know that I 
am but just returned from Santa Teresa. 
The sisters there are in need of aid in their 
work. Canst thou not supply it from the 
bounty of thy blessings? Thou hast many 
children, canst thou not give one unto the 
Lord—thy daughter, Loma?’’ 

Senora Lomez gazed into the priest’s 
face. She did not comprehend at first the 
meaning of his words. Then, slowly, the 
service he was asking of her in the Lord’s 
name dawned upon her and, bending to the 
earth at his feet, she feebly moaned, ‘‘ 44, 
si, padre mio, si, si; @ Dios.” 

‘*Thou shalt be thrice blessed for thy 
gift, and thy child shall learn a happiness 
not of this earth. Go, prepare her for it. 
The Mother Dolores comes shortly to 
Monterey; Loma shall return with her.”’ 

Alfrado placed both ‘his hands upon the 
mother’s head and again blessed her. The 
church had darkened into night. 

* * * * 

With the first light of morning, Loma 
came over the sandhills from Pescadero. 
Hurrying down into the valley of the Car- 
melo, she passed the gate of the mission 
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and went on up into the canyon to the 
spring, where, when the sun came up, she 
knew that Mario would come to fill the 
padre’s jars. Her rude dress of gunny was 
wet with the dampness of the fog, her long 
black hair hung loose and damp about her, 
the chaparral had torn her sleeve and 
scratched her arm, but she did not notice it. 
At the spring she sat down to wait for 
Mario. When she heard a crackling in the 
brush she sprang to meet him. 

The acolyte clasped the girl in his arms 
with an exclamation of surprise and delight; 
but she pushed herself away. She was 
trembling violently. 

“Dost thou know, Mario?’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“Know! Yes, I know that I do dove 
thee, little sister,’’ he answered quickly. 

‘““No, no, Mario; not that, not that ; but 
that I am to leave Carmelo forever, to go 
away, away, Mario, across the Santa Lucias, 
never to come back! Has Father Alfrado 
not told thee? I am to be of the church, 
Mario, as thou art;’’ and with her hands 
still upon his arms, her face looking up into 
his, the tears filled her eyes. 

Mario had never seen Loma cry, nor 
heard her sob. ‘‘ What do you mean, little 
sister?’’ he asked tenderly, seating her in 
the hammock of vine and kneeling before 
her. ‘‘ They shall oft take you away! 
Who says they shall?’’ he said indignantly, 
tossing back his bright head, his blue eyes 
shining defiance. 

But when the tears were dried and the 
sobs quieted, Loma told him of her moth- 
er’s intention to send her to the sisters at 
Santa Teresa to be a nun; that it was her 
duty to God; ‘‘and besides,’’ she said, 
‘* Father Alfrado wishes it.’’ 

‘* Padre mio’s wish ?”’ repeated the acolyte 
wonderingly. ‘‘Then thou must go, Lo- 
mita,’? he said slowly. ‘‘ Padre mio only 
wishes what is good and best, little sister ; 
he loves us both; thou must go to please 
him ”’ 

There were only the sounds of awakening 
day in the canyon about them.. The sun, 
shining on the top of the tall redwoods, 
filtered its light through the thick foliage 
about the spring, lighting up the bunches 
of red manzanita berries and glistening on 
the cold water that trickled from the earth. 

As Mario filled the jars, a noise in the 
brush startled the children. 

‘‘It is some one,’’ whispered Loma, 

But as they came down into the valley, 
they met no one; only, near the gate, 
where Loma and Mario parted, a herder 
called to the acolyte : 
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‘‘Padre Alfrado hath gone into the can- 
yon to find thee, boy!’’ 

* * * * 

The days and weeks following the de- 
parture of Loma from Pescadero to join the 
Mother Dolores at Monterey, and to pro- 
ceed with her back to the convent of Santa 
Teresa, passed at San Carlos without inci- 
dent. The Padre Alfrado and Mario were 
more often together than usual, and seem- 
ingly so by the priest’s intention ; but their 
relations as priest and acolyte were in no 
way altered. Mariosang his songs of praise 
as before; only the notes of joy that were 
the charm of his voice seemed, to the priest, 
to be less real. As the weeks grew into 
months, the padre noticed, with evident 
pain, that the songs his acolyte chose now 
to sing bore always the strain of pathos 
where before they had rung with gladness, 
He could not disguise from himself the 
cause of the change. Try as he might, he 
could not forget what by his own intent he 
had heard and seen at the spring in the 
canyon, on the morning of Loma’s meeting 
with Mario. Looking from his cell, he had 
seen Loma come over the hills on her way 
to the spring, and had noted Mario’s de- 
parture for the water. He had hastily 
dressed and followed them, reaching the 
spot in time to see and hear things which 
now, when the girl was gone, he tried to 
forget. The words his acolyte had spoken, 
that Padre Alfrado only wished what was 
good and right, and that he loved them 
both, came ever to him. He tried to think 
that what he had done was the only thing 
he could do, and that it was for the best. 

The thought that gave him hope was his 
belief that Mario’s affection for his play- 
mate was simply that of a boy, and that in 
time the dark little Loma, with her beautiful 
eyes, would be forgotten. He loved Mario 
more and more. In him he saw ripening 
the fruits of the seed his hope had planted. 
But more, he loved him as a father loves 
his child. The first sensation of the boy’s 
arms about his neck, when he had taken 
him from his dying mother, was always 
with him ; the loving arms seemed never to 
unclasp, the memory of the golden curls that 
hung down upon the priest’s cloak as he 
had borne the boy away from the house of 
death could not be effaced. 

In Alfrado the boy saw nothing but good. 
All that the padre did was right, and the 
acolyte followed him as closely as his 
nature would allow. ‘The padre’s wish that 
Loma should go to Santa Teresa to be a nun 
he accepted unquestioned, never for an 
instant doubting its right. At first he only 
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feebly surmised the necessity of his parting 
with Loma forever. Only after months had 
passed, when he came more fully to realize 
the nature and the sanctity of the life he was 
to follow, did he understand the full mean- 
ing of the parting. 

It came upon him like something out of 
the night into which he had never looked. 
His was not a simple mind ; but under the 
padre’s guidance his youth had been kept 
so free from the world, so innocent and 
pure and bright, that the boy found himself 
almost at once endowed with the knowledge 
of his power as a man. 

Perhaps it was because so little of the 
world and of sin had entered the boy’s 
character to darken it, that the childish 
affection and love which filled his nature 
seemed so strong. But whatever the causes 
were, the childish love was lasting ; and so 
strong was it that when, after three years of 
separation from Loma, Mario heard for the 
first time of her in the news Father Alfrado 
brought to him—that he was to go to Santa 
Teresa to sing at her consecration—he 
fainted into the padre’s arms, overcome with 
the ecstasy of the thought that he should 
see Loma one last time. 

It was with difficulty that Father Alfrado 
had obtained permission to have his acolyte 
sing at Santa Teresa. The Mother Dolores 
objected to men singers. But the fame of 
Mario’s voice had spread abroad, and she 
was induced to set aside her prejudices and 
to allow the acolyte of San Carlos to come. 
Besides, the wish of Father Alfrado was not 
to be lightly considered. 

After the news had been made known to 
him, Mario lived in a dream of anticipation. 
The gay spirit which seemed to have burned 
gradually away during the months and 
years following Loma’s departure, now re- 
turned in all its brightness. The notes of 
gladness came back to his voice, and he 
sang again as he had sung in the romping 
days at Pescadero. 

Though Mario’s new brightness filled 
Alfrado with joy, he could not deceive 
himself as to the cause of his acolyte’s 
happiness. It made him thoughtful and 
sad, and he remained long in his cell at 
prayer. ‘The nature of Mario’s affection he 
now appreciated; of the meaning of its 
strength he dared not think, for the 
thoughts drove from him all joy in that one 
hope which had now become so great a 
factor in his life. 

The preparations for the journey to Santa 
Teresa were simple. The one burro San 
Carlos possessed was to carry the padre, 
while Mario was to make the journey on 


foot. Three days before Christmas, when 
Loma was to be consecrated, they left the 
mission. 

As they ascended the foothills into the 
Santa Lucias, the light of the late winter’s 
day was breaking through the clouds that 
hung over the mountains in the east. The 
priest’s face was serious and gloomy, and 
he spoke little. Mario was radiant. Fol- 
lowing behind the padre, he was humming 
to himself. The priest turned to look at 
him and asked, 

‘‘Art thou happy, Mario?’’ 

‘* Aye, padre, very happy.’’ 

‘‘And dost thou think thou wilt not fear 
to sing at Santa Teresa, before so many ?’”’ 

The acolyte shook his head. ‘I shall 
not fear, padre; people do not frighten 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘It will be a great joy to 
sing. ‘Thou art good to take me with thee, 
padre mio; thou shalt say, ‘Mario, thou 
didst never sing so well before.’ ’’ 

Alfrado’s face brightened at the acolyte’s 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ What wilt thou sing?’’ he 
asked. 

Mario thought for a moment, then turned 
his face up to the padre’s and asked, ‘‘ What 
wouldst thou have me sing?” 

‘Thou dost sing all things well,’’ replied 
the priest. ‘‘Sing as thou dost feel in- 
clined, Mario, as the Lord shall inspire 
thee ; with thy heart and soul in thy song 
it cannot be amiss.’’ 

* * * * 

Morning was dawning on the mountain 
tops. To the east of the Santa Clara valley 
the thin, vaporous clouds brightened from 
a dull lead color to a transparent pink ; 
westward and to the north the fog banks of 
night hurried seaward, disclosing, as they 
rolled away, a garden of Eden. From 
north to south extended fields of wild grass. 
On the foothills the thick chaparral and 
poison oak were shadows of varicolored 
greens and reds. ‘The distant mountains 
were browned and burned and only in the 
canyons where the rains had been the heav- 
iest, and the creeks had overflowed, had 
the mountain grass begun to freshen and 
look green again. Here and there about 
the valley a speck of white marked a dwell- 
ing place. Toward one of these Father 
Alfrado and Mario, coming down from the 
hills, were gazing. It was the Convent of 
Santa Teresa, known far and near as the 
abode of many good women who, to labor 
among the natives, had renounced their 
earthly life and given themselves to the 
service of the Lord. 

On Christmas morning a number of young 
girls, robed in white, were walking up and 
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down the paved paths of the convent yard. 
They were the novices whose term of pro- 
bation was ended, and who, at high noon, 
were to take the sacred veil of sisterhood. 

Among them was Lomia, but not the little 
girl who had romped over the shores of 
Pescadero with Mario. From the beautiful 
child she had grown to be a tall and 
slender woman. Her dark skin had whit- 
ened within convent walls, as the spirit 
of her youth had been subdued. Shut in 
from the freedom of the world she loved, 
Santa Teresa to her was the dull cage of a 
wild bird that would break its bars and fly 
away. But one thought gave her pleasure ; 
she was to follow a life like that of Mario’s. 
During the period of her novitiate she had 
heard of him but once. Then her mother, 
journeying over the mountains, brought 
her news from Pescadero. 

“Thy playfellow, Mario, has grown a 
man,’’ Senora Lomez had said, ‘‘and has 
manly ways. They have cut his golden 
curls and he wears a cloak like the padre’s. 
He comes often to see us,’’ she had gone 
on, “and he says that thy little sister, 
Anita, has thy eyes, Loma; he seems to 
love Anita more than all the rest.”’ 

With what joy had Loma heard this news ! 
How glad it made her to think that Mario 
remembered her, and loved best the one 
who had her eyes! How often she thought 
of him, as looking from her window toward 
the Santa Lucias she watched the sun go 
down! She fancied she could hear his 
voice singing in the chapel at San Carlos, 
and now and again, in her thoughts, she 
followed him over the sandhills to the 
shore. How she envied Anitathe meetings 
and the walks by the Carmelo that she 
fancied Mario had with her little sister! 
The hopelessness of her love she realized. 
She tried to forget the Mario of her child- 
hood, and to remember him only as the 
young acolyte who was to follow Padre 
Alfrado as the resident priest of San Carlos; 
but the trial made her so wretched that the 
Mother Dolores fancied she was ill. She 
did not try to forget Mario again. She 
knew she could not. 

In the convent garden a sister of Santa 
Teresa was walking by Loma’s side. ‘ To- 
day will be the gladdest Christmas of all 
thy life, daughter,’’ said the nun. 

But Loma, looking down, shook her 
head. 

‘* Dost thou mean that thou art not glad 
to give thy life to the Lord?’’ asked the 
sister, in surprise. 

‘No, not that,’’ answered the girl slowly; 
“IT mean only that the Christmas days at 
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Pescadero, when the padre from the mission 
came to us, and his acolyte sang songs of 
praise, must ever seem the happiest Christ- 
mas times.”’ 

‘‘It is strangely hard for thee to forget 
thy old life,’’ replied the sister curtly, ‘‘and 
thou art curiously, childishly fond of those 
songs of a priest’s acolyte. Thou shouldst 
think of other things today.”’ 

Loma looked up quickly. Her Indian 
blood burned red in her cheeks. ‘‘ Fond 
of them ?’’ she said. ‘‘I am fond of them. 
I dove them.”’ 

* * * * 

It was noon. The sun fell about the 
chapel of Santa Teresa, filling the sanctuary 
with warmth, and burnishing the gilding 
with golden light. The preparations for 
the consecration were completed; the hush 
before a service of nuch sanctity had fallen. 
With impressive silence the gathered people 
waited the tolling of the bell. In the nave 
knelt a curiously mixed congregation. Be- 
fore the altar rail to the right sat the visit- 
ing friars, and, in a place of honor at their 
front, the aged padre of San Carlos. To 
the left were seated the sisters of the con- 
vent, and in the rear, over the entrance to 
the chapel, a low balcony was now filling 
with the singers. 

‘* He should stand in front, before us,’’ 
murmured one of the number to another ; 
‘“he comes with the padre from the Mission 
San Carlos ; ’’ and the two who stood a little 
in front of the rest stepped back and gave 
their place to one who entered. 

It was Mario. With a graceful and re- 
verential bow he passed before the sisters, 
and took the seat made vacant for him. As 
he quietly looked down over the nave to- 
wards Father Alfrado, the priest saw that 
the color had entirely gone from the boy’s 
face. A chill passed through him to see 
Mario so white. The padre feared for 
Mario’s sake, and for his own, the conse- 
quence of this silent meeting with Loma. 
Upon it alone rested his hope ; for it, and 
for what it should tefl, he had come. Would 
a divine will be shown? Would the fear of 
what he knew—— ? 

The bell was tolling. The chapel door 
swung slowly open. In the movement ot 
white in the entry the priest saw the gather- 
ing of angels. Through the sanctuary stole 
the notes of a harp. For years Father 
Alfrado had not heard the heavenly music; 
and as the notes swelled and a chorus of 
voices joined it, he fancied himself again in 
the school of San Fernando, learning the 
Lord’s work. Had he pleased the Lord ? 

The forms he thought were angels entered 
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the chapel. He saw them come slowly 
down the center, and at each he looked in- 
tently. Veiled as they were, he did not 
recognize the face he sought. Was Loma 
not there? Had she rebelled at the vows 
about to be spoken? 

The figures were kneeling; the sisters 
and priests rose ; the padre of the Mission 
San José, with uplifted hands, blessed the 
kneeling women before him. 

As they rose, each to take the vow, the 
chapel rang with an anthem of praise. The 
last chord was struck, the last note dying 
away when, low, quiet, slow, a voice of in- 
finite sweetness and purity rose in the still- 
ness, and crept out over the church like the 
faintest whisper of the breeze among the 
redwoods. Now its notes grew rapid and 
in a volume of sound it hurried on. With- 
out words, it spoke to the heart, and called 
like a spirit. Yetits sweetness was earthly; 
its tones passionate. 








THE CAUSE OF A TRAGEDY. 





With faces uplifted and eyes fixed, the 
people gazed at the singer. Of the priests, 
Father Alfrado alone looked elsewhere. 
With intentness he watched the novices. 
He had recognized the Indian song that 
Loma had taught Mario. It was the call of 
love. 

At the first note, the figure of one of the 
novices trembled. As the voice rose the 
figure turned, the hands tore back the veil 
which covered the face, and Loma’s dark 
eyes flashed forth their beauty and fire to 
Mario. 

A moment she stood facing the singer, ir- 
resolute, wavering ; but then it was that the 
voice burst forth in the call of love. And 
the answer came as, with arms outstretched 
to him, she fell forward, calling, ‘‘ Mario! 
Mario !”’ 

Father Alfrado’s chin sank upon his 
breast. The Lord had spoken ; his earthly 


hope was dead. 


Jerome Case Bull. 
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THE CAUSE OF A TRAGEDY. 


- HE chief of police was searching for a 
match, in one of the drawers of his 
desk, when his fingers happened to 
touch a small piece of porcelain—evidently 
a fragment from a portrait miniature, for 
the lower part of a man’s face appeared 
upon it. He handed it to Cummerford with 
the remark : 

‘*There’s something which should be of 
interest to you.”’ 

‘*Yes? A piece broken from a medallion, 
I should say. It has a history, of course, or 
it wouldn’t be in your possession. What 
about it?”’ ; 

‘* Well, that little piece of china was found 
between Henry Walton’s teeth at the coro- 
ner’s inquest, and is positively the only 
clue to his murder. I believe you—er— 
know Mrs. Walton—quite well?’’ 

‘‘ Very well indeed, I’m happy to say,’’ 
Cummerford replied. ‘‘Shocking thing, 


her husband’s death. She hasn’t recovered 





from it yet, apparently. You say there are 
no other clues? ’’ 

‘Positively none. It was the most mys- 
terious affair in all my experience. He 
was anything but a pleasant man, person- 
ally—gruff, irascible and all that; but, so 
far as we have been able to find out, there 
wasn’t a person in the world who had 
any excuse whatever for killing him. You 
know he was found in his room with a sti- 
letto in his heart, and there were evidences 
of a struggle around the bed.”’ 

‘“‘How about the usual theory? Was 
there any one who personally benefited by 
his death ?”’ : 

“None but those who would naturally do 
so—his own family. No—I went over all 
that ground.”’ 

‘‘ He left quite an estate, I believe?’ Cum- 
merford said. 

‘‘ Something over a million, all of which 
went to his wife. Well, she deserved it. I 














THE CAUSE OF A TRAGEDY. 


happened to see a good deal of them, and 
her patience with him was something re- 
markable. Walton was really very fond of 
her, but he had a terrible temper, and—his 
earlier training was of the rough and ready 
sort—he was sometimes a good deal of a 
brute. Then, again, his family was no- 
thing to speak of. His wife, on the con- 
trary, was an Elmerton, of Boston—May- 
flower stock—and his manners were often a 
greater trial to her than actual brutality ; 
but I never heard a word of complaint from 


her. She was always the lady, every inch 
of her. As you say, she felt the tragedy 
terribly.’’ 


‘Wonder if she’ll ever marry again?’’ pur- 
sued Cummerford, who seemed to take a 
good deal of interest in the subject. 

‘* Well—that’s something the angel Ga- 
briel couldn’t tell. She was very much 
in love with her husband, but her married 
life couldn’t have been all a bed of roses. 
Then—I had to show her this bit of porce- 
lain, of course—she thinks, she told me, 
that Walton knew more of other women 
than he should. In fact, though we have 
never succeeded in finding his murderer, 
there is scarcely a question that his death 
was due in some way to a woman whom he 
had wronged. There isn’t a shadow of 
proof of such a thing, you understand. He 
was no fool. But this bit of evidence sug- 
gests a good deal, and—well, I guess Mrs. 
Walton thinks all men are alike. No—I 
scarcely think she’ll marry again. But 
she’s the most gloriously beautiful woman 
I ever saw. She’s had proposals by the 
score, already.”’ 

Cummerford did a good deal of thinking 
after he left his friend, the chief. He was 
among Mrs. Walton’s host of open admirers, 
In fact, rumor credited him with rather a 
larger proportion of her favor than the 
others, but it would have been difficult to 
prove this. She was courteous, charming, 
considerate to all; and though every man 
who met her fell a victim to her beautiful 
personality, there was never an attempt to 
overstep the strictest line of ordinary social 
intercourse. 

Her husband had been dead for over two 
years, and she was going a little more into 
society. She accepted the attentions be- 
stowed upon her quite as a matter of course; 
and after the usual failure of a proposal, 
she had a singular way of holding the 
friendship of her rejected suitors. 

Cummerford had felt, once or twice, that 
her glance when their eyes met had more 
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warmth in it than was bestowed upon the 
others, and he was certain of a slight pres- 
sure when he touched her hand, but these 
were trifles light as air—altogether too 
light to presume upon. Matters at length 
reached a point when he determined to 
make her love him, cost what it might. He 
was aman of the world, who understood 
something of women; so he kept himself 
well in hand, and showed her that, although 
he cared very little for the fair sex in gen- 
eral, he could make himself very popular 
when he chose. 

Whether it was owing to his methods, or 
whether she had always liked him better 
than the others, is a point of no conse- 
quence. But she finally allowed her interest 
in him to be seen. She accepted invitations 
that she would accept from no one else. 
She rode and drove with him openly. At 
Narragansett, people coupled their names 
together, and spoke of Cummerford as a 
fortunate man. He was finding it more 
difficult each day to maintain his cool and 
indifferent position, but he judged to a 
nicety the effect of any precipitate action 
upon his part, and kept his head. 

On the night of the Casino ball she was, 
without question, the loveliest woman at 
the beach, and the intoxication of holding 
her close in his arms as they glided round 
and round the floor almost made his brain 
reel. After one of the waltzes he led her 
out upon the broad piazza, and placed their 
chairs in a secluded corner, where the 
lamps had not been lighted, but where the 
strong, white moonlight shone upon the 
railing at their side. 

He bent over her until he saw consent 
shining softly from her eyes—then kissed 
her passionately upon the lips. He kissed 
her cheeks, the tip of her little pink ear, and 
then—her neck. As his mustache brushed 
the laces, she started forward a little into 
the moonlight, and he saw, shining among 
them, a tiny golden chain. A sudden 
spasm of jealousy prompted him to seize it 
and drag from its concealment in her 
bosom a porcelain miniature of—himself. 
From the lower part of it a jagged piece 
had been broken. 

That was six years ago. Last week she 
died in Boston, and at the same time a 
cablegram brought the news of Cummer- 
ford’s death in the China seas. Up to this 
time the story has been one of those which 
every newspaper man knows, but which 
professional honor forbids his giving to the 
public. 

Clarence Herbert New. 
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; HE modern tendency to regard “old 
masters’’ with an eye of critical in- 
quiry-—a tendency born of instruc- 
tive experience—is illustrated by the 
reception of the pictures willed to the 
Metropolitan Museum by the late James 
Renwick, the well known architect. Few 
were aware that Mr. Renwick had possessed 
a collection whose catalogue boasted such 
great names as Titian, Rubens, Paul Vero- 
nese, Tintoretto, Corregio, Velasquez, and 
Carlo Dolce ; and when his bequest was an- 
nounced there was no little surprise in the 
artistic world. It was felt at once, how- 
ever, that the published list of the paintings 
in question was almost too good to be true. 
With unquestioned pedigrees, the value of 
such a collection would run into the mil- 
lions ; and nobody claimed that figure for 
Mr. Renwick’s canvases. 

‘‘T have not seen the paintings,’’ says a 
somewhat skeptical expert, ‘‘but it is 
highly probable that there is not in the en- 
tire collection a single canvas, whether it be 
the work of the artist to whom it is attrib- 
uted or a later copy, which is entitled to be 
classed as a ‘ museum.’ picture.’’ 

Under such circumstances the action of 
the Metropolitan Museum will be awaited 
with interest, as embodying the verdict of 
the best critical authority. Can it be that 
America is richer in old masters than most 
people think? Oris it merely doubtful and 
unworthy specimens of which we possess 
an abundance? 

* * * * 

THE statue of which an engraving is 
given on page 598, and which won an “‘ hon- 
orable mention’ at the Salon this spring, 
is the work of a clever and promising 
young American, R. L. Brooks, Mr. Brooks 
hails from Quincy, Massachusetts, and 
began to model clay when he was a boy. 
Employed by a terra cotta company, and 
later in business for himself, for several 
years he did all kinds of work, mostly of 
the commercial and cheaper sort. It was 
always his ambition to reach a worthier 
field, and he grasped every opportunity for 
study and self improvement. His clever 
modeling attracted attention, and he re- 
ceived a commission to make a portrait 
bust of Governor Russell, The governor 
took a great interest in the work, and gave 
the young sculptor almost his first oppor- 
tunity to model from life ; and the result 


is described as being one of the best busts 
ever made in Boston. 

Mr. Brooks’ next step was to go to Paris, 
and put himself under the tuition of M. 
Aube. He has now been studying in the 
French capital for nearly two years, and 
his advancement is shown by the speedy 
recognition his work has won at the old 
Salon. The jury of that decidedly conser- 
vative body paid the young American a 
notable compliment in setting his this year’s 
exhibit—the second he has ever made—close 
to the work of such leaders as Fremiet, and 
in giving it the coveted distinction of a 
‘*mention.’’ 

* * * * 

THE Champs Elysées Salon is the greatest 
of all centers of good sculpture. Its cata- 
logue annually contains something like a 
thousand numbers, and the exhibit includes 
the work of the foremost of living modelers 
—such men as Falguiére, Mercié, Fremiet, 
and Boucher. 

This year the medal of honor was given 
to a heroic group by Bartholdi, representing 
Switzerland’s aid to French refugees in 
1870. Political sentiment may have had 
something to do with the award, for the 
Alsatian sculptor, though he has managed to 
make his name widely famous, is not highly 
esteemed by the best judges, either in or 
out of France. Indeed, his critics openly 
charge that his statues are executed for him 
by men whom he employs, his own best 
work being done as an advertiser and 
vendor of the product of his shop. In this 
capacity he is certainly successful. 

Mercié’s statue of Joan of Arc, which is 
to be set up at Domremy, her birthplace, 
is spoken of as one of the finest things of 
the year. Paul Dubois also exhibited a 
notable figure of the Maid of Orleans, whose 
star as a national heroine is in the ascend- 
ant just now. 

% * * * 

JEAN JACQUES HENNER is a Frenchman 
whose birthplace is no longer in France. 
He came to Paris as a boy from the village 
of Bernwiller, in the ‘‘lost province” of 
Alsace, where some of his brothers are small 
farmers, as their father was before them. 
Long after he had become famous, the 
painter exhibited at the Salon the portrait 
of a gray haired man, wearing the rough 
fustian suit of the French tiller of the soil, 
and with features that bore a noticeable re- 
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“Over the Snow.” 


From the painting by J. Farquharson—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


semblance to Henner’s own. This was ex- 
plained by the title—‘‘ My Brother.”’ It 
was one of the kinsmen who had saved 
every possible sou to send Jean Jacques to 
his first art. teachers. 

The quality of Henner’s paintings have 


néver been summed up better than by Jules 
Claretie. ‘‘ Who,”’ says the Parisian critic, 
‘‘has not stood to dream before his wonder- 
ful idyls, in which, with the daring inno- 
cence of ancient days, some unclothed 
maiden stretches herself on the green grass, 
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or throws into the evening air the mourn- 
ful strains of her reed flute? It is the close 
of a cloudless day. Twilight is at hand. 
The trees are outlined in solid and slightly 
darkened masses against a sky of tender 
blue, while a lake, or the still water of 
a brook, reflects the boundless vault of 
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Christ, into which, with daring anachro- 
nism, he introduces a medley of modern 
types. One of them represented the Cruci- 
fixion as taking place upon the hill of 
Montmartre, amid a group of French arti- 
sans. In another, exhibited last year— 
‘The Way of the Cross’’—the Saviour strug- 
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A Study of the Nude. 
Modeled by R, L. Brooks, and honorably mentioned at the Champs Elysées Salon, 1895. 


heaven. What a graceful, dreamy charm! 
Theocritus and Vergil sang as this Alsatian 
paints. In him there is both an incompar- 
able painter and a poet—the poet of nature 
and of the woods, of dreams and of 
beauty.”’ 

At sixty six Henner is still painting, 
though he is no longer a regular Salon ex- 
hibitor. A portrait of him, engraved from 
a recent photograph, is given on page 602 ; 
a characteristic specimen of his work forms 
the frontispiece of this magazine, and an- 
other appears on page 600. 

* * * * 

JEAN BERAUD, whose portrait appears 
with Henner’s, is one of the best known of 
the younger Parisian artists. At recent ex- 
hibitions of the Champ de Mars Salon he 
has been showing a series of strange sym- 
bolic paintings—scenes from the life of 


gles up to Calvary followed by a jeering 
crowd that represents the life of the boule- 
vards and the clubs of Paris. 

Some time ago (May, 1894), we spoke of 
Béraud’s ‘‘ cab studio,’’ in which he makes 
his sketches of street types. It is by means 
of it that he studies the realism which he 
mingles so strangely with his imaginative 
allegories. 

Work in a similar vein has been done by 
Leon Lhermitte in France and by Fritz von 
Uhde in Germany. 

* * # * 

THERE was a remarkable picture sale at 
Christie’s famous auction rooms in London, 
at the end of June, when ninety one paint- 
ings, nearly all of English masters, and 
many of them very small canvases, brought 
$435,000—making the very high average of 
nearly a thousand pounds apiece for the en- 
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"A Reverie.” 


From a photograph by Ad, Braun & Uo, (Braun, Clément & Cv., Successors) after the painting by J. J. Henner. 


tire collection. The star picture of the sale 
was Gainsborough’s portrait of Lady Mul- 
grave, an oval canvas measuring twenty 
nine by twenty four inches, which brought 
about $52,000—the highest price ever paid 
for an English painting at a public sale, 
with the exception of the $57,000 paid for 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘Lady Betty Delmé,”’’ 
last year. 

The steady increase in the value of a first 
rate picture by a master whose fame is 
secure, is shown by the record of two Vene- 
tian studies by Turner, ‘‘ Going to the Ball’’ 


and ‘‘ Returning from the Ball.’? In 1853, 
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was really a popular one, in- 
cluding a large number of 
small contributions; and it 
assures to the New England 
city the possession of what 
her critics hail as ‘‘ one of the 
greatest masterpieces of mod- 
ern decorative art.’? And 
even with Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘ Holy 
Grail”’ so near it, this is prob- 
ably not too strong commen- 
dation for Mr. Sargent’s 
allegorical embodiment of the 
history of religious faith. One 
part of the series is already 
in place; the completion of 
the remainder will be the task 
of several years, and the price 
to be paid for it is certainly 
most reasonable. Indeed, as 
the Boston Herald remarks, 
it is ‘‘ no better than journey- 
man’s wages for the artist.’’ 

In the building and decora- 
tion of her great new library, 
Boston has shown a really ad- 
mirable example of public 
spirit and intelligence. We 

Jean Jacques Henner. commend it to the attention 
From a photograph by Pirou, Paris. of other American cities. 





soon after the great colorist’s 
death, the two were sold to- 
gether for $5,800. Nineteen 
years later they changed hands 
at $16,750; and now, after two 
more decades, they have brought 
$39,400. The same story is told 
by Reynolds’ ‘‘ Kitty Fischer,”’ 
which sold for $1,000 in 1845, 
for $3,675 in 1878, and for $6,825 
this year ; and a still more rapid 
advance was scored by a very 
small canvas of Moreland’s, lit- 
tle over a foot square, which 
brought $320 in 1864, $630 in 
1876, and almost $5,000 at the 
Christie sale. 

As we have remarked before, 
really good works of really good 
painters command their price, 
even in times of general finan- 
cial depression. 

t a * * 

IN Boston, fifteen thousand 
dollars has beet raised by pub- 
lic subscription to pay for addi- 
tional paintings by John §S. 
Sargent, which are to be placed 
upon the walls of the new Pub- Jean Béraud. 
lic Library. The subscription From a photograph by Pirou, Paris. 














“The Nymph of the Waterfall.” 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Charles Landelle, 
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/ nearly fifty years ago by 

/ the schooner yacht Am- 
erica, has come to be 

looked upon as a national possession, 
in the defense of which we are as 
ready to do battle as if the precious 
bit of silver were an integral portion 
of the territory of the United States. 
It is this feeling that brings to the 
front,each year that the defense of 
the cup is called for, any number of 
true yachtsmen eager to give their 
dollars and their days to the building 
and sailing of a boat that will keep 
the trophy on this side of the water. 
Each successive effort has sent to the 
defense a model racing yacht, a boat 
that was to set the lines for the swift- 
est sailers of the time, a boat that 
has always won. Such boats were 
Magic, Columbia, and Madeleine, the 
earlier defenders of the cup; such 
boats were Puritan, Mayflower, Vol- 
unteer, and Vigilant, more recent 
victors ; such a boat is Defender—our 
hope today. 

* * * * 

LIKE a great white cloud coming 
on with the wind, or some wonderful 
bird from the regions of snow, De- 
fender sailed down the Sound from 


A’ 
sport—‘‘the defense of the cup.’’ So successfully has the 
honor of American seamanship been upheld, so persistently 


has the American yacht vanquished all comers, that the 
Queen’s Cup, won from the English and brought across to us 
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a time when the safety of the America’s Cup 
is a matter of doubt, there is really but one 


topic of general interest in the world of 





Willie Park, the English Golf Champion. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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The Defender. 
From a photoyraph—Copyright, 1895, by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn. 


her cradle at Bristol, proud, graceful, con- 
fident. It was the confidence of her supe- 
riority she seemed to show, a confidence in 
the magic of her lines and the might of her 
white sails, a proud certainty that she could 
outsail all that had gone before her, and, 
above all, a pride in the knowledge that 
upon her depended the honor of American 
yachting, that made Defender seem all but 
human, and impressed those who beheld her 
with the feeling that she was built to win. 


Designed and constructed by the Herres- 
hoffs, a firm of American yacht builders 
famous for the records their boats have al- 
ways made, under the personal supervision 
of men whose yachting experience in the 
defense of the cup had made them familiar 
with the defects of the past, and on the 
order of a syndicate which set no money 
limit, Defender has come to her task the 
perfect embodiment of all that experience, 
thought, and money can make a boat—as 
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The Vigilant at Bristol (July, 1895). 
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From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn, 


perfect a racing machine as ever left her 
cradle. 

Yachting today comes so near flying that 
the development of the sport may, after all, 
be the initiative step in the art of navigat- 
ing the air. It is this theory that the 
Herreshoffs had in mind when they de- 
signed Defender. The idea was to get the 
least resistance and give the greatest power, 
to hold as little as possible to the water and 
take as much as possible to the air. For a 
boat of her size. Defender resists the water 
less than any craft afloat. The chief char- 


acteristic of the American boat, heretofore, 
the centerboard, has been abandoned that 
the hull might have its weight on its keel— 
which the fin prevented. Above the keel 
the task has been to secure buoyancy ; but 
at the edge of the water the art of yacht 
building seems to have given place to that 
of flying. Thousands of feet of canvas 
stretch up and out into the air like monster 
wings. The question Defender answers is: 
What is the greatest amount of canvas a boat 
can stand and yet keep the necessary running 
grip on the water? So skilfully has this 
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problem been handled, that the whole yacht- 
ing world is marveling at the expanse of 
canvas the yacht is able to spread—between 
® twelve and thirteen thousand square feet. 
Since Defender’s first trials it has been 
evident to her sailing masters, the only ones 
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she will probably have to sail under in the 
race, and a light wind boat that she will 
have to meet. 
* * * * 
LORD DUNRAVEN, in making a final at- 
tempt to recover the Queen’s Cup, has en- 





Valkyrie III. 


at all fit to judge, that in light winds she 
was a much faster boat than the last de- 
fender of the cup, Vigilant. Her general 
work has not been altogether satisfactory 
to those who know of her powers only 
through what they read. She was expected 
to sail away from Vigilant easily, and she 
defeated the Gould boat with but a narrow 
margin. It is the light wind, however, that 


deavored, in Valkyrie III, to show how 
much he has learned from the defeat he 
suffered at the hands of Vigilant two years 
ago. In design and build his boat has had 
of English skill and general experience all 
that Defender claimed from America. Mr. 
Watson, her maker, sailed with Valkyrie II 
when she raced Vigilant, and knew what 
was wanted, and what was expected of the 
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Nat Herreshoff, Designer of the Detender. 


From a photograph taken at Bristol by J. C. Hemment, 


new boat. For light winds he has un- 
doubtedly produced the fastest boat ever 
built in England. Valkyrie III showed 
this clearly in the run of June 29 with 
Britannia and Ailsa at Rothesay, and again 
on the 15th of July in a run and reach of 
thirteen miles, in which she came in ten 
minutes ahead of the same competitors. 
After his defeat here in 1893, Dunraven 
made the remark that Valkyrie was no 
drifter. The accepted lesson of that defeat 
explains the character of the new challenger, 
and clears the mystery of her wonderful 
sailing in light winds Certain it was that 


after the third race with Vigilant the Eng- 
lish lord had the drifting speed of a boat 
well in mind, and in his molding of another 
Valkyrie challenger Watson doubtless gave 
the matter serious thought. Experts assert 
that it is this that gives Valkyrie III her 
great grace and beauty; but they express 
fear that she may be too tender a craft to 
stand up to her task of carrying her sails in 
a strong wind. 

Yachting men on the Clyde seem to place 
no great amount of confidence in Valkyrie 
III. The most they say is that she hasa 


fair chance. Some condemn her wholly 
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because she shows a few lines that are un- 
mistakably American. 

A glimpse at the models of the two racers 
reveals in each a singular freak of imita- 
tion on the part of the designer—a delicate 
exchange of compliments, perhaps. Herres- 
hoff has imitated Valkyrie II, 
Watson has taken many of the 
lines of Vigilant. In the last 
cup race both of these yacht 
miakers saw good points in the 
rival boat, and each builder took 
advantage of what he saw. 

* * *% * 

THE races that Valkyrie III 
sailed in English waters were 
not at all satisfactory to Ameri- 
can yachtsmen. They gave 
them no idea of what the boat 
could do. One day she gave us 
reason to fear for the safety of 
the cup, the next made us won- 
der at the ease with which other 
yachts defeated her. Our early 
impressions of her were gained 
chiefly from inaccurate news- 
paper reports and misleading 
photographs. Englishmen them- 
selves say ‘“‘she is not too 
good,’’ and we are inclined to 
endow her with a sort of mys- 
tery, which means only that our 
yachtsmen really know little or 
nothing about the powers of 
their challenger. This ignor- 
ance, and the occasional reports 
of her inability to beat Ailsa or 
the Prince of Wales’ Britannia, 
have given us, perhaps, an undue feeling of 
confidence in the yacht that is to defend 
the cup. 

The best that has been said of Valkyrie 
III was the expression made by Mr. Wat- 
son, when he remarked, ‘‘ She satisfies me.’’ 
She was designed and built for a purpose, 
and that purpose was to be the fastest boat 
that could float off Sandy Hook in the 
breezes of an American September. 

With the holding of the cup has always 
gone the advantage of defending it on home 
waters. Vigilant’s experience of last year 
shows, if proof be needed, that that advan- 
tage is a considerable one. All challengers 
have had to cross the sea to meet us, and if 
the scratch of a pin on a paper shell may 
lose Harvard a race on the Thames, it is not 
too fine a point to believe that an ocean trip 
may lessen the sailing speed of a yacht so 
beautifully perfect as Valkyrie III. It may 
be ever so little an injury, but races be- 
tween yachts of the class of Valkyrie III 
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and Defender are very often decided by just 
such little matters. 
* * * * 
THE element of luck plays so small a part 
in yacht racing that it is hardly to be con- 
sidered in estimating the relative merits of 





Robert Lockhart, the Father of Golf in America. 
Frou a photograph by Dana, New York, 


such boats as Valkyrie III and Defender— 
assuming always that the race will be sailed, 
and that these two will be the competitors, 
as at the time of writing seems practically 
assured. Besides, the standard of this sport 
is so high, the honor and fairness of the 
men who conduct such a contest so apparer’*, 
that no race won ona fluke would be recog- 
nized. 

The handling of the boats will be a match 
between English and American judgment 
and seamanship, and much will depend 
upon it. Captain Hank Haff, of Defender, 
and Captain Cranfield, of the English boat, 
are as evenly matched as possible in the 
skill with which they handle their crafts, 
and their sailors are trained equally well. 
So it is that we look forward to the coming 
race with a feeling of satisfaction born of 
the knowledge that the best boat will win. 
It may be Valkyrie III; but American con- 
fidence says Defender; American enthusiasm 
says Defender ; and somehow we feel that 
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the past that holds an unbroken record of 

victories for us will not be darkened by the 

present, and that our boat will go forth to 

the defense of the cup bearing well its name. 
* * * * 

THE Cornell fiasco at Henley, which gave 
rise to heated and widespread discussion, is 
a thing of the past, but its results are still 
in evidence. With all due regard for pa- 
triotism and loyalty, one is nevertheless 
obliged to confess that the whole affair was 
lamentable to the last degree, and wholly 
inexcusable. Any one who has been inter- 
ested of late years in college rowing is cog- 
nizant of the fact that Cornell has recently 
assumed an extremely high and mighty 
attitude in regard to her crews, claiming 
them to be equal to those of any college in 
America. Even Yale has been accused of 
being afraid to meet her, and to cap the 
climax, a crew was sent abroad to prove in 
English waters the superiority of American 
oarsmanship. No loyalty to America, no 
patriotic prejudice, can gloss over the fact 
that, far from being representative of the 
United States, this crew was not competent 
to hold its own with the opponents it had 
to meet. Coached by a professional, and 
yet overtrained to the verge of collapse, 
the Cornell men made a pitiable exhibition. 

The remarks of Trainer Courtney in his 
first interview with the reporters after his 
return were all that was needed to complete 
the impression the whole affair had made 
in America. He had been employed and 
liberally paid by Cornell, and in return he 
sought to justify himself at the expense of 
the unfortunate Fennell, who ‘caught a 
crab,’’ and thereby, according to Courtney, 
lost the race. His remark about next 
year’s race was depressingly silly. He was 
asked what he thought about taking another 
Cornell crew across. 

“Tf you want my advice, you should 
do as follows,’’ he said. ‘‘Cable the 
Leander people to start a representative for 
America, and then start a Cornell man 
from this side. When they meet in mid 
ocean, let them flip a cent for choice of 
course, and, whoever wins the Bucks side, 
just give him the cup. There would be no 
use of racing.”’ 

Other matters in connection with Cornell’s 
appearance at Henley, besides her weak- 
ness, arouse our just indignation, Her men 
were careless, to say the least of it, in offend- 
ing the local preference for clean jerseys at 
a regatta which is also a parade of English 
society. Next year if America is to be re- 
presented at Henley it is devoutly to be 
hoped that it will be by a crew who know 
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enough not to talk, and who shall be under 
the supervision of a coach with some con- 
ception of judicious training and a scien- 
tific stroke. It is safe to say that if 
Columbia’s ’varsity crew, under Walter 
Peet, or Yale’s, under Bob Cook, had met 
the English oarsmen at Henley this year, 
no American would have needed to blush at 
the result. 

Instead of talking about sending two 
crews abroad next summer, the most grace- 
ful course the men of Ithaca could pursue 
at present would be to retire and revise 
their rowing methods. 

* * * *% 

GoLF, the most recent of the English 
games to be accepted with favor in this 
country, has every appearance of having 
made itself at home in America. It is a 
healthy, picturesque sport, and men and 
women are alike interested in it. It has 
been slow in coming, and we have been 
tardy in taking it up as a pastime; but a 
game that is not merely for a day is not apt 
to become popular here at once. Golf, 
however, has now passed its trial period, 
and has been formally entered on the list of 
our sports. 

* * * * 

EvEN those who know nothing of golf 
can appreciate the fact that a game which 
is primarily a cross country walk with the 
stimulating advantage of having an object 
in view, must have attractive features 
possessed by no other. It is a game which 
takes you from one to three miles in the 
bracing air; over greensward and along 
river banks; across brooks and winding, old 
fashioned country roads; under welcome 
trees or over stone fences. Imagine the 
spacious grounds of one of the country or 
hunt clubs on the day of a golf match ; the 
merry gathering at the club house, many of 
the women in ‘‘ fetching ’’ and sensible golf 
suits, boot top skirts, and tam-o’-shanters, 
the men in their bright red hunting coats, 
or in the regulation golf costume—the 
knickerbockers and Scotch hose, whose 
more and more frequent use on the bicycle 
and elsewhere causes a recent writer to pre- 
dict a return on the part of all American 
mankind to the picturesque ‘‘ smallclothes’’ 
of olden times. Certainly it is a pleasant 
and inspiring scene that these gatherings 
form, and one which is being enacted 
almost daily this summer all up and down 
the Atlantic coast. 

* * *% * 

OF late years, and especially in this coun- 
try, it has become common to call many 
sports “‘ royal’’; but certainly none can lay 
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more just claim to the word than golf, which 
was long ago the favorite game of kings, 
and which was introduced into England by 
James I. ‘Today itis honored by royalty, 
and one of its annual competitions is even 
now for the trophy presented by William 
IV. It is equally just to term it ancient, 
for its origin is lost in antiquity, and its de- 
votees claim that it is far older than any 
other game in which a ball is used. 

In its romantic history, in the beauties of 
nature that surround the majority of the 
links, and in the costumes in which both 
men and women appear upon the green, 
even the golfer—usually too much wrapped 
up in his game to think of its surroundings 
~——must admit, upon consideration, that the 
sport is picturesque. Its picturesque feat- 
ures are, indeed, more pronounced than in 
almost any other sport. Baseball is more 
exciting to the onlooker, and will always 
appeal to a greater number in this country ; 
but noone will claim that there is anything 
picturesque about either the costume of the 
players or the appearance of the bare, sun- 
burned diamond and the bleak wooden 
grand stand. The same comparison — 
though perhaps an odious one—might be 
made with equal truth of all games, unless 
it be curling and similar ice sports, attrac- 
tive because of their winter beauty. Yacht- 
ing, than which there is nothing more 
picturesque, hardly comes within this cat- 
egory of games. 

* % * * 

Many of the golf links in this country 
are veritable parks, either natural or arti- 
ficial. A portion of the Philadelphia 
Country Club course, for instance, is laid 
out in Fairmount Park, one of the most 
beautiful in America. Along the Hudson 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Miss Helen Gould, 
and many others have laid out private golf 
courses commanding superb views of the 
American Rhine. At Quebec the course 
faces the river St. Lawrence, and lies between 
the old citadel and the historical Plains of 
Abraham. The view is impressive, with the 
river visible for miles, the quaint city at 
your feet, and the mountains forming a 
beautiful background in the distance. At 
Niagara, where an important international 
golf competition is to be held this Septem- 
ber—most appropriately within sight of 
both flags—the course is directly on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. The golf courses at St. An- 
drews, near Yonkers, at Southampton, New- 
port, Chicago, Brookline, Hempstead, Man- 
chester, Morristown, Lakewood, Lenox, 
Tuxedo, Rosebank, Colorado Springs, and 
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so on clear to the Pacific coast, all have 
their peculiar beauties and advantages. 
* * * * 

GOLF is not, as many believe, a mere fad 
here. It is for alltime. It isthe most uni- 
versal of games. It is played in India, in 
Japan, in South Africa, wherever the Eng- 
lish tongue has been heard, and it will be 
popular here. No game ever brought to 
America had a better right to a welcome, 
and none ever received a more cordial one. 
Although Mr. Robert Lockhart, who intro- 
duced golf on this side of the water, is still 
an active member of the pioneer American 
club, the St. Andrew’s, the development of 
the sport has been so rapid that in some re- 
spects we are already in advance of the 
mother country. American golfers were 
the first to organize nationally, and one of 
the results is to be the great open and ama- 
teur competition on the links at Newport, 
in October. Among the trophies to be 
played for then will be a beautiful silver 
cup, presented by Mr. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, the president of the United States 
Golf Association, the cup being the most 
costly golf trophy ever competed for. 

Golf is popular because it combines the 
picturesque with the greatest health giving 
properties, because it may be played almost 
“from the cradle to the grave,’’ and be- 
cause it isa game for both sexes. American 
women have taken it up because it is the 
only sport in which they can dress with 
graceful unconventionality without losing 
their womanhood, and at the same time 
enjoy all of a man’s keen excitement with- 
out over exertion and danger to health. 
““As to Anglomania,’’ to quote from Mr. 
Arnette, the editor of Golfing, ‘‘ ignorance 
alone is responsible for an inability to 
distinguish between the imbecile who pat- 
terns after English cads, and the gentle- 
man lover of athletics who adopts one of 
the noblest sports of the Anglo Saxon race.”’ 

* * * * 

On the golf field the world over, and 
particularly in England and Scotland, there 
is no more familiar name than that of Willie 
Park. The Park family have played golf 
for generations, and for many years have 
held world championships. Willie Park, 
Jr., whose portrait appears on page 604, 
came over here two or three years ago to 
try our links, and to lay out courses for 
new clubs that had been formed. He has 
won many medals abroad, and in 1887 and 
1889 held the open championship in Great 
Britain. While here he won championship 
games on many of the links in this vicinity. 
Park returned to England in July. 








A PRINCESS AND A WOMAN’ 


By Robert 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO IV. 


HOw_eETT is a young American officer who has 
been appointed an attaché at the St. Petersburg 
legation. On his way to his post he rescues a lady 
from the insulting attentions of a fellow passen- 
ger, whom he recognizes as Von Kénig, a former 
schoolmate of his in Dresden, who bears him an 
unforgotten grudge. In Russia he is amazed to 
learn that this same man has, by a strange whim 
of fortune, been named for the vacant throne of 
Carpathia, a little eastern state. Von Kénig is 
equally surprised to find that the girl whom he has 
been following is the Princess Wasia of Hesse-Arn- 
heim, the woman whom European diplomacy has 
destined for his bride. 

These three meet again at St. Petersburg, where 
Howlett is strangely impressed by the youth and 
beauty of the princess, and the pathos of her posi- 
tion. He knows Von K6nig, and knows him as a 
brutal fellow; and he longs to rescue Wasia from 
such a marriage. —— him at the American 
embassy, she gives hima hint of her own horror 
of the fate in store for her. Howlett seems utterly 
powerless to save her, though he has an ally in 
Count Curt, the morganatic nephew of the Grand 
Duke Serge, who has thought of the Carpathian 
throne as a possibility for himself. Finally matters 
are brought toa crisis with the young American at 
astate ball, where he meets the princess, avows his 
love for her, and is not repelled. 
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OWLETT wanted to get away some- 
where by himself and think over this 
wonderful and beautiful thing which 

had come to him. His head wasina whirl. 
His princess loved him. She had not put 
it into words, but he knew it. Every drop 
of blood in his veins felt that Wasia loved 
him. 

She trusted him. She had taken her 
destiny out of the hands of the statesmen 
and rulers of Europe, and put it into his. 
The Howletts were not a race to shirk re- 
sponsibilities, either in love or in war, but 
in all the line of men of blood and iron 
and nerve who had lived before him, none 
had had so sweet a charge, or so difficult a 
trust. 

For an instant he stood where she had 
left him. Then he blindly started toward 
the anteroom where he had left his coat. He 
had barely escaped from the banqueting hall 
when the imperial procession started toward 
it, and he had to hasten to join the train of 
the American minister. He did not look 
toward the royal party. He could not en- 
dure to see Wasia near Von Konig. He 
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whispered a word to Mr. Folsom, asking to 
be excused, and went on towards the ante- 
room as soon as possible. 

An officer in gorgeous uniform followed 
him, and put ahandon hisarm. He turned 
to look into the excited face of Curt. 

‘* Where are you going ?” 

‘“‘ Home,’’ Howlett answered. 
tired. My head is in a whirl. 
get away somewhere and think.”’ 

‘* Think about what ? You would better 
be thinking about keeping up your reputa- 
tion, and thisisn’t the way todoit. Nature 
cut you out to attract attention, and you 
are running away from it. Come back. 
There is an old princess here, from the 
Balkans, who says you are the handsomest 
man she has seen for fifty years. Come 
back.’’ 

‘“T cannot.”’ 

“What is wrong ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot go in there and see that sacri- 
fice.”’ 

‘“The betrothal of Wasia? It is a 
shame,’’ Curt said, ‘‘ but of course it has to 
be. I wish he were a little less of a brute. 
It appears that Johann went over and saw 
Ernst of Hesse-Arnheim, Wasia’s brother, 
and they made it up between them. You 
know Johann has a fortune, and with his 
new little throne, and with nobody more eli- 
gible in sight, it was a good match for Wasia. 
There are no princes of great countries old 
enough to marry her. But she will not have 
to see much of him.’’ 

Howlett looked at the young man in 
amazement. Their points of view were so 
radically different, and yet on most subjects 
they had found themselves good and sym- 
pathetic friends. 

‘* How can hey let her do it? It must 
not be. You were indignant enough at the 
man following her.’’ 

‘‘ That was an entirely different thing,” 
Curt said dryly. 

At that instant a man stood at the young 
prince’s elbow, with a little silver tray hold- 
ing a glass of vodka. Without any change 
of expression, Curt picked it up, and let 
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two of his fingers take a tiny slip of paper 
that lay under it, and crush the missive 
against his palm. There was a buffet in the 
room, where were set out the various liquors 
and ‘‘appetizers’’ dear to the Russian 
heart. Curt walked over here, took a bit 
of anchovy toast, and held the scrap of 
paper before his eyes. There was a gleam 
of excitement in his face as he turned 
again. 

‘‘T will go with you,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
will go to the Yacht Club and hear the 
gossip of the hour.”’ 

Curt threw over his shoulder the sable 
dolman that was part of his uniform, and 
together the two young men went down 
the steps of the palace. 

‘But you will be missed,’’ Howlett said. 
He felt like nothing less than going to the 
gay and brilliant Yacht Club. In an hour 
or two it would be filled with young noble- 
men from the ball. 

‘‘They never miss me anywhere,’’ Curt 

‘replied, rather bitterly. ‘‘I am only a 
prince by courtesy. I am of no particular 
consequence. But I am not going to the 
Yacht Club at this instant. Look at this.’’ 

He put the scrap of paper in Howlett’s 
hand. They were in a droshky now, dash- 
ing along over the frozen crust of the snow. 
Curt lighted a wax match that Howlett 
might read the scrawled words. 

Come at once. Something of importance to 
communicate. 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ 

“You know,’’ Curt said irrelevantly, 
“that Lord Dalrymple will not allow me 
to see Lady Jane any more.”’ 

‘*So she told me.”’ 

‘“‘He gave a singular reason for it. He 
says that if the Czar takes me up and treats 
me as one of his family, I shall be too high 
in rank for Jane. If he does not, I ama 
nobody, and too low in the scale for her to 
honor with her hand. Either way, I am 
not eligible.’’ 

‘*What has that to do with your note?”’ 

‘It is from Jane. Pardon me for bring- 
ing you into it, but I must have a compan- 
ion, and I can trust you. Jane was to see 
Lord Primrose, the English minister, this 
afternoon, and find out what she could. 
We have a scheme, as I believe you call it 
in Amierica.”’ 

‘“ Where are you going ?”’ 

For answer Curt leaned out of the window 
and called to the driver, ‘‘ To the American 
minister’s.’’ 

‘«They are not at home.”’ 

‘‘The minister and his wife are not, but 
Jane is there with Miss Folsom.”’ 
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“Oh!” Howlett laughed. 

Miss Folsom was the sister of the minis- 
ter. She was at the romantic age of forty 
seven, and spent her days reading Swin- 
burne and Scott. It was an easy task to 
get her to arrange a lover’s meeting. 

‘‘T asked you to come because they all 
know you at the embassy, and it cannot be 
unusual for you to call there at any hour.”’ 

“IT am at the disposal of my friends,”’ 
Howlett said dryly. 

It was a very proper meeting, in the li- 
brary. Miss Folsom was present as well as 
Howlett. The two conspirators withdrew 
into the shadow of the red curtains, and 
talked for half an hour; and then the two 
young men sat before the great fire of logs 
and sipped little cups of tea. Howlett was 
bored. Curt and Lady Jane were excited, 
and Miss Folsom, thin and pale and roman- 
tic, was full of fluster. 

When they departed at last, Curt grasped 
Howlett’s arm. 

‘“You Americans have some common 
sense. I believe that the day will come 
when you will be arbiters in questions of 
state over here. You can take some im- 
personal interest in an affair. Lady Jane 
tells me that Lord Primrose has told her 
mother (the old fellow has been hanging 
about Lady Dalrymple for thirty years, 
they say) that the Czar is furious over the 
trick Bismarck has played him in this mar- 
riage. It caught him napping. He wants 
Carpathia, and at one time he designed 
putting me on the throne.’’ Curt instinct- 
ively pushed his fur clad chest forward. 

‘* But if you were put on the throne——”’ 

‘** All would be up between Jane and me! 
Well, I believe I would give up a throne for 
Jane, but there will be no question of that. 
Nobody keeps the throne of Carpathia. It 
is going to be a thing of the past, presently. 
There isn’t going to be any throne, only a 
governorship—at least, if Russia has it all 
her own way, which would certainly be the 
case if they put insignificant me there. I 
am one of the paper men with whom royal 
families are generally provided. But you 
see, if I am once ruler of Carpathia, and 
then it is absorbed into Russia, I must be 
paid something. Then Jane and I can 
afford to marry and live in Paris, and be 
somebody.’’ 

““It seems to me you ought to be clever 
enough to be somebody any way.” 

‘“‘Oh, bless me, I didn’t think that all 
out. It was old Lord Primrose. He was 
rambling to Lady Dalrymple, showing her 
what a great man he is, and Jane picked it 
mp.”’ 
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“It sounds like a comic opera.”’ 

‘Ves, it does,’? Curt said; ‘“‘but the 
whole scheme of royalty is a good deal like 
a comic opera, if you will just think of it a 
minute. My mother was an American— 
didn’t you know that? She came from 
Nevada. She was very rich when my 
father married her in Paris, and then some- 
thing went wrong with the money. It was 
mines or something. She was half Mexi- 
can. Uncle Serge was very fond of my 
mother, and so was the Czar. They used 
to come to her house when they were young 
men. ‘They say she is the only human 
being that ever made Serge laugh. When 
she died, she asked Serge to look after me, 
and he has done it. So we may be kins- 
men, for aught I know. You know, of 
course, that my mother was only my 
father’s morganatic wife ; and when he died 
without a will, his property all went to his 
family—to Serge.”’ 

‘*But he was your father——’ 

‘‘Oh, they give me a fair allowance, and 
I am one of the family,’’ Curt said. ‘‘It’s 
all part of the comic opera. I cannot com- 
plain. If they put me over there in Car- 
pathia,it will be a public acknowledgment.”’ 

They had taken to the droshky again, 
and had turned into the Grand Morskaja, 
which led them up to the doors of the 
Yacht Club. Already the place was full of 
men. The ceiling of the smoking room 
was dim, and the card rooms were brilliant 
and gay with uniforms which had come 
from the Winter Palace. 

The two young men were not old enough 
for the scene to be a stale one tothem. It 
had only been within the year that Curt had 
come from his university, and the homage 
which he received here as one almost in the 
family of the Czar was pleasant to his 
youthful heart. To Howlett, it was all like 
a gorgeous pageant. 

They went into the smoking room, and 
Curt insisted upon ordering and drinking a 
bottle of champagne, making Howlett share 
it. The American wanted to get away 
somewhere and think, as Wasia had bidden 
him, but he could not gather his thoughts. 
It appeared to him that .Curt held the key 
to the trouble somehow, that in Lord Prim- 
rose’s exposition of the political situation of 
Carpathia was to be found Wasia’s rescue. 

Howlett would rescue his princess, even 
though she could never be for him. He 
would fight for her, as knights of old fought 
for the honor of their queen, or for the 
noble ladies whose favors were tied in their 
helmets. He would love her like a goddess 
set aloft—and then he thought that she was 
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a young and beautiful girl, as well as a 
princess, and his heart spoke to his brain. 

‘‘Come and show us how to play your 
American poker,’’ Curt said to him; and 
before he could refuse, a dozen young men 
were about him begging for an initiation 
into the mysteries of the great game. 
Howlett went good naturedly and sat down 
at one of the green covered card tables, 
just vacated by a baccarat party. Curt, a 
young Englishman who had played the 
game before, and two Russians, sat down, 
while a large group drew up around them. 
Howlett dealt the hands and explained the 
mysteries of flushes and straights and calls 
and jackpots. In a moment the ready 
Tartars, born gamblers, every one of them, 
caught the spirit of the game, and were 
making gold pieces into counters. 

As play went on, the crowd behind How- 
lett moved like the waves of the sea, but he 
did not notice. He was partly absorbed 
in the game, as he was always absorbed in 
everything he tried to do, and he was keep- 
ing up an undercurrent of plans. Suddenly 
there was a change in the occupant of the 
chair opposite. One of the Russians had 
arisen and given his seat to another. When 
Howlett looked up he met the evil, scarred 
face of Von Konig. 

The new prince had come to the club as 
any other member might come, and there 
was no formality of introduction. He was 
simply a gentleman amusing himself. Evi- 
dently he had played the game before, or 
his observation had served him, for he 
asked for no instruction. He ‘‘ discarded,”’ 
and ‘‘drew,’’ and ‘‘came in’’ with the air 
of a veteran. 

Howlett had let his hand lie idle almost 
every round since the new addition. He 
was only waiting for a chance to go with- 
out appearing abrupt. When he looked 
across at Von K6nig, the prince’s eyes 
seemed fairly to burn with a cruel triumph. 
Howlett felt his cheeks growing hot, and 
his hands trembling as he lifted the cards. 

‘* That devil !’’ he felt himself saying. 

‘The Americans are a great people to in- 
vent so crafty a game,’’ Von Konig said in 
Russian to the man beside him. He spoke 
with the air of taking it for granted that 
Howlett did not understand him, although 
he knew—and Howlett knew that he knew 
—that the American spoke the Russian 
language. ‘It’s like their character—all 
‘bluff.’ They play the boldest when they 
have nothing in their hands.”’ 

Howlett was not a wise and elderly states- 
man; he was a young soldier with blood 
and temper. 
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‘*When we Americans play, we play 
games of skill and finesse,’’ he said in Ger- 
man, Von K6nig’s own language. ‘‘It is 
only when we are at serious work that we 
fill our hands—sometimes with swords.”’ 

The scar on the prince’s forehead grew 
livid, and in an instant Howlett regretted 
the gaucherie of having referred to that 
schoolboy quarrel, although he still be- 
lieved that the man who had grown from 
the boy he had known in Von Konig must 
be a bully and a brute. 

‘‘Sometimes when you are at play, too, 
you fill your hands,’’ Von Konig said, as 
Howlett laid down his cards on the table. 
‘I discarded that king ;’’ and he put his 
finger on a king of diamonds that had fallen 
from Howlett’s hand. 

For answer, the young American leaned 
across the table and slapped the Prince of 
Carpathia smartly on the cheek. In an in- 
stant there was a confused crowd. The 
Carpathian prince was surrounded, and 
Howlett, with Curt’s arm about his shoul- 
der, was hurried away. 

‘*Good heavens!’ the boy said, ‘‘ what 
is going to become of you? You have struck 
the guest of the Czar.’’ 

‘‘ Appearing simply as a gentleman, and 
insulting—insulting by a lie—a representa- 
tive of the American government.”’ 

Howlett spoke proudly, but in his heart 
he knew that his life in Russia was over. 
He knew that he would be recalled at once. 
And before his career, before everything, 
came the thought of leaving Wasia in the 
hands of that brute. He groaned. 

‘Oh, don’t take itso hard. The brute 
deserved a sword thrust. The governors 
will know that Johann was lying. He is 
that sort,’? Curt said. He knew that the 
affair was serious, but there was no neces- 
sity of making it too bad. 

“JT am only thinking,’’ Howlett said, 
“that I have allowed him to put me out of 
his way. I feel that I must go to the Czar 
and tell him that brute’s character. I will 
say that he must not marry the Princess 
Wasia.”’ 

Curt broke into incredulous laughter. 
“You Yankees ave funny! Why, look 
here, what could you tell Iskander that he 
doesn’t know ?—even if you could get near 
enough to tell him anything. Well, if I 
ever! ’’ and he laughed again. 

“T could tell him, for one thing, what I 
am surprised that the princess has not told 
—that this man is the fellow who insulted 
her, and followed her to the borders of 
Russia.’’ 


‘““Whew!’’ Curt whistled. ‘Is that so? 
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But you said that man was a common low 
fellow from Dresden.” 

‘‘He went to school with me there. He 
was the lowest brute in the school. I gave 
him the scar he wears. He sat at that table 
to insult me.”’ 

“Oh! Ah!’ Curt said. ‘‘The plot 
thickens! This is a very pretty story. 
Now I suppose some people would call it 
romantic that Johann fell in love with 
Wasia before he knew who she was. And 
he was a poor beggar once. Say, do you 
mind my telling Jane?’’ 

But Howlett did not answer. The droshky 
had reached the door of his apartment, and 
he alighted. It seemed to him that in this 
accursed country they could see nothing in 
its true light. By his folly he had assured 
his own recall, and he would have to go and 
leave Wasia to her fate. 

‘“No, I never will!’’ he almost shouted 
to himself as he stood in his own room, 
Then he put his head down on his arms 
and a dry sob came out of his throat. 


VI. 


WHEN Howlett awakened the next morn- 
ing he lay for several minutes trying to 
account for the sense of dull misery that 
brooded over his brain. He was too young 
and healthy not to sleep soundly, and he 
had to push aside his drowsiness before he 
could summon his consciousness and fix it 
upon his trouble. 

He had taken such pride in his profes- 
sion. It had been such a triumph when he 
had become the youngest attaché in the 
diplomatic corps. Now his career in that 
direction was finished. There had been 
tangle enough in the affairs of Carpathia 
before he put his hand to Johann’s cheek. 
There was nothing for him now but recall. 
He thought, with a blush of shame, that 
even then the whole story was being read at 
American breakfast tables. He had made 
himself as miserable as he could before he 
thought of the difference in time, and 
realized that he still had a few hours of 
blessed oblivion. 

As it happened, the story never was 
known in America, except as a vague and 
nameless rumor. The Imperial Yacht 
Club can keep its own'secrets, and it was 
only in whispers that the news crept out. 

Howlett was usually out very early, but 
the tasks of the morning were so disagree- 
able today that he allowed himself the 
luxury of shirking them for a few moments. 
A noiseless turning of his door upon its 
hinges brought into view the Swiss who 
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cared for his apartment, holding a coffee 
tray. 

‘*Sir,’’? he said, ‘‘ there is a person out- 
side—a woman—who wishes to sell you 
Russian laces and embroideries.”’ 

At once Howlett remembered that he 
would be going home presently, and that 
it was trash like this that his womenkind 
always expected from a returning traveler. 
There could be no trouble great enough to 
cause him to forget the little kindnesses of 
life. 

‘Say that I will be there in a moment,”’’ 
he called as he disappeared through the 
portiéres into his bath. 

It was by no means the typical Russian 
merchant’s wife or daughter who rose as 
Howlett entered, although there was a 
suggestion of the Jewess in her features. 
She was very pretty, after a soft and 
kittenish type. Her black dress and modest 
hat could not make her inconspicuous. 
When she put her veil back, and Howlett 
saw her face, he thought she looked like 
a woman who was in the habit of facing 
crowds. She gazed squarely and frankly 
into his blue eyes, and then let her lashes 
fall, as she picked up her basket of lage and 
embroidery and began turning the contents 
over. 

‘‘ What have you?’’ Howlett asked. 

‘‘T have everything,’’ she answered in 
French. ‘‘ Here is embroidery from the 
steppes, and the coarse lace of the peasantry, 
which is the most decorative.’’ 

The Swiss, who still hovered about, went 
through the door, and closed it after him. 
The woman held up a strip of embroidery 
of many colors. 

‘‘ This,’’? she said, looking squarely into 
Howlett’s face, ‘‘is handsomer than any- 
thing you can buy, unless you are going 
to Carpathia.”’ 

There was in her tone a question that 
made Howlett look at her intently for an 
instant. 

‘‘T am not going to Carpathia,’’ he said. 

‘““Why not?’? the woman whispered. 
‘‘Why not? I heard last night of the blow 
you gave to Johann. I know who you are. 
You are the American boy who gave him 
that scar. He has never forgiven you. He 
hates you.”’ 

‘‘ What is that to you? And why should 
I go to Carpathia?’’ 

He began to think that he had a mad 
woman in his sitting room. The questions 
were out before he stopped to consider. 

‘“‘I know I can trust you, because you 
are an American gentleman. ‘That is why 
Icome to you. Johann Von Konig is my 
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husband.’’ She exploded the words with 
passion, standing up, her hands over her 
heaving bosom. 

‘“Your husband!’ There was wonder 
and joy in Howlett’s voice. He might have 
known, he thought to himself, that Von 
Konig would be exactly that sort of a 
scoundrel. ‘‘ Your husband? Why, he is 
trying to marry——’’ Howlett could not 
speak the name. 

‘And he will do it, unless something 
prevents.”’ 

“But you said—”’ 

The woman made a gesture of despair. 

‘*Do you not know that he is a prince? 
That his marriage to me is not binding? I 
am his wife, I have been his wife for three 
years. Before this great change came in 
his fortunes, I supported him by dancing. 
After it came he still allowed me to dance.”’ 
With nervous fingers she took a chain from 
under her collar, and showed Howlett the 
face of a child, with curling black hair, 
‘‘My boy ought to be heir to Carpathia by 
all the rights of an eldest son, lawfully born, 
but he is a nameless nobody.’’ There was 
more passion than sorrow in her voice. 
‘‘ But if Carpathia were taken away from 
Johann, he would come back tome.” 

‘‘ This marriage shall be stopped,’’ How- 
lett said. ‘‘ The friends, the guardians of 
the young lady whom Von Konig would 
marry shall hear your story. They will 
put a stop to it. There is no princess in 
Europe who would be allowed to marry 
him. It is an outrage!”’ 

The woman laughed. It sounded like 
Curt’s laugh of the night before. 

‘*Do you suppose they do not know it? 
If you read the Paris journals, you would 
have had it over and over. When has 
there been a prince married, for years, of 
whom the same story was not told? Some- 
times it is true and sometimes it is not. 
The Queen of England is the only sovereign 
who ever made an objection to a morgan- 


atic wife. The Czar’s father had one, as 
everybody knows. It is nothing. I should 
be laughed at for offering a claim. I could 


never come near enough to the highest in 
power to present a complaint. Were I to 
do so, I should be escorted over the frontier, 
at the very least.’’ 

‘“Why do you come to me?’’ Howlett 
asked the question in agony. It seemed to 
him that no man had ever been so helpless. 

‘‘Because you are going to lose your po- 
sition here through him; because you are 
the friend of the young Prince Curt, who 
would go to Carpathia as its ruler were 
Johann turned aside; and because ’’—she 
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looked him fully and boldly in the face— 
‘‘you would serve the Princess Wasia. 
Johann has laughed at your foolish passion 
for her. I have dear friends in his suite. I 
know all that passes. I also know,’’ she 
went on passionately, ‘‘ that they hate him 
in that country. There is nota Carpathian 
that would not prefer the yoke of Russia, 
rather than be governed by him. ‘There is 
a seething tempest there, only waiting to 
break forth. The students in the university 
of Carapeth are almost in a state of revolt. 
They want to get rid of Johann, believing 
that the hour will come when they may be 
a free state. ‘They are opposed to this mar- 
riage, as it will inevitably fix Johann on 
the throne, even if Wasia’s Russian sympa- 
thies bring the principality under Russian 
influences. Now is the time to make a 
strike to dethrone him. You must leave 
Russia in any case. Take Curt and go to 
Carpathia.’’ 

She arose with a dramatic gesture, and 
walked toward the door. She turned back 
with the curtain which covered it grasped 
in her hand. ‘‘Save Wasia!’’ she said, 
and she was gone. 

She had forgotten her embroideries, and 
Howlett gathered them all carefully to- 
gether. Then he ordered his sleigh and 
dressed himself to go to the minister’s. 


VII. 


HOWLETY?’s interview at the legation was 
anything but pleasant. Mr. Folsom had 
asked that this particular young man should 
be sent to St. Petersburg ; and now that he 
had caused this trouble so early in the 
story, the minister was inclined to be rather 
severe. He could not blame Howlett for 
slapping any man who had accused him 
of cheating at cards. The fact that the 
accusation was a falsehood was questioned 
by nobody. Johann was considered a semi 
barbarian, and somehow the rumor crept 
out that the two men had met before. 

The minister had confined his reproof to 
the gambling. ‘‘The game of poker has 
worked enough havoc in America without 
introducing it to these hot headed savages,’’ 
he said severely. 

‘““What am I to do?’’ Howlett asked 
meekly. 

‘‘T am extremely sorry,’’ the minister 
said, ‘‘ but I am afraid you will have to go 
home. In fact,’’ he added, clearing his 
throat, ‘‘ I have already cabled for advice.”’ 

Howlett knew exactly what that meant. 
His recall had been cabled for. He would 
go back and join his regiment somewhere 


on the desert. He would lead a quiet 
life, with his studies, his books, and his 
gun, while Wasia, his princess, his dar- 
ling, was dying a death by torture as the 
wife of a brute, a bigamist. The thought 
of resigning came to him. Suppose he did? 
He would be only the simplest American 
citizen. He could never by any chance 
come near the princess again. 

As he went out after the interview, he met 
Mrs. Folsom. She stopped him and put her 
motherly arm through his. 

“‘T think you did exactly right,’’ she 
said, and so does John”’ (John being the 
United States minister). ‘‘ They will make 
a hero of you when you get to America. I 
wish you were going to make the fight for 
Congress in Kentucky. You would carry 
your district at a walk, if the newspapers 
and your party speakers once heard that 
you had slapped the face of a king for ac- 
cusing you of having another one up your 
sleeve! Gracious! But it would be a good 
campaign story. I never heard a better. 
Slapped a king!’ And Mrs. Folsom, with 
long years behind her of political canvas- 
sing and wire pulling for husband and 
father, sighed for a great opportunity lost. 

Howlett walked down through ‘the 
Nevsky, letting the sleigh drive back home. 
He did not know where to go. Half a 
dozen acquaintances met him and bowed in 
a perfunctory fashion. Suddenly he de- 
termined to go to the Yacht Club and in- 
sist upon an investigation of Von Konig’s 
charges. He felt that he had a perfect 
right to ask for it. 

As he walked along the ringing stones, 
it seemed to him that there was a footfall 
echoing to his. There were hundreds of 
people on the streets, and he tried to reason 
with himself that it was nonsense. He 
turned, and could see no one whom he 
might suspect. A rather dandyish French- 
man was looking at the photographs of 
actresses in one of the frosty windows, but 
everybody else was hurrying through the 
biting air. 

At the Yacht Club men looked at Howlett 
as though they wondered what he was doing 
there. He was not a regular member, but 
had been introduced. Doubtless, many of 
them were entirely in sympathy with him, 
but they could not sayso. He had attacked 
a prince, the guest of the Czar. It was 
well to let such an incendiary go his own 
way. 

Going his own way was rather a forlorn 
journey, and when he came across Curt at 
the door he would have manufactured a 
reason for taking him away and talking to 
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him if he had not had one. The plan the 
dancer had suggested all at once seemed 
feasible. 

‘‘Let us go away from here,’’ Curt said, 
after they had made the tour of the rooms. 
‘‘This atmosphere seems to have a chill 
upon it. I know a little café around the 
corner where we can be quite undisturbed. 
What isthe row, any way?”’ 

‘‘What did Lady Jane mean by sending 
for you to come ‘at once,’ the other night? 
Did she only want to see you, or—pardon 
me, but did she think you could do any- 
thing about Carpathia ?’’ 

‘“‘ Lady Jane is a woman, and an English- 
wotan.’’ 

‘* But did she?”’ 

“‘T had been drinking champagne last 
night, my dear semi countryman,’’ Curt 
said, ‘‘and my ideas may have expanded. 
Lady Jane was anxious that I should go 
over to Carpathia while the throne stood 
cold and empty, and seat myself thereon. 
I believe she had an idea that I could put 
my tongue in my cheek and remind Johann, 
when he came home again, that possession 
was nine points of the law. She appeared 
to have an idea, which old Primrose had 
dropped from his diplomatic lips into her 
mother’s teacup, that Russia would stand 
behind me if I were to act with decision.”’ 

‘*And wouldn’t Russia ?”’ 


‘‘If you know what Russia is going to ° 


do you have solved the problem of the 
mysterious east.”’ 

‘Curt, are you an adventurer ?”’ 

‘‘ What else is there left for me to be ?”’ 

“You couldn’t lose much if you tried for 
the throne of Carpathia and missed it.”’ 

‘“T should lose about everything I have, 
which I do not consider a large stake.’’ 

‘‘And if you were to win it?” 

‘‘Johann would lose his bride, but’’—- 
Curt spoke earnestly—‘‘ you would not win 
her.’’ 

They had entered the café now, and were 
holding glasses of vodka on the table before 
them, but they were not drinking. With 
his black eyes and the heavy barbaric rings 
on his fingers shining in the light of the 
open fire, Curt wasa picture of vivid earnest- 
ness. It was like a new layer upon the top 
of his usual picturesque recklessness. 

“I have no such hope,’’ Howlett said 
dully, but his heart sank as he spoke the 
words. He had the instinctive hope which 
nature has planted in every honest man’s 
heart, that the woman he loves may be his 
own. ‘‘But I may perhaps do something 
toward saving her from the horror of this 
dreadful marriage, this marriage which can 
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be ro real marriage, for the man already 
has a wife.’’ 

‘““Yes, I know he has—Stefanie the 
dancer. He has been married to her for 
years. It is not binding.’’ Curt spoke 
with the utmost composure. 

‘You people are supposed to have the 
highest organizations in the world; you 
are the ruling class, and yet you have the 
theories of life that belong to the middle 
ages. You are callous to delicate feelings.”’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense—don’t call names. Write 
all that in a liberal newspaper, for the 
censor to read. We are like everybody 
else. It only shows plainer with us. We 
can’t disguise our motives any more than 
we can disguise our ages. It is all written 
down for us. They would want to marry 
Wasia to me, I suppose. They may not. 
I shall only be a sort of stop gap for a little 
while if I get into Carpathia. They will 
want to put her on a permanent throne. 
She is a lovely girl. She ought to marry an 
English king. She is more than half Eng- 
lish. Only I seriously fear she would be 
arguing against tlle House of Lords before 
six months. Would you believe that she 
went to call on a prominent nihilist in 
Geneva, and argued the subject of Russia’s 
future out with her? Wasia knows that 
Russia couldn’t rule herself. She is be- 
fogged, numbed by cold. There is no rea- 
son for the nihilists.’’ 

‘They ought to come to free the ruling 
classes, if anybody.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, there is no such prisoner as the 
Czar Alexander,’ Curt said sadly, ‘‘ and 
few as miserable men. But he does his 
duty as he understands it. The men who 
know the Czar love him.’’ 

‘‘ And yet he sacrifices this young girl ?’’ 

“That is his duty as he understands it. 
He married his brother’s betrothed for rea- 
sons of state. He has been happy, and he 
made her happy. Why do you continually 
talk of this as something you must stop? 
Has Wasia given you any hint ?’’ 

‘*] have not talked with her long.’’ 

‘* If I believed that it would ruin her life’s 
happiness to marry Johann,’’ Curt said, ‘‘I 
would make that adventure into Carpathia. 
It might make me a fugitive, an exile,.an 
outcast. I suppose Serge and his wife 
would never forgive me, and I should be 
reduced, in case of failure, to earning my 
daily bread at a card table in a Paris club. 
Kings in exile have done it before me.’’ 

‘‘T have a considerable fortune,’’ Howlett 
said. ‘‘It is at your disposal.”’ 

‘‘My dear fellow, I always supposed, 
until this moment, that you were a nan of 
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common sense, Yankee shrewdness, and all 
that sort of athing. Suppose, before you 
risk so much, you see Wasia and find out 
whether she wants to be left in maiden 
meditation, while Johann is kicked from 
the soil of Carpathia?’’ 

‘*How am I to see her ?”’ Howlett asked 
eagerly. 

Curt spread out his jeweled fingers. ‘Do 
not ask me,’’ he said. ‘‘She is too precious 
now to be let run about with Mme. Berg. She 
is at the country house of her sister. They 
drove there this morning. She will not ap- 
pear again until all the details of her wed- 
ding are settled. No invitation has been 
extended to me to join them there.’’ 

Now there happens to be in the brains of 
most successful men a trait that is created 
for special occasions. When a thing has 
been called impossible, then this instinct 
drives them to make it possible. They are 
the men who break down fallacies of every 
sort, who dispel shadows and bugbears, 
who turn events. America is the country 
where brains of this sort come to maturity, 
and Howlett owned one of them. It was 
not that his caution was small, but his com- 
bativeness was large. 

‘‘Is there any way by whichI can see 
the Princess Wasia ?”’ 

‘* None that I know of, short of bombard- 
ing the castle,’’ said Curt. ‘‘ There is a 
legend that a page of the time of the great 
Catherine enticed a maid of honor down a 
rope ladder, and was forgiven by his royal 
mistress on account of his valor. But the 
great Catherine’s days are over.”’ 

‘*T do not wish to entice any one down a 
rope ladder, but Will you go with me 
to that house ?”’ 

“ Heigho !’? Curt laughed. ‘‘ They say 
the days of romance are over. I can see no 
harm in your having ten minutes’ talk 
with Wasia. I suppose the common sense 
thing to do would be to try and get Serge 
to take me out there. He might do it, and 
I could ask Wasia what she wants. But it 
is altogether likely that my request would 
be refused, and then they would begin to 
watch around and wonder what I wanted. 
Taking it altogether I believe I should pre- 
fer the adventure of trying to see her.” 

“Will you go?” 

‘“* Yes, I will.” 

‘Tonight ?” 

‘* Tonight.” 





VIII. 


‘“You may go out tonight. I shall not 
require your services,’’ Howlett said to his 
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Swiss after the dinner had been served. He 
turned his reading lamp around on the 
table, and gave an extra screw to it that 
made the flame shoot up. He had been at 
his desk for hours, arranging papers and 
writing letters, and it looked as if he had 
found an all night occupation. The Swiss 
mentally thanked Heaven that his lines had 
been cast in such pleasant places, and took 
his departure. 

He was hardly out of the house when 
Howlett’s whole manner changed. He 
pulled off the easy old blouse that he had 
been wearing, and rapidly dressed himself 
in the warmest garments, covering himself 
finally with a heavy fur coat, and donning 
a fur cap which came down about his ears. 
He had a vestige of his uniform on, but at 
the last minute he buckled about his waist, 
inside his outer coat, a full belt of cart- 
ridges, and thrust two revolvers into it. 

All the time he was watching a little 
clock on the mantelpiece. As the hour 
struck he started towards the door; then he 
hesitated and came back. Stuck into the 
wall, holding up a corner of a Navajo 
blanket, which had been woven by some 
squaw on the plains of New Mexico, and 
had come all the way to do duty as a tap- 
estry, was a knife with a keen steel blade 
and a bone handle. Howlett had picked it 
up from a Pike County man who declared 
that it had once been the property of the 
redoubtable Colonel James Bowie. He 
took it down now, and ran his naked thumb 
along its edge. Evidently it was such good 
steel that it had not been injured by its late 
uses. It went into the belt with the two 
revolvers. . 

The incongruity of calling on a princess 
with a bowie knife in his belt aroused no 
sense of humor in Lieutenant Howlett. 
Life had become too serious for laughter. 
It was for the light minded Curt to enjoy 
the comedy of the situation. 

He ran down the steps and out into the 
streets without seeing any one in the house. 
A beggar stood at the door ina dirty old 
sheepskin coat, and whined out an insistent 
appeal. Howlett started to pass him, but 
the man followed. With a gesture of im- 
patience, and in the hope of ridding him- 
self of an unpleasant follower, the American 
pushed aside his coat and took two or three 
copper pieces from his pocket. The light 
flashed for one second on the polish of the 
revolvers, and then the two parted. How- 
lett walked rapidly to the corner of the 
street, where an extra droshky stood in the 
line of waiting vehicles. He stopped, 
loudly bargained with the man to take him 
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to the American minister’s, a few blocks 
away, and seated himself inside. 

The beggar walked ten steps, said a few 
words to a man who had just left another 
droshky, and then disappeared around a 
corner. 

Howlett went in the direction of the 
minister’s, but drove on past the house, 
without stopping, and on out toward the 
open country. As they left the last of the 
houses behind, Howlett left the back seat, 
climbed over to the front, and seated him- 
self beside the driver. The three horses 
were skimming along over the snow, their 
bells sending their peals far and wide. 

‘‘We will let the bells jangle for a few 
miles farther,’’ Curt said, for it was that 
hothead who sat on the driver’s seat, hand- 
ling the reins as if he had driven a troika 
all hisdays. ‘‘ How do you like my system 
of bargaining? I have been thinking as we 
came along that if the worst came to the 
worst, I might become a cab driver. There’s 
money in it, as you Americans say.’’ 

‘‘How long before we get there, and 
what are the plans?”’ 

“Plans! Plans! My dear fellow, I 
gave you a plan of the castle when we 
parted. I marked in red ink the window 
from which the page of the time of Cather- 
ine enticed the maid of honor down the 
rope ladder. Ican dono more. Iam sure 
I cannot tell how you are going to see 
Wasia. I supposed you would have thought 
out some plan ere this. Ah! I am glad I 
did not take those bells off. Here is a 
troika behind us. I wonder if that can be 
Serge. There are few houses on this branch 
of the road. If he asks us where we are 
going, we are going after Father Gregory, 
who lives just beyond the country house. 
He has been sent for by an old friend, who 
is very ill. You are my friend.” 

Curt said all this hastily, for the troika 
was just behind them. With great defer- 
ence Curt drew up to the side of the badly 
broken road, and let the other vehicle by. 
It went by, turned, and flew rapidly back 
toward the city. 

‘* Now I wonder what in the devil’s name 
that man could be doing?’’ Curt asked, 
drawing up his horses and looking back. 
At once the troika stopped and turned 
again. As it came alongside, the occupant 
leaned out. 

“Can you tell me,’’ he asked in broken 
Russian, ‘‘if this road leads to the estates 
of Prince Paulanoff? I have lost my way.’’ 

‘The road you are seeking is in exactly 
the opposite direction. Leave Petersburg 
on the other side.’’ 


‘‘Ah!”? the man said in a disappointed 
tone. ‘‘I must hasten.’’ He spoke sharply 
to his driver, and dashed rapidly back. 

In an hour the two adventurers’ horses 
toiled up a steep hill, on the top of which 
stood the country house of the Grand Duke 


Serge. 
“IT was brought up here,’’ Curt said, as 
they drew near. ‘‘ This house was refitted 


by my father for my mother’s residence. 
The apartments of the grand duchess are 
those for which my father chose the fur- 
nishings. Doubtless Wasia has the rooms 
which were mine. They are there in that 
corner. Underneath is the library. What 
was afterward my sitting room was designed 
for my father’s dressing room, and there is 
an inclosed staircase running up in the wall 
behind the bookcase. If Wasiaisin my old 
rooms, and we could get into the library, all 
would be easy.”’ 

‘We must leave the droshky here in the 
clump of trees,’’ Howlett said, ‘‘and you 
may stay here. Why should you risk your- 
self in this? It can do you no good. Tell 
me where the rooms are, and let me trust to 
my own ingenuity.’’ 

“‘You will have me for a companion,”’ 
Curt replied. ‘‘ Am I one to lurk ina clump 
of trees? Of course there is only one thing 
to do. Wasia cannot be asked to come 
down and unlock a door like a lady’s maid. 
Iam going to awaken a servant, and take 
you into that house.’’ 

The horses were made fast with an easily 
slipped knot. 

‘*If you are going to do that,’’ Howlett 
asked, ‘‘ why do you hide the horses ?’’ 

‘“‘ This is a good place to keep the horses 
sheltered and easy of access,’’ Curt said. 
“Come along.”’ 

There was no moon, but the broad ex- 
panse of snow served to throw up a light 
where the trees and the gloomy, square 
house did not shade it. Curt made his way 
toward the back. Going up to an iron 
wicket, which led into the offices, he 
whistled a peculiar call. Presently there 
was a sound of feet on a flagged passage, 
and an old man with a fur cap about his 
ears, and a lantern, came down toward the 
gate. 

‘‘Old Ivan has answered that whistle 
many a night,’’ Curt laughed. ‘‘ He knows 
my ways of old. Ivan,’’ he went on, 
cautiously, with an air of great mystery, 
‘* are the ladies in their apartments ?”’ 

“Yes, your highness, hours ago.”’ 

‘‘Very good. It is necessary that I 
should consult some of the records in the 
library—some of my father’s old records, 
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It is about a matter of business. I have 
brought a lawyer with me. Can you let us 
in for a few minutes without disturbing 
anybody ?”’ 

‘‘Is it another search for the will ?’’ the 
old man whispered. 

‘“Ves,’’ Curt said. 

‘* Please God you may get your rights, 
sir,’? the old man faltered. ‘‘ Come in;’’ 
and he unlocked the gate. 

‘“‘T had forgotten all about the old man’s 
craze,’’ Curt whispered as they followed the 
footsteps. ‘‘He thinks my father left a 
will which has been mislaid; that he in- 
tended to leave me all the unentailed 
property. I know he did nothing of the 
kind, but it will do as a door opener.”’ 

The library was a long, narrow apart- 
ment, surrounded with books. On one 
side a table stood, and just over it hung the 
portrait of a beautiful, smiling woman, so 
real that she was almost like a presence in 
the room. It was not necessary for Curt to 
say that it was his mother. 

“Soft !”? he whispered. ‘‘ Are the apart- 
ments of the Princess Wasia directly over 
this ?’’ he asked, turning to old Ivan. ‘‘ She 
might be disturbed.’’ 

““Be quiet, I beg of you. The young 
princess has been in her rooms all day. 
Her dinner was served to her there. She 
is not happy with the grand duchess. 
Something is wrong between them,’’ the 
old man said. ‘‘ They do not talk together.’’ 

“It strikes me that if my sister wanted 
to palm me off on a brute like Johann, /’d 
speak to her. I should have several remarks 
to make,’’ Curt said in English. ‘‘ You 
may go now, Ivan,’’ he added. ‘‘ We shall 
not be long.’’ 

“ And if you find it?’’ 

‘You shall hear of it on the instant.’’ 

The old man had hardly closed the door 
when Curt pulled down his mother’s port- 
rait and showed steps behind it. His father 
had had it painted as if his wife were stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairway, which she 
had doubtless often used. Curt slipped out 
of sight in an instant, turning back to say : 

‘*T hope she won’t scream and arouse the 
house.”’ 

Howlett listened intently. There was a 
little knock, faint as possible, then a low 
cry, smothered in an instant. Two minutes 
later Curt appeared again. 

‘‘Wasia will see you,’ he said. ‘‘ Take 
this candle, and stop at the turn in the 
stairs. I will wait here.”’ 

Howlett, his heart beating in great 
strokes, took the taper Curt handed him, 
and stepped up on the stair. The canvas 


A PRINCESS AND A 


WOMAN. 


rolled over the opening behind him. He 
found himself in a very narrow way, which 
turned abruptly after two steps. There 
was a niche here, in which a saint had 
stood before the house was remodeled. 
Howlett leaned against it and waited. 

The door at the top of the dark space 
opened, and a figure in a long white gown 
stood there in a half light. Howlett could 
feel little chills coursing over the backs of 
his hands. He could see the pinkiness of 
Wasia’s fingers where the candle light she 
was shading shone through them, and it 
made her seem human and lovable. He 
wondered what he could say to her. 

Step by step she came down. She could 
see his face, as he could see hers, and they 
gazed at each other with half embarrassed 
eyes. Howlett took a step to meet her, and 
as he did, a great wave of crimson went 
over her white cheeks. He could see that 
there were circles about her sweet eyes, 
and the lids were red. 

As the blood went over her face she 
ceased to be a princess, in Howlett’s 
mind ; she became all at once the woman 
he must protect, the woman he loved, the 
woman who trusted him, who loved him. 
The appeal in her eyes overmastered him. 
He put the taper on the pedestal where the 
saint had stood, and held out his arms to 
her. She went intothem like a child. The 
sob of joy and relief that broke from her 
throat brought tears into Howlett’s eyes. 

“‘My darling !’’ he said. ‘‘My darling!’’ 
There was no rank between them now; 
they were only two young lovers in the 
first ecstasy of their passion. ‘‘Come away 
with me now,”’ he whispered. ; 

‘* Must I?’’ she asked, like a child. 

The demon of temptation shook Howlett. 
Why should she not come? One can be no 
more than happy. Surely she would be 
happy with him. There was the droshky 
outside. They could go—whiere could they 
go? How could he ever leave the frontier 
with the Princess Wasia without a passport ? 
It was impossible, however much he might 
wish it. 

‘*Tt is impossible ! ”’ 

The girl put one hand up to his cheek, 
and then put the other under his chin. 

“‘ Look at me,”’ she said. 

Their faces were almost together. Her 
lips parted over-the pretty teeth, and her 
eyes looked into his. Howlett could not 
realize that she was a princess, that he was 
committing a crime in being where he was. 
She seemed like some sweet American girl. 
There was nothing foreign, nothing alien 
about her. 
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‘Do you know,”’ she said, ‘‘I do not even 
know your name ?”’ 

‘* Howlett.”’ 

‘Do not be stupid. 
your family name.’’ 

‘* Robert.”’ 

**Do they call you Bob?”’ 

She was laughing. Their eyes met for an 
instant, and then he kissed her again and 
again. Why should they be severe and 
wise? They had a right to be silly. They 
were young. 

Suddenly Curt cleared his throat loudly. 
In another moment they could hear voices 
in the room below. Wasia put her hand 
over Howlett’s mouth. They could hear 
every word. A high, cold woman’s voice 
was speaking. ‘‘How came you here?”’ it 
said. 

“It is Marie,’? Wasia whispered. 

‘‘T came to see Serge,’’ Cuft replied sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ They told me that he was here. 
There was an important message brought to 
mie” 

‘Not about—nihilists?’’ 
went to a whisper. 

Curt was silent. 
in Wasia’s throat. 

‘‘ What is that noise ?’’ Marie asked fear- 
fully. 

‘It was I, rustling this book leaf,’’ Curt 


Your name. Not 


Marie’s voice 


There wasa little giggle 


said. ‘‘ You are in no possible danger from 
nihilists now. You owe that much to 
Wasia. I am afraid you are going to have 


a hard time of it when she has gone,’’ he 
went on airily. ‘‘I think the fact that it 
pleased her to visit you has been all that 
has kept you—pardon me—in one piece, for 
some time.”’ 

‘* How can you say such dreadful things? 
What was your message, then, and why was 
it not delivered ?’”’ 

‘““Serge is not here. Ivan let mein to 
reach the fire for an instant.’’ 

‘“‘ And the message ?”’ 

‘* Related to the Czar. I must go back. 
But first, my dear princess, let me see you 
to the door of your own apartment. It is 
not wise for you to be running about, even 
in your own house, unattended, in times 
like these.’’ 

“Like these? It zs nihilists !’’ 

‘The nihilist is always with us.”’ 

‘*T will go to Wasia’s rooms. Let me 
around the table. I will go up the stair- 
case.”’ 

‘‘And frighten her to death? No.’’ Curt 
was evidently holding her arm and trying 
to lead her toward the door. ‘‘ And then, 
besides that, I will not leave you until I see 
you inside Wasia’s door. I fear your sister 


would hardly understand my walking with 
you up that narrow way.’’ 

There was a suggestion in Curt’s last 
sentence which froze Marie’s tones. ‘‘ You 
may go,’’ she said, and swept out of the 
room, slamming the door behind her. 

Curt rushed to the picture and rolled it 
back. ‘‘Come!’’ he said. 

Wasia tore herself away and flew up the 
stairs, while Howlett joined Curt. Together 
they hurried out through the corridor, and, 
unlocking the wicket, started toward their 
droshky. ‘They ran toward the trees at the 
edge of the wood. As they passed the first 
one, a bullet flew before Curt’s face, so 
close that he felt the wind of its passage. 

Howlett slipped one of his own pistols 
into his hand. He had left his furs in the 
droshky, and wore a short coat under which 
his belt was buckled. As another shot flew 
by them he whispered to Curt, ‘‘Run on 
and get the horses. I will hold them at 
bay.”’ 

He could see a man’s arm moving in the 
open space where the light came through. 
It was almost pitchy dark here in the thick 
trees. Howlett fired and the arm dropped. 
But at the same instant he felt himself 
seized in a powerful grasp and pushed back. 
His pistol was knocked from his hand, and 
his right arm held. With his left hand he 
grasped the bone handle of his knife, 
and, wrenching his shoulder free, struck 
backward with all his might. He felt the 
knife strike and cut. The grasp on his 
arm relaxed, and with another effort he was 
free. 

He could see nothing. Only a sense of 
locality that was one of his strongest in- 
stincts led him to the droshky. Curt 
whistled the lash about the horses’ ears and 
they dashed away over the plain. 

‘*T have killed a man, I think,’’ Howlett 
said. ‘‘ Who were they?”’ 

‘‘Heaven only knows. It may be any- 
body, from Serge’s own men to Johann’s. 
It is probably Johann’s, guarding the prin- 
cess. He is barbarian enough to expect 
somebody to carry her off; and circuim- 
stances are almost bearing him out. What 
did Wasia say? Does she want to marry 
the brute ?’”’ 

‘*She does not,’’ Howlett replied em- 
phatically. 

‘‘T thought she didn’t,’’? Curt said, and 
then he laughed. He had heard every word 
through the picture, but there was no ne- 
cessity for telling that. The sacredness of 
royalty had not been sufficiently ground 
into the morganatic nephew of the Grand 
Duke Serge. Lawlessness was in his blood. 
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He knew that the conventionalities must be 
observed on the crust, but what went on 
underneath was a matter of one’s individual 
concern. 

‘Am I to make that throw for Car- 
pathia ?”’ 


IN TWO CITIES. 


will not be for you. It will only be to 
marry some one else.”’ 

“T will risk it,’? Howlett replied. He was 
ready to fight the world now. 

He ran up the steps of hisapartment. By 


his door stood a man, who pushed a note 


“T have a fortune,’’ Howlett said. ‘‘My into his hand and slipped away. Howlett 
fortune and my life are with you.” read it by his expiring lamp. 

HK | wouldn’t throw them away,” Curt Johann has spies following you. Be careful, 
said seriously. ‘If by chanceI succeed, and leave Russia at once. Buy some embroi- 
Wasia will be taken from Johann, but she deries in Carpathia. STEFANIE. 


(To be continued.) 


IN TWO CITIES. 


PARIS. 


HER eyes are full of laughter and of light ; 
She twines her flowers, all dew wet irPher hair, 
Until their fragrance, as they wither there, 
Makes all the sunshine magically bright. 
She wears her beauty with a sweet delight, 
And smiles—as innocence alone should dare. 


Yet those who in the gray night follow, where 
Sleeps high Notre Dame in massiveness and might, 
Have seen her bow her proud, glad head, and weep, 

With all the burden of the mystery 

Of woe—dead tragedies, and living cries, 
And sickening secrets her great heart must keep 
Of sin and sorrow—that no one may see 
Her solemn memories in her laughing eyes. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, 


HERE stand, and while that holy, well known strain 
Fills all the vaulted arching, lift your eyes. 
Ah, you will tremble, yes, and tears will rise 
With the oppressive awe of it, and pain 
Born of excess of beauty. But remain 
Quite motionless, until its beauty lies 
Like music in your heart, or like the skies’ 
Own spotless noon, that waters clear retain. 


Then, weep. For here is carved the soul’s one prayer, 
Silent, unuttered principle of life } 
Ineffably divine, that all things teach— 
The aspiration, and the yearning, there 
In secret, and the soul’s unfruitful strife 
To touch pure, snow clad heights she cannot reach. 
Edith Neil. 














FOREVER AND A DAY. 


ISS WINIFRED CRAIGIE gave one 
last glance around the room to 
see that everything was in readi- 

ness. She moved a Chinese bowl full of 
roses so that they could nod to their own 
reflections in the oval gilt mirror hanging 
above them. She pushed a low chintz 
covered rocker nearer to the fireplace, 
where some driftwood was smoldering. 
Her own straight backed stair stood in its 
accustomed corner, near enough to the fire 
but out of the way of drafts from the 
chimney. The small rocking chair seemed 
to be a disturbing element in the room, and 
the white haired old lady glanced at it 
apprehensively from time to time. For, 
after many years of silence, the old house 
was going to be awakened. 

Priscilla, Miss Winifred’s niece, had 
written to her expressing a desire to visit 
Craigport. She was going to be married in 
the fall to George Gorham, a naval officer 
stationed at Washington, and she told her 
aunt that she wanted to be away from the 
gay world for a little while. She wanted, 
too, to see the old homestead where the 
Craigies had lived ever since the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and she wanted George 
to see it. Would her dear aunt Winifred 
be good enough to ask them to come to see 
her? And of course Miss Winifred had 
asked them. 

For thirty years Miss Winifred had lived 
alone with her flowers, her beautiful old 
china, and a bundle of yellowing letters. 
No one knew what had gone wrong in her 
life, but suddenly, when she was about 
twenty four years old, she had disappeared 
from society and taken up her abode in the 
old family homestead at Craigport. 

And now Priscilla was coming to invade 
her solitude, and George was coming a week 
later. There was a rumble of carriage 
wheels, and Miss Winifred drew her soft 
white shawl closer around her slender 
shoulders, smoothed her thin white hair, 
and glanced nervously at the chintz covered 
rocker. But when Priscilla appeared she 
was not a formidable object. She was 
even smaller than her aunt, and the old lady 
welcomed her with a kiss on each cheek. 
“A Craigie, through and through, my 
dear,’’ she whispered. 


There were old family stories to be listened 
to, old portraits and faded daguerreotypes to 
be examined, and all sorts of curious relics 
of dead and gone Craigies. To Priscilla, 
the house seemed to be tenanted by genera- 
tions of ghosts. She saw them sitting in 
the high backed chairs, and she felt them 
wandering through the gloomy halls and 
darkened rooms, breathing whiffs of 
lavender and withered roses over her. 
Time crept by but slowly until George came, 
and then the ghosts of the past made way 
for present joys, and the days could not be 
too long. 

The lovers spent hours on the beach and 
in the old woods of the farm. They were 
walking one day past a little old cemetery, 
and Priscilla suggested that they should go 
inside and sit under the trees. They went 
through the turnstile, and as they walked 
up the sloping path they read on the grave- 
stones the names of old sea captains and 
their wiyes. On some there was the name 
of the wife only, and a brief statement that 
the husband of the deceased had been 
drowned far away in the Indian Ocean or 
the China Sea. 

Priscilla sat down and leaned against an 
old headstone. George stretched himself 
out at her feet, and they talked, as they al- 
ways did, of the life they would lead to- 
gether and the places they wanted to see. 

‘* Well, it will take a long time to do all 
this, sweetheart,’’ George said. ‘‘ How long 
do you think you’ll love me, and want to 
wander about the earth with a sailor hus- 
band ?”’ 

‘**Martha Gilworthy’ over there had 
been ‘a fond and faithful wife for sixty 
years’; perhaps I will be that,’’ Priscilla 
said, raising his hand to her lips. ‘‘ But I 
will make you a promise ; I will love you 
as long as the Martha or Nancy whose name 
is here loved her lord, It may be long or 
it may be short. But this is a vow, and I 
am superstitious ; I know it will come true.”’ 

She moved aside the wild blackberry vines 
that clambered over the crooked old head- 
stone. George watched her; he was not 
superstitious, and he knew that his love 
would last forever, and he knew too, that 
hers would, so why care what. the stone 
might say? The letters had been worn 
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away by the rains of many years, and were 
almost illegible. 

‘Why, it’s ‘ Priscilla,’’’ she cried, and 
in a moment added, with a little note of awe 
in her voice, ‘‘ ‘ Priscilla Craigie.’ It is my 
own headstone. ‘ Aged nineteen years and 
three months,’’’ she read. She replaced 
the blackberry vines tenderly. ‘‘ You see, 
she was neither fond nor faithful.’ 

Priscilla smiled ; it was only a jest, of 
course, but she shivered slightly. They 
left the cemetery and walked home through 
the gathering twilight. She was very quiet 
and thoughtful, and held George’s hand 
tightly clasped in hers. 

After tea they sat with Miss Winifred on 
the porch watching the great yellow moon 
rise and the long streak of light come across 
the water. 

“Aunt Winifred, who was ‘ Priscilla 
Craigie, aged nineteen years and three 
months’? We found her today in the 
cemetery.”’ 

‘‘Haven’t I told you about her, dear?’”’ 
Miss Winifred asked. ‘‘She was my grand- 
father’s youngest sister, and lived here—not 
in this house but in the old one, nearer the 
cliffs. She was going to be married to a 


MADRIGAL. 


young sailor. A few weeks before the day 
set for the wedding a vessel was wrecked 
out here on the rocks. He volunteered to 
go out to the ship with some other men, and 
they saved all the people who were on 
board. Priscilla stood on the cliff watching 
her lover, never thinking of his danger, but 
thanking God that he was so brave and 
strong. He was the last to leave the ship, 
and was coming ashore when the life rope 
broke and he fell into the seething waters. 
He was never seen again; even his body 
never came ashore. Priscilla went back to 
the house and sat down by the window 
facing the sea; she did not speak, she did 
not cry, but in the morning, when they went 
into her room, they found her sitting there, 
dead.’’ 

Miss Winifred shivered a little when she 
finished the story, and went into the house. 
George was sitting on the steps by Priscilla, 
but neither of them spoke for a few 
moments. 

‘*You see I was quite right,’’ she said, 
slipping her hand into his; ‘‘ she could not 
live without him and so she followed him—- 
they have been together ever since, and 
she will love him forever—as I will love you.”’ 


Kathryn Jarboe. 





MADRIGAL,. ' 


SWEETHEART, the day is done, 
And in the amber west 

The shallop moon her port has won, 
By twilight breezes pressed; 

And faint through the sky rings a tender cry, 
Sweetheart, in the fading light, 

While the night winds sigh as they linger by—- 
Sweetheart, good night ! 


Sweetheart, ’tis night’s high noon, 
And through the blue sky’s are 

The stars drift down to the harbored moon 
In the western portal dark ; 

And low in your ear I whisper near, 
Sweetheart, do you hear aright? 

As with answering sigh you make reply, 
Sweetheart, good night ! 


Sweetheart, the short night goes, 
The daylight comes apace, 

And high in the east the morning blows, 
A flower like your face. 

The lark’s cry rings and the linnet sings, 
Sweetheart, as the sky grows bright, 

As faint and far fades the last pale star, 
Sweetheart, good night ! 


Winthrop Packard. 














SAN FRANCISCO has a “ reform mayor” 
in the person of Adolph Sutro. His election 
—which, though Mr. Sutro is a millionaire, 
was a protest against the influence of or- 
ganized capital—brought into the chief 
magistracy of the Golden Gate city one of 
its most remarkable personalities. 

Mr. Sutro came to America from his 
native Prussia when he was a boy, and 
earned his way with his own hands. The 
foundation of his fortune was laid by the 
famous tunnel that bears his name, in the 
silver veined mountains of Nevada. He 
had a natural talent for engineering, and 
on visiting the Comstock mines he saw his 
opportunity. The engineering difficulties 
of his scheme seemed insurmountable, and 


the mining companies received the young 
man’s suggestions with indifference. But 
in the face of the strongest opposition, he 
began the gigantic venture and brought it 
to a successful finish. 

Mr. Sutro next went to San Francisco, 
and invested his money—he was then worth 
about $300,o0o—in the barren sand dunes 
known as the ‘‘outside lands.’’ His fore- 
cast of the city’s growth proved correct, 
and his property became immensely valu- 
able. A tract of rocks and sand fronting 
upon the ocean he made into a beautiful 
park, in which he resides. He has gene- 
rously thrown his gardens open to the pub- 
lic, and has promised to bequeath them, 
with his fine library, to the city. 





Adolph Sutro, Mayor of San Francisco, 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco, 
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Mr. Sutro is close upon his three score 
and tenth year, but he is still full of energy 
and activity. All San Francisco knows 
and respects the keen eyed, white haired 
old gentleman, whose figure, wrapped in a 
fur lined coat and crowned with a soft felt 
hat, is daily seen upon Montgomery Street. 
When the sustenance of the unemployed 


Colonel North’s immense fortune has 
been dug from Peruvian soil, and nitrate of 
soda is its base. In the province of Tara- 
paca there is an area of about one hundred 
and fifty square miles, in which there is a 
deposit of millions of tons of that valuable 
fertilizer. Colonel North controls this area. 
As side industries, just to keep his fine 





Colonel John T. North. 
From a photograph by Elliatt and Fry, London. 


was a pressing local question, Mr. Sutro 
was one of the heaviest investors in meal 
tickets and work coupons. He is always 
one of the first to whom the promoters of a 
worthy charity appeal for aid. 
* * * * 

COLONEL JOHN THOMAS NORTH is one 
of the remarkable figures of the nineteenth 
century. In the center of the financial 
world, London, where there are scores of 
men who are worth dozens of millions, he 
takes his place with the wealthiest in the 
line. His distinction is that he made all 
his money himself. Half a century ago he 
was a poor Yorkshire boy, in Leeds, ap- 
prenticed to a firm of millrights and en- 
gineers. His father died when he was 
twenty three, and he told his widowed 
mother to keep his share of the small pro- 
perty left to the family. 


commercial hand in practice, he bought 
eight hundred acres of argillaceous land in 
Belgium, and organized an enormous plant 
which supplies the best cement in the 
world. He also owns a colliery in South 
Wales, where he employs three thousand 
men. He isa ‘‘son of the earth,’’ and he 
has not done with nourishing himself at 
his mother’s breasts. 

Physically, North is of medium height, is 
moderately stout, and has a ring of reddish 
hair encircling the large bald tract on his 
skull, with a large nose, blue eyes, and a 
fine rubicund visage. He is quick and glid- 
ing in his movements. Mentally, he is still 
quicker. In his offices in the Woolpack 
Building, 3 Gracechurch Street, in the city, 
he is busier than a bee, doing twice the 
work without half the buzzing. 

At one time the railroads in the nitrate 
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region bécame involved, and 
the agent of the Montero 
Brothers, who financed them, 
tried to raise £70,000 in Lon- 
don to pay off a mortgage 
which had been called in. 
Colonel North got the man 
in his office, made him an 
offer of £90,000 for the in- 
terest that his employers had 
in the road, and pinned him 
down to a five minutes’ deci- 
sion on the offer. It was ac- 
cepted. That is Colonel 
North’s characteristic style 
of doing business. 

He lives at Avery Hill, on 
the outskirts of Eltham, one 
of the prettiest spots in Kent. 
It is an hour’s ride from 
Charing Cross. The ‘ Ni- 
trate King’s’’ residence here 
is a huge house covering a 
great deal of ground, but not 
rising very high into the air. 
There are a dozen guest 
rooms, a perfectly appointed 
Turkish bath, a_ billiard 
room, ball room, picture 
gallery, conservatories, and 
a strong room full of plate 
and jewels. 

But our Yorkshire million- 
aire is a tremendous sport. 
As a penniless boy in Leeds 
he showed his sporting blood. Now, with 
his millions, he can gratify this taste fully. 
He has immense stables and kennels at El- 
tham. Among his race trophies are Good- 
wood, Brighton, and Liverpool Cups, beside 
three Waterloo Cups for coursing. He 
has political ambitions, too, and at the re- 
cent election made a bold and almost suc- 
cessful attempt to oust Herbert Gladstone 
from his seat in Leeds. 

At Avery Hill lavish expenditure has 
produced comfort and luxury rather than 
great elegance or refinement. Colonel North 
will always be a bluff, direct, unpolished 
man, with a good heart. His only daughter, 
Miss Emma North, married a few years 
ago the man she loved instead of making a 
more brilliant alliance in which her heart 
would have had less play. She is a pretty 
girl of pleasant manners. The colonel has 
one other child, Captain Henry North, of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers. He inherits 
his father’s ‘‘ sporting blood,’’ and is an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman. 

Colonel North is, in a word, all that the 
poor Yorkshire boy gave promise of being, 





Baron de Hirsch. 
From a photograph. 


and his good, sturdy character has not been 
spoiled by immense riches. ‘This is praise 
enough for a man, The time may come 
when, like Bass and Guinness, the brewers, 
Blundell Maple, the furniture man, and 
‘‘Gus ”’ Harris, the theatrical manager, he 
may write a handle before his name. He 
certainly deserves it as much as they. 

A CHARACTERISTIC of many of the 
wealthiest Hebrews*of the world is the 
quality, call it what one will, that leads 
them to disburse liberally of their shekels 
for the amelioration of their fellow beings. 
Sir Moses Montefiore made his name famous 
by his works of benevolence; Lord Roths- 
child gives $250,000 yearly to charity ; but 
Baron de Hirsch has surpassed all others in 
his readiness to draw upon his millions for 
the benefit of his own race. Four years 
ago he came to the rescue of the persecuted 
Jews in Russia, prepared to devote twenty 
or thirty millions of his money to the allevi- 
ation of their miseries, 

Baron de Hirsch has never done anything 
more calculated to make him an interesting 
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figure in the public eye than his endeavor 
to transplant his down trodden people from 
Russia to the Argentine, and transform them 
into agriculturists. To the general public, 





Mrs. Clara S. Foltz. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco, 


the picture of any Jew, save those of the 
old Testament, contentedly working the 
earth’s surface for a livelihood seems a little 
fanciful. Baron de Hirsch believed, how- 
ever, that under the stress of adversity the 
race that made Palestine a land of milk and 
honey might again become agriculturists. 
The baron’s only son died some time ago, 
so he is defrauding no heirs by his benefac- 
tions. ‘‘ Perhaps if a man could take his 
money with him,’’ he once remarked dryly, 





‘he might not care to dispose of it in this 
way.’’ This was apropos of his immense 
projected expenditures on the Argentine 
scheme. He is a thorough man of the 
world, and his religious views are of the 
broadest sort. He believes that ‘‘ the best 
religion a man can have is to lead an hon- 
est life.’? He has a bureau de bienfaisance 
at 36 Rue de Belle-Chasse, Paris, of which 
Dr. Sonnenfeld is the director. 

The baron’s Paris residence is a magnifi- 
cent house near the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, but he spends much time in Lon- 
don. He is something of a friend of the 
Prince of Wales. He takes quite an inter- 
est in racing, and has had some crack horses, 
such as La Fléche. All his’ winnings on 
the turf are devoted to charity, as are those 
of the Duke of Portland, and some other 
prominent patrons of racing in England. 

Baron de Hirsch is a man of fifty eight, 
slightly inclined to corpulency, with a 
florid complexion, and brilliant eyes of a 
clear, greenish hue. He isa well preserved, 
well groomed man, with a suggestion of 
self importance rather than an air of dis- 
tinction. He dresses quietly and wears 
little jewelry. 

* * * * 

Mrs. CLARA S. Forrz of San Francisco 
is one of the heroines of the ‘‘ new woman’”’ 
movement, but her work has been too seri- 
ous and her achievements too important for 
them to be confounded with a fad. She 
has opened the legal profession to California 
women, and has given them, through her 
own personal work, the facilities for study 
as well as practice. She has created the 
Portia Club, of which she is dean, to give 

women such legal knowledge as shall en- 

able them to take care of their own prop- 
erty and to understand their own rights. 

Mrs. Foltz’ history is an interesting 
one. She is the daughter of a prominent 

Indiana clergyman, one of the men who 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency. She married and lost her husband 
when still a young woman, and was left 
with five little children dependent upon her. 
She says that the text of her law education 
was ‘‘ Use your own rights so as not to in- 
fringe upon the rights of others.’’ An effort 
to preserve her own rights from another’s 
infringement caused her to realize that she 
had found her proper vocation in expound- 
ing thelaw. She studied for two years, and 
in 1879 was admitted to the bar of Califor- 
nia. Previous to this, only male citizens 
had been eligible to practice in the courts. 
Mrs. Foltz had a bill presented in the 
Legislature amending the law. She fol- 
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lowed it, lobbying it through, and then 
stood beside the governor while he signed it. 

Nor was this her only triumph. The 
Hastings College of Law was made a part 
of the State University, but women were 
not admitted to it. The regents of the 
university declared that the rustling of the 
women’s gowns would interfere with the 
male students’ studies. Mrs. Foltz went to 
the libraries and discovered that there was 
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When she returned from Europe last year, 
ready to take up her work, she learned that 
she was expected to make bricks without 
straw. There was no money in the treasury 
to make even the beginning of a ‘‘women’s 
building.’”’ Mrs, Thompson called her aids 
about her, and by her own personal efforts 
has succeeded in erecting a thirty thousand 
dollar building for the display of women’s 
work. 





Mrs. Joseph Thompson, President of the Board of Women Managers of the Atlanta Exposition, 
From a photograph by Condon, Atlanta, Georgia, 


no mention of sex in the laws concerning 
the university. She presented this as her 
arguinent, and the school was opened to 
women. 

* * * * 

MRS. JOSEPH THOMPSON, the president 
of the board of women managers of the At- 
lanta Exposition, has proven that Mrs. 
Palmer of Chicago was not alone in pos- 
sessing great executive ability combined 
with remarkable tact and personal beauty. 

In both cases these ladies upon whom 
such responsibilities fell were society 
women, whose experience was gained in 
social fields, Mrs. Thompson has had one 
task which did not fall to Mrs. Palmer. 





Mrs. Thompson is the daughter of Major 
Livingstone Mims, and before and since her 
marriage has been one of the famous beau- 
ties of the South, and one whose cleverness 
and wit have made her famous no less than 
her beauty. 

OF the three famous octogenarians of 
Europe—the Pope, Bismarck, and Glad- 
stone—the last named, who hopes to cele- 
brate his eighty sixth birthday in December, 
is at once the oldest in years and the most 
youthful in mind and body. Never has the 
axiom of the longevity of genius found a 
more glorious exemplification than in this 
man. While the Iron Chancellor, who pro- 
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William Ewart Gladstone. 


From his latest photograph by Mendelssvhn, London. 


jected the Baltic canal, was unable to at- 
tend its recent opening, Gladstone was 
there to receive the homage of the nations 
of the world represented by their greatest 
war ships. Even the fact—gratuitously re- 
called by the French press—that the Em- 
peror William on one occasion referred to 
him as ‘‘that Home Rule humbug’”’ could 
not deter the Grand Old Man from his pur- 
pose of personally inspecting one of the 
greatest engineering works of the century. 

Periodically we are told by busy cable 
editors that Gladstone is on the eve of visit- 
ing this country. During the silly season 
of 1894 he actually had his grip packed to 
cross the ocean, according to these authori- 
ties. The truth is that while the great 





statesman is appreciative of the admiration 
the American people feel for him, that 
dreaded disease, mal de mer, stands in the 
way of the fulfilment of his own and our 
wishes. 

The charge that history will bring against 
Gladstone is that he has never been a cre- 
ator. He has had four terms as prime 
minister, more than either Salisbury, Pitt, 
or Lord Liverpool, and during all of his 
sixty years in Parliament ‘‘ he has been a 
chopper down of trees in private life, and a 
destroyer of rottenness in politics; but he 
has neither planted nor built anything to 
take the place of what he has removed.” 
The writer of this much quoted sentence, it 
may be urged, fails to credit him with the 
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creation of local self government in the 
English communes; but we can hardly term 
the criticism an unfair one when we con- 
trast Gladstone’s life work with that of 
other great premiers of his time, Bismarck 
or Cavour, one of whom created an 
empire, while the other brought about 
the unity of the Italian nation. 

At the present time scores of pens 
are busy writing biographies of Glad- 
stone; but can we expect a really 
complete history of his marvelous 
career to be written in this century? 
In the cellars of Hawarden Castle lie 
thousands of boxes, well ordered and 
labeled, containing every important 
letter received by Mr. Gladstone since 
1832, when he entered upon public 
life, and a copy of his own answer to 
it. There are also copies of all his 
important state papers, and of all the 
bills drafted by him. Only after this 
great historical storehouse has been 
explored and sifted, will the world 
have an authentic record of Glad- 
stone’s real life and aims from the days 
of his youth to his grave. 

* * * * 

ALMOST any man who arose and 
confidently announced that he had a 
perfect solution of the financial prob- 
lem of the day would have received 
some sort of a hearing. William Hope 
Harvey went about the exposition of 
his theory in an entirely original way. 
He had been a school teacher, and he 
realized that the majority of the peo- 
ple must be taught like children ; that 
nine out of ten good arguments, upon 
any subject, missed their mark be- 
cause they were wrapped in such dry 
technicalities that they went over the 
heads of the masses. In ‘‘ Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School’’ he went down to the 
ABC of his subject, with the result 
that he has sold over a million copies 
of his first book and many thousands 
of its successors. 

‘‘Coin’’ belongs to the people. He 
was educated in a log schoolhouse in 
West Virginia, and was the master of one at 
sixteen. He studied law in an office, and 
then went to Denver, where he made a 
small fortune in real estate. He honestly 
believes in the theories he presents in his 
book. He thought that he saw a people 
fatally ignorant concerning the state of their 
own country, and he has made it his mission 
to enlighten them. He put all of his money 
into a little weekly journal in Chicago and 
started upon his crusade. His paper was 
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not a success, and his book at first fell flat ; 
but earnestness such as his generally finds 
an audience at last. 

Mr. Harvey is forty three years old, but 
looks younger. His eyes are gray and 


W. H. Harvey (‘!Coin’’). 
From a photograph by Thomas, Chicago. 


earnest, and his mouth cool and determined. 
He looks what he is, a simple, resolute 
man, with a theory which he intends the 
world shall hear. 

# % % % 

WHEN Miss Jennie Chamberlain, the 
famous Cleveland beauty, married Captain 
Herbert Naylor-Leyland, of the Second 
Life Guards, people said that she had fallen 
short of the matrimonial mark set by Ameri- 
can girls, It was not long, however, before 
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Mrs, T. Scarisbrick. 
From a@ photograph by Alice Hughes, London, 


her husband began to evidence the posses- 
sion of the qualities that win distinction. 
He sought and won a seat in Parliament, 
and made a creditable début in public life. 
By instinct and connection a Tory, he 
espoused the Liberal cause, and resigned 
his seat at Westminster, being created— 
more or less by way of compensation—a 
baronet by the Rosebery government. At 
the recent British election he was a candi- 
date in the Southport division of Lancashire, 
but after a hard fought battle was defeated 
by another young Englishman with an 
American bride—the Hon. George N. Cur- 
zon, who married Miss Leiter, of Washing- 
ton, last April. It is likely, however, that 
Sir Herbert will not be permanently ex- 
cluded from Westminster. 

Lady Naylor-Leyland actively seconds 
the political ambitions of her husband, and 
her beauty and social brilliance have been 
an important aid to his career. She makes 
a charming chatelaine of one of the fine 


houses of London—Hyde Park House, close 
by Albert Gate. 
* * % * 

Mr. SCARISBRICK, of Scarisbrick Lodge, 
Southport, who recently married Miss 
Josephine Chamberlain, Lady Naylor-Ley- 
land’s sister, is rich and comes of a good, 
though untitled family. The wedding 
festivities were held at Sir Herbert Naylor- 
Leyland’s country place, Hillingdon Court. 

The American girl’s success abroad has 
come about through one of three posses- 
sions—wealth, beauty, or cleverness. The 
Misses Chamberlain were notably endowed 
with the two latter qualities, which have 
given them the entrée to the inmost circles 
of England’s social life. These two young 
matrons may do as much for their husbands 
as did Lord Randolph Churchill’s clever 
American wife for hers. 

* # * # 

FROM time to time the cable informs us 

that, on the eve of some great function or 
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Lady Naylor-Leyland. 
From the portrait by Arthur Hughes, 
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some important government decision, M. 
Faure, President of the French Republic, has 
gone to Havre. There the former fellmonger 
buries himself in his old home, where 
he has been so happy and successful, to 
gather new strength and to steel himself in 





bald, with strong features and gray hair 
and mustache. Naturally conservative and 
prudent, his character is that of a frank, 
amiable, pleasant, and polished gentleman. 
He has the tact, will, and energy to carry 
out the promise, made on the day of his 


Félix Faure, President of France. 


From a photograph by Pierre Petit, Paris. 


self confidence. It was Gambetta, worldly 
and egotistical, that introduced M. Faure 
into public life ; and the pupil has never 
forgotten his mentor’s maxims about suc- 
cess in politics. 

Faure is the first business man to hold 
the chief magistracy of France, and his ad- 
ministration is above all based on sound 
business principles.. Unlike Carnot and 
Casimir-Perier, who were poseurs, Faure 
gives one the impression of a comfortable 
bourgeois. He is rather stout and slightly 


election, that he would be an arbiter be- 
tween parties, and would show, as head of 
the state, special solicitude for the poor. 

M. Faure was married yoting to a lady of 
good bourgeois family, who has since in- 
herited a large fortune. He has two 
daughters, the elder of whom is married, 
while the younger, Mlle. Lucie Faure, re- 
mains with her parents. She is a very 
bright and vivacious girl, and is credited 
with having more influence upon her father 
than any other living creature. 
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THE KAISER 
AS A 
SPORTSMAN. 


What William of Ger- 

many owes to the Ameri- 

can playmates of his 
boyhood — His intense 

love of sport, and his 

prowess as deerstalker, 
bear hunter, whaler, 

and yachtsman. 


oie popularity of the 
United States in Eu- 
rope is largely due 
to the American girl, the 
American trotter, and Am- 
erican sports. A copy of 
Herkomer’s celebrated por- 
trait of Miss Adele Grant— 
now Countess of Essex— 
hangs in nearly every 
palace and museum on the 
continent. Our horses an- 
nually take prizes in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Venice, 
and Vienna. The achieve- 
ments of the Yale boys, 
the Princeton ‘‘tigers,’’ and 
the New York ‘‘giants”’ 
are commented upon in 
the cafés of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, of the Ring- 
strasse, and of Unter den 
Linden perhaps not as 
learnedly, but almost as 
eagerly as by the New 
York evening papers. 
Buffalo Bill made more 
money in London and in 
the German capitals than in 
New York ; and American 
sporting goods are for sale 
in every city of the old 
world. 

“If I ever come to 
America,’’ said the Em- 
peror William to Mark 
Twain, at a dinner given 
in honor of the humorist 
at the palace of General 
von Versen in the Kaiser- 
stadt, two years ago, ‘I 
must see that trio of 
games—baseball, football, 
and polo. I have tried to 
introduce them in my 
country, but our attempts 
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An Imperial Bear Hunt. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographie Company after the painting by J, Falat. 


proved very tame affairs. I am most 
anxious to see the real thing.”’ 

His majesty has witnessed these games in 
England, but, strange to say, the British 
players did not appear, in his eyes, to be 
the genuine ‘article. The Kaiser is a man 
of fixed notions. For instance, up to the 
hour that he visited Rear Admiral Kirk- 


land on the majestic Columbia, in the har- 


bor of Kiel, he thought that England alone 


possessed a navy worth speaking of. After 
inspecting the splendid cruiser and her 
sister ships, the San Francisco and the New 
York, he changed his mind upon the sub- 
ject of sea power, actual and potential, and 
with the honesty that characterizes all his 
utterances paid the United States’ marine 
forces a high compliment. 
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The Kaiser’s special admiration for 
American sports may probably be traced to 
the days when Poultney Bigelow and the late 
John Adams Berrian were among the closest 
friends of his youth. Mr. Berrian, whose 
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The Kaiser in Hunting Costume. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by J. Falat. 


brother is now a teller in the Western 
National Bank in New York,was Prince Wil- 
liam’s school fellow at Dr. Lindenkohl’s in 
Cassel. Mr. Bigelow, a son of the diplomat 
and editor of the ‘‘ Writings and Speeches 
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The Kaiser on Board of the Hohenzollern. 


From a photograph by the Berlin Phutugraphic Company after the painting by H, Prell. 
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of Samuel J. Tilden,’’ never had the honor 
of sitting on the same benches with the 
mightiest monarch of the world, though he 
has time and again been credited with it. 
He was, however, the Kaiser’s first in- 
structor in the noble art of hunting Indians, 
in scalping and in tomahawking. Poult- 
ney, then about ten years old, led the 
merry chase through the halls and corridors 
of the ancient schloss on the Spree, wearing 
a profusion of red paint, long raven hair, a 
feathered crown, and a highly polished 
wooden knife. Prince William served as 
one of the minor braves until he was fully 
up in the business, while the children of 
court officials and army officers—all with 
the obligatory von before their names— 
masqueraded as the pursued palefaces. 
Happy days they were for the grandson of 
William the Victorious, and the wide awake 
American boy who was blissfully innocent 
of the meaning of /ése majesté, and entirely 
indifferent to princely favor or displeasure. 

‘“‘The German playmates of his royal 
highness,’’? a court official of the period 
informed me, ‘‘quite naturally for them, 
allowed him all the sway his imperious 
nature demanded, accepting his cuffs and 
childish bits of impudence as a matter 
of course. Not so Poultney. The mild 
mannered gentleman of today was a 
most pugnacious youngster, and taught 
the prince many a much needed lesson 
in modesty and self denial. The firm 
stand he took against boyish absolutism 
first startled and then fascinated the head- 
strong prince. Almost against his own will, 
he conceived a liking for the one lad among 
his comrades who refused to be ‘bull- 
dozed.’”’ 

While the future emperor mastered the 
intricacies of Indian warfare, Poultney intro- 
duced him to his own favorite author, Feni- 
more Cooper, in order that practical teach- 
ing should be properly backed by theoretical 
information. ‘‘ The Pathfinder’’ and ‘‘ The 
Deerslayer’’ proved to be the pleasantest 
surprises his royal highness had ever en- 
countered. Weisse and Salzmann, Nieritz 
and Von Horn, even J. H. Campe with his 
wondrous ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,’’ paled into 
insignificance by the side of the ‘‘ moccas- 
ined person treading into the tracks of the 
moccasined enemy, and thus hiding his 
own trail,’ and the master of woodcraft 
who had always a profusion of dry twigs 
ready, on which somebody stepped, thereby 
alarming all the reds and whites for several 
hundred yards around, and leading up toa 
gory spectacle to be pictured in another 
chapter. Young Wilhelm fairly reveled in 
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the delights of Cooper’s romances—the ac- 
curacy of which had not yet been attacked 
by Mark Twain. He fully believed in the 
“‘craft of the woodsman,’’ the ‘‘ delicate 
art of the forest,’? as the redoubtable 
Fenimore pictured these phases of wild 
life. To him it seemed perfectly proper 
that a skipper whose vessel is driving to- 
wards a lee shore in a gale, should steer for 
a particular spot because ‘‘ he knows of an 
undertow there that will hold her back 
against the gale and save her ;’’ he admired 
Bumppo’s military talents in his unequaled 
performance of ‘‘ following the track of a 
cannon ball across the plain through a dense 
fog,’’ and advertised the Pathfinder’s crack 
shots to all his friends as achievements of 
superhuman skill. These romances helped 
to instill into the prince’s breast a certain 
hankering for the land of the free, a liking 
for its institutions and its sports, that has 
steadily increased with years, 

When Wilhelm and young Berrian met in 
Cassel, the former was past the age of roman- 
tic fiction. He sought the company of the 
American boy to receive lessons in boxing, 
tennis, baseball, and football, in exchange 
for tuition in riding, fencing, and marks- 
manship. As a result of this friendship, the 
heir to the German crown and the aspirant 
for New York professional life had many an 
exciting set to with each other; and as 
Berrian was a bold and frank young fellow, 
he taught the prince many things besides 
athletics. The fact that his majesty’s im- 
periousness is tempered by a wholesome 
democracy that wins him the love of his 
people, is principally due to the influence 
of the American friends of his youth, who 
made him respect republicanism, and, by 
their example, demonstrated the value of 
self restraint and of deference to the opin- 
ion of others. 

‘‘T am satisfied,’’ Baron von Richthofen, 
the late president of the Berlin police forces, 
recently said, ‘that the Kaiser would not 
have attained maturity had it not been for 
his love of sport and bodily exercise. As 
a boy and young man he redeemed himself 
from hereditary disease by a series of phys- 
ical and gymnastic efforts entirely foreign 
to the German. mind and customs. His 
parents, anxious that he should learn the 
English language thoroughly, selected play- 
mates for him among the young people of 
the English and American colony in Ger- 
many, and these lads taught him the sports 
which he was most eager to learn, and 
which benefited his physique immensely.’’ 

Occasional rumors to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Kaiser enjoys today the 
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very best of general health. He is an ac- 
complished tennis player, a splendid skip- 
per and yachtsman, a fine shot; he sits a 
horse better than any Hohenzollern did be- 
fore him, he is an enthusiastic hunter of 
bear and elk, and on his northern trips he 
has shown skill and daring in harpooning 
whales. All this activity would have been 
impossible without the rigid corporal disci- 
pline to which he owes his triumph over 
constitutional defects that have in the past 
imperiled his faculties and even his life. 

Unlike most princes, Wilhelm, at first, 
did not take kindly to the chase. He had 
read of Frederick the Great’s conviction 
that ‘“‘hunting is a pastime for butchers,”’ 
and he regarded his illustrious ancestor as a 
monarch of infallible judgment. -Initiated 
into the delights of deerstalking and bird 
shooting, however, he changed his mind. 
Now the various game seasons in Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Sweden know the em- 
peror panoplied with gun and knife, bird 
rifle or spear, as occasion demands. His 
castles and hunting boxes are decorated 
with hundreds of gorgeous antlers belong- 
ing to deer and elk that at one time or an- 
other have paid with their life blood for the 
imperial Nimrod’s triumph. Nine tenths 
of these trophies, it is true, would not be 
greatly prized by American sportsmen, for 
they are the product of deer driving, not of 
stalking; and the slaughter of a deer drive 
on the continent of Europe certainly de- 
serves Frederick’s biting criticism. 

Imagine yourself in the midst of the 
royal preserves, in readiness for the great 
hunt. At one end is the chateau, filled 
to overflowing with guests clad in gray 
suits trimmed with green and set with 
buttons cut from buckhorn; at the other a 
stockade, guarded by hundreds of peasants 
and packs of fierce hounds. While the lords 
in the comfortable castle make merry and 
drink one another’s health, a multitude of 
animals, driven together and imprisoned in 
the inclosure, tremble with excitement and 
fear. Inthe royal preserves in East Prussia, 
Brandenburg, the Rhineland, and Silesia, 
the game will include roes, several kinds of 
larger deer, boars, and foxes. In front of the 
stockade a long, narrow strip of forest is 
cleared, and among the trees scaffolds are 
erected. On these the hunters take their 
places to shoot down the animals that rush 
from the inclosure when its gates are open- 
ed. While this is being done, the game 
beaters and hounds are admitted at the 
rear of the stockade to drive out any game 
that may be left there. 

It is said that at these drives the emperor 


frequently kills from fifty to sixty head of 
deer and boar, together with a few stray 
foxes, without moving from his stand. Two 
chasseurs sit behind him, constantly reload- 
ing his stock of rifles, and considering the 
advantages of his position, he scarcely 
does better than would be expected of a 
good marksman. And Wilhelm is a crack 
shot, one of the best in the Fatherland, 
which is all the more creditable when we 
remember that he handles the gun with his 
right hand only, his left being crippled and 
useless, 

To the Kaiser’s credit it should be stated 
that he prefers a good, old fashioned still 
hunt, or a spirited chase on horseback, to 
all other forms of the chase royal. Count 
Eulenburg, General von Waldersee, or some 
other trusted friend, usually accompanies 
his majesty on these private hunting ex- 
peditions in the forest wilderness of East 
Prussia or Silesia, or nearer home in the 
game parks close to Potsdam and Berlin. 
In the deep shades of these great woods the 
Nimrods, entirely unattended but for their 
rifle loaders, creep stealthily upon the game, 
trying to outwit and outgeneral it, anticipat- 
ing at every crackling of the brushwood the 
tread of an advancing stag. The chase ends 
with an impromptu luncheon on the grassy 
carpet, under the shade of a rocky crag, or 
beside some sylvan stream. 

Count von Moltke, the imperial adjutant, 
told the writer that on one such occasion 
the luncheon party was surprised to hear be- 
hind them the crashing step of an elk. 
Climbing upon a rock, the Kaiser saw the 
magnificent beast plowing among the dry 
leaves with his great antlers, as he thrashed 
them about in defiance of asupposed adver- 
sary. Suddenly he was observed to start 
forward at a run, and—the wind being 
behind him—in another minute he burst 
into full view of the hunters. Fearful only 
of the danger behind him, he reached the 
ford with one elastic bound, when a shot 
rang out from the Kaiser’s unerring rifle, 
and the elk stumbled, threw his hind feet 
high into the air, and fell in a heap. 

“This rare good luck,’’ concluded the 
adjutant, ‘‘so pleased the emperor that he 
insisted upon having his venison that very 
evening, cooked in a chafing dish dusted 
with capsicum and lubricated with slices of 
fat pork. Of course the prime flavor of rare 
old port was added, too, but I had my 
doubts as to the meat’s identity. Fresh 
venison could hardly be expected to be so 
sweet and juicy. Our royal cook, the old 
forester, probably substituted a haunch that 
had hung for a week or so.”’ 

















THE KAISER AS A SPORTSMAN. 


Though he greatly prefers these uncon- 
ventional expeditions, etiquette requires 
that the Kaiser should occasionally take 
part in the less interesting formalities of an 
official hunt. The pleasantest of these affairs 
is the ‘‘ Hubertus hunt ’’—named after the 
patron saint of the chase—which is held 
annually in the fall of the year at the 
jagdschloss, or hunting castle, of Wuster- 
hausen, near Berlin. The imperial fam- 
ily, the princes and princesses of the blood, 
and all the great aristocrats, drive out to the 
forest in state coaches drawn by four, five, 
or six horses, with bugles and pages and 
outriders galore. At the grand meet they 
find awaiting them richly caparisoned sad- 
dle horses, the master of the hounds with 
his pack, and a small army of foresters and 
gamekeepers. After a little ceremony all 
mount and gallop to the place chosen for 
the hunt, where at stated intervals a roe, 
stag, or boar is liberated, to be pounced upon 
by the dogs, and promptly brought to bay. 
The huntsman who chances to be first in the 
field thereupon jumps from his horse and 
distinguishes himself by plunging his knife 
into the victim’s throat—a feat that requires 
some skill and involves a spice of actual 
danger. 

Of his numerous trophies, the emperor 
prizes none more than the bear skins and 
gigantic aurochs horns that he has brought 
from Russia. Bears may be hunted almost 
in any part of the Czar’s country, but the 
aurochs, the dzson bonasus of scientists, the 
European counterpart of the buffalo of our 
Western prairies, is much rarer. But for 
artificial protection it would long ago have 
become extinct, and today it is found only 
in the remote valleys of the Caucasus and 
in the imperial preserve of Beloweschki, in 
the Lithuanian forests. There the rarest 
species of the bovine family lives wild in 
his natural state, fed and protected by an 
army of keepers at an expense of a million 
dollars a year. The aurochs is a ferocious 
animal when attacked, and a hunt in Belo- 
weschki is royal sport, indeed. Only the 
most exalted persons are permitted to engage 
in it, as the Russian emperor’s guests. 

Quite as exclusive a sport is the auerhahn 
shooting of a few mountainous districts of 
southern Germany and Austria. The fact 


that only about a hundred of this rare - 


species of grouse are shot annually in the 
two countries shows what a scarce and 
almost inaccessible game bird it is. 

That the Kaiser has long since overcome 
his early prejudice against the huntsman’s 
sport is shown by the fact that he has sat 
for several portraits, by Falat, Deiker, and 
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other leading artists of Germany, in the 
picturesque garb—said to be of his own de- 
signing—which he wears during his winter 
hunting expeditions. He displays no re- 
luctance, nowadays, to add the character of 
a modern Nimrod to the many guises in 
which the world knows this versatile mon- 
arch who is at once a soldier, a sailor, a7 
statesman, a musician, an artist, and a tray- 
eler. Some of these paintings are repro- 
duced on the preceding pages. 

One of the best portraits of the emperor 
is the one that appears on page 642, repre- 
senting him as he stands on the bridge of 
the royal yacht Hohenzollern. It was long 
his ambition to own just such a ship as this 
splendid flier, one of the finest and most 
powerful steam yachts afloat, and the proud- 
est creation of the Vulcan works, near 
Stettin. Every summer he spends much of 
his time on board of her, and she is as well 
known in the fiords of Norway as on the 
coast of the Baltic or the Channel. After 
his first trip on the Hohenzollern the em- 
peror wrote to his mother : 

‘““Any man who, standing alone on the 
bridge of a ship, with the star lit firmament 
of the Lord Almighty as his canopy, and 
the boundless sea as the only object pre- 
senting itself to vision, takes occasion to 
question his conscience, to weigh his re- 
sponsibilities, and to contrast them with his 
inclination to do good and keep in the path 
of righteousness, will not hesitate to pro- 
nounce a sea voyage a salutary thing for 
himself and those depending upon him. It 
would greatly benefit some people if they 
experienced at least once in their lives such 
an hour of supreme meditation, and thus 
were put in a position to be their own 
judges. A short space of time spent in the 
manner described is well adapted to rid one 
of self conceit and convey a healthy lesson, 
of which, I dare say, we all stand in need.”’ 

The preceding sentence, indited in the 
Kaiser’s own somewhat Germanic English 
—a style which Mark Twain successfully 
imitates upon the platform—may sound a 
trifle inflated, and yet its sentiment has a 
true ring. According to the testimony of 
all observers, aboard of one of his own 
vessels Wilhelm becomes a comrade among 
comrades, and on the ocean his real good 
nature and ready sympathy, especially for 
those who most need sympathy, shine forth 
brightly. 

About the middle of the coming month 
we shall probably hear of the Kaiser at 
Cowes, with his fine cutter yacht, the 
Meteor—which once, as the Thistle, before 
the emperor bought it and changed its 
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name, raced unsuccessfully for the America’s 
Cup. Since then his majesty has sailed it 
in several of the English south coast re- 
gattas, against such champion cutters as 
the Prince of Wales’ Britannia and Lord 
Dunraven’s Valkyrie II. Two years ago 
the last named yachtsman took dire offense 


at the management of the Kaiser’s boat in 
one of the races off Cowes, and is said 
to have expressed a highly unfavorable 
opinion of its owner’s sportsmanship—an 
opinion that found few to indorse it. This 
year it is to be hoped that everything will 
pass off smoothly. 
Henry W. Fischer. 
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CANDIDA PAX. 


a 
A GLASSY river winding through rich fields, 
Where scent of hay is in the evening breeze, 
And where, within the shadow of the trees 
I linger, while a subtle rapture steals 


an. 
About me, with the sense of hidden things— 
The touch of vanished hands, a whispered word— 
A chord, long lost, from some sweet throated bird 
Returns to me with whirr of angel wings. 


III. 


Mute, spellbound by the presence of a guest, 
I stand with arms outstretched, and lifted face ; 
To feel again the passionate embrace, 

The kiss from lips that speak of love and rest. 








Ly. 


The daylight fades, the shadows deeper lie 
Under the trees, no sound of life is heard ; 
Even the song is hushed from that sweet bird, 

And peace reigns over earth and sea and sky. 


N. 


O white robed messenger of peace, come when 
My eyes are closing to the light of day ; 
Lift up in thy strong arms, and bear away 

My soul in peace—I shall be happy then. 

Charles Williams Barnes. 
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A NEW ENGLAND LITERARY COLONY. 


“« Nook Farm” at Hartford, and the notable group of writers who have settled there— 
Glimpses of the home life of Mark Twain, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and their neighbors. 


*ROUPED together in and about the old 
New England city of Hartford are 
some of the best known literary 

people in this country. Their homes form 
what might almost be called a literary 
colony, and so close are their lives that one 
thinks instinctively of the old saying, 
‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together.’’ Here 
are the adjoining homes of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
Charles Dudley Warner, William E. Gillette, 
the noted writer and actor of the drama, 
Richard Burton, poet and literary critic, 
and Isabella Beecher Hooker, philanthro- 
pist and writer on sociology. 

It is not mere accident that the charining 
homes of these noted writers are thus side 
by side. They are inclosed in what was 
formerly known as ‘“‘Nook Farm,’’ and 
still bears the name. The nucleus of the 
colony was formed by the buying of Nook 
Farm by the families of Isabella Beecher 
Hooker and William Gillette, who are 
closely related. Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
Mrs. Hooker’s sister, and it was natural 
that she should be drawn thither. The city 
of Hartford could not offer a fairer site than 
that selected by Mr. Clemens, in a neighbor- 
hood of culture, refinement, and natural 
beauties ; and to Mr. Warner and to Mr. 
Burton the magnet of a literary atmosphere 
must have been strong. 

These homes of genius are adjoining, and 
are all within a stone’s throw of each other 
—though I am sure the inmates never throw 
stones, for they are on the most friendly 
terms. 

Mr. Clemens, who ‘‘ has made more peo- 
ple laugh than any other living writer,’”’ 
has a house which is decidedly unique in 
design, and would at once be singled 
out from many fine residences in the same 
locality, because of its unusual appearance. 
The site is one that combines the best of 
city and country. The house is built on an 
elevation above the roadway, towards which 
slopes a faultlessly graded and grassy lawn. 
The architecture cannot be designated as 
any particular style. It seems rather to 


have been a fancy of the designer, who 
must have sought to carry variety of outline 
and detail as far as it could go within artistic 
bounds. Asa result, it carries a distinctive 
individuality. 

The structure is of brick, in which 
variety of color is prominent. In the rear 
of the house, and entirely hidden from view 
from the street, is a large, broad, covered 
balcony, beautifully floored. This is a 
symbol of hospitality, and was built for the 
sole purpose of serving teas and holding 
banquets with congenial souls during the 
warmer months of the year. From the 
roadway one singles out what looks like an 
offshoot from the main building, jutting 
out from one side of the front of the house. 
It is of one story and one room size, ex- 
tending out on the lawn and overlooking it 
on three sides. It is isolated from the 
household—an ideal study or work room, 
you would imagine. Butin point of fact, 
prosaic as it sounds, this is the kitchen. 
‘* Mark Twain built his kitchen in front of 
his house,’’ as passers by observe with a 
smile at what they regard as an instance of 
the eccentricities of genius. 

In the original building the kitchen was 
in the rear, but it was found small, incon- 
venient, and inadequate to the needs of the 
household, and so the house was relegated 
to the rear and the kitchen put in front, as 
that was the only available spot. The effect 
on the architectural appearance of the 
building is certainly unique. Combined 
with the setting of trees and grassy slopes, 
the place has something of the appearance 
of a lodge house. q 

Reaching out from the house on the west, 
and sloping down to a beautiful little valley 
through which a diminutive river winds 
lazily along, stretches a chestnut grove. In 
winter the river is alive with skaters. 
Groups of children pass you, and you hear 
them saying, ‘‘ Where are you going skat- 
ing ?’’ to which the usual answer is, ‘‘ Oh ! 
to Mark Twain’s.”’ 

When Mr. Clemens went abroad last year, 
he left word with his gardener to give the 
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children the use of his chestnut grove. 
The children felt this to be a right royal 
grant, and the autumn following the 
grounds resounded with their shouts and 
merry making. 

The interior of the Mark Twain house is 
made artistic and interesting by various 
rich and antique pieces of furniture and 
bric-a-brac, collected by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clemens on their travels abroad. Mr. 
Clemens’ own work room is on the top 
floor; but for the past two years he has 
spent most of his time on the wing, with 
his wife and his three daughters. One of 
these daughters, while in London recently, 
was asked a question about one of her 
father’s latest books. She replied, quite 
characteristically, ‘‘ Really I can’t-give an 
opinion. Papa is the nicest thing in the 
world, but oh, dear, I do wish he was not a 
famous funny man!’’ 

In the absence of its inmates the house is 
left in charge of a man and wife, who look 
closely after its interests ; the flowers are 
culled daily from the large greenhouse ad- 
joining, and disposed of. 

In the mellow glow of an autumnal day 
the outlook from this beautiful home has 
tempted many an artist’s eye. 

Next to Mr. Clemens on the south is the 
home of Charles Dudley Warner. Their rear 
yards are divided by a low fence, but a much 
used and very friendly looking gate joins 
them. Mr. Warner’s home is surrounded 
by a noble grove of the original monarchs 
of the forest, and in this setting seems so 
complete as to need no other accompani- 
ment. 

The house is colonial in style, spacious 
and hospitable,and stands uninclosed among 
the magnificent trees. It is quite an im- 
posing structure as seen from a distance. 
To the west, at the foot of a steep bank, 
winds the little river, which seems very gen- 
erally to be called ‘‘ Mark Twain’s.’’ 

Mr. Warner’s ‘‘Summer in a Garden”? is 
not associated with his present abode, but 
was written in another home—a house near 
by, where the town looks into the country. 
A deep ravine, wild and picturesque, is on 
one side of it, and the ‘‘garden” on two 
others. 

A Southern lady, who had been greatly 
charmed with the character of Polly in ‘‘ My 
Summer in a Garden,’’ and who had sup- 
posed the original of the character to be the 
author’s wife, was greatly disappointed when 
told that Mrs. Warner’s name was not Polly 
at all. She declared that she was ready to 


cry with vexation and disappointment, and 
that she would never again be quite as en- 


chanted with the book, because she had 
learned to love Mrs. Warner as Folly. ‘‘Back- 
log Studies ’’ was also written in this earlier 
home. 

The interior of Mr. Warner’s present 
home is artistic without being luxurious, 
It is genial, cheerful, and hospitable ; tro- 
phies of its inmates’ travels are placed here 
and there, and many beautiful pictures and 
engravings adorn the walls. Every part of 
the house is more or less of ailibrary, for books 
are everywhere. Mr. Warner’s study is on 
the third floor. He is very methodical in 
his literary labors, and can lay his hand in 
an instant on whatever he desires. Of Mrs. 
Warner it is said that whoever is so favored 
as to spend an evening in this charming at- 
mosphere, will go away wishing to write an 
article on the home and its mistress. She 
is president of the Memnon Club, which 
has justly gained a reputation for devotion 
to the best in music and literature, and 
through which Hartford has been able to 
enjoy the talent of some of the most famous 
artists. 

East of Mr. Clemens, its grounds adjoining 
his, is the home of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The house is an unassuming cottage, facing 
the east. The plot of ground on which it 
stands is planted with shrubbery and bright 
with flowers. The interior of the home is 
tasteful and refined in all its appointments ; 
the rooms are large, comfortable, hospit- 
able, and by no means lacking in artistic 
adornment. 

There are abundant proofs of literary cult- 
ure to be seen on all sides. The place is 
quite a treasure house of relics, and testi- 
monials of reverence to this gifted woman, 
whose memory will ever be enshrined in 
the hearts of the people, are everywhere to 
be seen. I am informed that it is Mrs. 
Stowe’s intention to bequeath to the pub- 
lic, in some fashion, many of these valuable 
relics, including a collection of her original 
manuscripts, 

Although you see many marks of genius 
in the house of this noted woman, it is still 
difficult to realize that you are actually in 
the home of one of the most famous au- 
thors of the age. Mrs. Stowe is now eighty 
five years of age. She has lost her active 
interest in the affairs that formerly absorbed 
her time and energies. Only the fairest 
weather tempts her out, and she is no longer 
able to take the long country walks which 
in former years were her greatest de- 
light. But in her advanced age her fond- 
ness for children and music is just as warm 
and spontaneous as during her active life. 
Childish and happy, she is most affection- 
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ately cared for by her twin daughters, Har- 
riet and Eliza. 

The home of William E. Gillette adjoins 
that of Charles" Dudley Warner on the 
south. You follow a delightful winding 
road that leads around among the trees to 
its door. In summer it is so completely 
hidden in this miniature forest that you 
would scarcely suspect its existence until 
you are at its very portals, and then you 
are overwhelmed with surprise at its beauty 
of setting. You hardly care to study the 
design and architecture of the house, but 
drink in with a long inspiration the beauty 
of the whole. ‘There is a restfulness about 
the place, and a seclusion that seems to 
shut you off completely from all the bustle 
and hurry of the busy streets a few blocks 
away from you. Seemingly you are in some 
sylvan bower in the heart of the country. 

To this spot Mr. Gillette always comes 
when worn with his literary and theatrical 
labors. He was born in Hartford in 1853. 
As a boy he had been famous among his 
playfellows for his proficiency in the lan- 
guage of dogs, cats, and poultry, and as he 
grew up he developed a taste for the stage. 
This, however, was not to the minds of his 
parents, who had a thorough New England 
prejudice against all actor folk. In later 
years it was through his neighbor, Mark 
Twain, that he first obtained a position with 
John T. Raymond and appeared at the 
Globe Theater, Boston, in ‘‘ The Gilded 
Age.’’ Later, turning toward dramatic 
authorship, he set to work on a piece called 
‘“The Professor,’’ taken from a character 
sketch. This was followed by ‘‘ Esmeralda,’’ 
in the writing of which Mr. Gillette assisted 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Many of his 
later comedies have been adaptations from 
German and French sources. In ‘‘ Too 
Much Johnson ’’—which, with Mr. Gillette 
in the principal réle, was one of the popular 
successes of the last season in New York— 
he owed the central idea of a part of the 
piece to a French play, but beyond this 
the comedy is an original conception. 

East of Mr. Warner’s home, with adjoin- 
ing grounds, is the home of Richard Bur- 
ton, author, critic, and poet, at one time 
professor of literature at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and now literary critic on the 
Hartford Courant. He isa versatile, bright, 
and most interesting speaker, and his lec- 
tures on literature are artistic and scholarly. 
Of his work as a poet the following may be 
taken as a specimen : 

We walk with fellow mortals cheek by jowl ; 

We clasp warm hands; by interchange of 

speech 
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Do strive to show our meanings each to 
each— 

The undercurrents of our central soul. 

Yet what may know my brother of the goal 
Whereto I would attain and cannot reach ? 
And how know I what saints he does beseech 

With secret tears, or what his joy and dole ? 


Such thoughts begat a greater thought than 

these, 

To leave them dwarfed and starveling far be- 

hind ; 

How wide and wonderful the sympathies 
Of God must be, than mortal measures 

higher, 

To comprehend the hordes of humankind, 
And know the darling of each heart’s desire. 
Mr. Burton’s home is the most modern 

in build of the group, but its design is 
antique. It is not large or imposing in 
appearance, and is colonial in style. With 
its long, slanting roof, the irregularity of its 
windows, and its delightful portico, the 
place has a great fascination for a lover of 
this style. It is shingled in natural wood. 

Isabella Beecher Hooker lives opposite 
the former home of Mr. Warner. She is 
the youngest sister of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher. She married a successful lawyer 
of Hartford, and has been a very close 
student of social, political, and religious 
questions. Her work in later life developed 
into a series of ‘‘ conversations,’’ extending 
to Boston, New York, and other cities. 
Her best known work is ‘‘ Womanhood, Its 
Sanctities and Fidelities.”’ She is well 
known, too, for her platform work. 

Mrs. Hooker’s home is a charming spot. 
The house is of the Gothic order, large and 
rambling. Under its roof have been wel- 
comed many distinguished people. It is 
set far back from the road, from which it 
can be approached on two sides, and marks 
the confines of Nook Farm on the east. It 
is inclosed in ample grounds, set with rare 
trees, in the shade of which Mrs. Hooker 
loves all friendly minded people to roam at 
will. 

Hartford also claims the home of Anne 
Trumbull Slossen, beloved by American 
readers for her clever stories of country life, 
of which “ Fishin’ Jimmy”? is fairly repre- 
sentative. 

Mrs. Slossen’s home is just beyond the 
heart of the city. In winter you would see 
in it little to distinguish it from the other 
attractive homes on Asylum Avenue, unless 
it were the look of loneliness and isolation 
it generally bears, for the author makes her 
home in New York during the greater part 
of the year, and the old homestead is closed. 
But in the summer it carries a notable in- 
dividuality. It is a veritable ‘‘ wild wood”’ 
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among its sister homes. All sorts of native 
shrubs, plants, and flowers have been set 
out in the garden in front of the house; and 
as nature alone nourishes these relics of field 
and wood, they grow in the wildest con- 
fusion. Set in the midst of highly cultivated 
lawus, the effect is certainly interesting and 
charming; and though, to an unsympathetic 
eye, it may give the home an air of neglect, 


it is restful and refreshing to lovers of un- 
adorned and untrammeled nature. 

Mrs. Slossen is a charming hostess. In- 
terested in all educational matters, she has 
been preéminently the friend of students, 
who, deprived of the home atmosphere, and 
among strangers, have found at her hearth- 
stone a gracious welcome, and the direct 
inspiration that her personality gives. 





E. Sherman Echols. 
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HEART’S DESIRE. 


I LOOKED into her eyes and saw her soul— 
A placid tide, upon whose mirrored face 

A hundred trembling breezes held control, 
Wooing the rippling wave with kind embrace , 


And sometimes through their midst a mighty wind 
Strode like a giant with resistless sweep, 
Whitening a space before him and behind 
With broken waters moaning to the deep. 


And her unquiet eyes looked down on me, 
And all my pulses fluttered for a while; 
It was the tempest calling to the sea, 
The mistral brooding o’er Egyptian Nile. 


‘* Oh, love, the lotus flower is blooming now- 
Its pedals white, its heart a rosy fire— 
Aud I will bind it to your anxious brow, 
And tread with thee the path of heart’s desire.”’ 


She turned her face, and bowed her gentle head, 
Nor ever echo to my words did speak; 

I read the answer of her heart instead— 
A glistening tear that fell upon her cheek. 


A. H. Gardner. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT STOUTENBOROUGH. 


“T° HE army officer who has gained from 
his comrades the sobriquet of ‘‘ The 
Christian Soldier ’’ on account of his 
endeavors to educate and Christianize the 
Indians had not been very long nor very 
successful in his work, when the story of 
Stoutenborough began. 

In some quarters —soldiers’ quarters, 
chiefly—there are still some sneering doubts 
as to the real civilizing effect of clothing, 
water, and algebra upon the savage mind. 
‘There appears to be some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the braves who have had the 
advantages of a thorough education, from 
the ordinary ‘“ blanket Indians,’’ when they 
live side by side. The accomplished squaws 
are usually easier to identify. They wear 
the clothing of civilization. They wear, all 
at the same time, whatever they can lay 
their hands on by fair means or foul, irre- 
spective of the sex for which the garments 
were originally designed. 

But when the school project was first 
broached, almost everybody except the 
soldiers who had fought Indians, and the 
settlers who had turned the prairie sod with 
a gun in their arms, and bitter anxiety for 
wives and children in their hearts, supposed 
that the key to the Indian problem had 
been found in the spelling book. Philan- 
thropic people, ladies’ sewing societies in 
country towns, and the like, sent almost as 
many boxes of clothing to the Western res- 
ervations as they sent during a later period 
when they were weeping over ‘‘ Ramona.”’ 
One maiden lady, who lived in a Pennsyl- 
vania farming village, went even beyond 
this. 

Stoutenborough, at fourteen, was spend- 
ing a summer with his grandmother in the 
old homestead where his Dutch grandfathers 
had lived for generations. ‘The week after 
his arrival he was whipping a trout stream, 
which ran through a meadow hidden from 
the dusty country road by a little thicket of 
oak. The stillness was the humming silence 
of a sunny afternoon, when bees made a 
waving tracery of shadow over the meadow 
grass and an early cricket sang from a 
weed. 

Suddenly, down the hidden road, there was 
a hubbub that made Stoutenborough lift his 
head. He was a boy, and he knew the 


hunting cry of his pack. He ran, reeling 
in his line, and leaped the low stone wall 
near the thicket. 

The crowd had stopped, and stood in a 
rude semicircle about a tree against which 
something leaned. A larger boy was in 
the midst, and appeared to be jeering at a 
half clothed object which shrank back as 
though it would find protection in the heart 
of the oak. Stoutenborough only had time 
to see a handful of dust flung toward the 
object, which whitened a brown skin and 
straight black hair, when there was a flight 
through the air, and the big boy went down 
as if a catamount had struck his breast. 

‘* Take her off! Take the Injun off,’’ he 
yelled, digging his head deeper into the 
dirt as he rolled it from side to side to escape 
from the rain of blows from a hard little 
fist, and the scratches from ten sharp nails, 
which were reducing his features to ruin. 

Stoutenborough made his way through 
the crowd, and by the exertion of all his 
boyish strength tore away the child and 
held her almost rigid, her eyes glaring, in 
his arms. She was about eight years old, 
and he knew she must be the little Indian 
girl he had heard of Miss Matheny having 
taken to educate. 

‘Me kill him! Me bite him !”’ the little 
savage said, panting. 

“T’ll switch her within an inch of her 
life !’? The fallen hero arose, and seeing 
the grin on the faces of his followers was 
ready to do anything to prove his prowess. 
‘‘She was onto me before I knew what she 
was doin’. That’s their Injun treachery.”’ 

‘‘T think it would be a good idea to get a 
weapon before you try to hurt her again,” 
Stoutenborough said. ‘‘ You’d better go 
home. And see here; let me catch you hurt- 
ing a young one again, and I’ll kick you.” 

‘‘She can whip him every time. She’s 
Injun!’’ a youngster yelled, and sneaked 
over the wall out of the way of vengeance. 

Stoutenborough put the child in the road, 
and started toward Miss Matheny’s virgin 
abode. Then he stopped and laughed. The 
child had evidently been dressed after the 
most approved fashion of old maids’ charges, 
but a pinafore had become her only garment, 
not counting the pink sunbonnet tied about 
her waist. 
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‘“Where are your clothes ?”’ 

She pointed toward the thicket. 

‘‘Go put them on, and I’ll take you fish- 
ing with me.”’ 

The child looked at him with bright, 
suspicious eyes, as though she would read 
in his face the half understood words. Then 
she trotted off, and came back with her 
garments clinging to her body in some 
eccentric fashion. 

‘*Me Gwen-do-len,’’ she said proudly. 

Miss Matheny, cut off from the right to 
give a romantic name to any child of her 
own, had bestowed it upon this savage waif. 

Gwendolen became Stoutenborough’s 
shadow. One day she bored him, and he 
sent her home rather crossly, and went off 
on his pony to a trout stream five miles 
away. As he ate his luncheon he turned 
suddenly, in time to see the wistful little 
brown face peering longingly at him from 
a clump of willows. The child had toiled 
after him, running like a partridge inside 
the stone wall that bordered the turnpike. 

The summer ended, and I am afraid that 
in the hurry of packing, and the anticipa- 
tion of school and home, Gwendolen was 
forgotten. Stoutenborough told his mother 
about her, and a doll was sent down. It 
came back with the message from Miss Ma- 
theny that the child had become so unruly 
that she had been sent back to the school. 
And that was the last that Stoutenborough 
thought of her. He did not even remember 
to tell his brother officers about her when 
they talked Indian about the club room fire 
at Fort Wylie, eight years later. 

Fort Wylie was on the very edge of the 
world, then. Stoutenborough had one 
year’s service in the East—soft service. He 
had the qualities that go to the making of a 
good soldier, but they are traits which are 
apt to develop in abnormal directions un- 
less they are pruned in warfare. A good 
soldier’s temperament needs a little blood 
letting now and then, just as a vigorous 
nation needs wars. There had been dancing 
and studies and society in the East. At 
Wylie there was nothing except rolling 
plains, cowboys, and the gossip of a cap- 
tain’s wife. 

Stoutenborough knew one of the neigh- 
boring ranchmen, a Philadelphian named 
Ridley, whose square cut father had sent 
him out here from the tumult of life for his 
pulse beats to slow down. It was natural 
that the two young men should renew their 
acquaintance. Sometimes it was a rowdy 
crowd that gathered about Ridley’s hearth- 
stone ; but Stoutenborough was not mealy 
mouthed, and he played poker and drank 
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with the rest, and behaved, in general, just 
as a good many other men cast on the 
frontier have behaved before him. 

One night, when the wind went whistling 
over the prairie, and the whole air was 
bleaker and the landscape more dreary than 
in the depths of winter, when snow covered 
the dead grass, Stoutenborough directed his 
course over the open to the spot where Rid- 
ley’s light burned. As he drew near, 
figures moved before the uncurtained win- 
dow, and he could hear a confused murmur 
of voices which made him think—he did 
not know why—of the shouts of a crowd of 
boys. He had not expected to find Ridley 
at home so early, for it was the day he was 
accustomed to drive to the town for mail; 
but in that wild country the latch string al- 
ways hung out, and any wanderer was wel- 
come to come in and find such warmth and 
food as the house afforded. Stoutenborough 
hesitated, and had half turned his horse’s 
head around, when the door burst open, 
and in the broad blaze of light an Indian 
girl ran out, followed by a crowd of reeling 
men, whooping with drunken laughter. 
Behind them, wrapped in his blanket, came 
an Indian, who gave one call of angry com- 
mand as he stood in the door. ‘The girl, 
her hair loose, turned, as if bewildered by 
the darkness, and ran down toward Stouten- 
borough. ‘The light shone on his face as 
he reined his horse in. She stopped when 
she reached him. 

‘‘For God’s sake, Mr. Ridley,’’ she said, 
‘save me from those men! I have used 
every argument to stay until you came. 
You won’t let me go. You will save-me!’’ 

She spoke evenly, with a very good ac- 
cent, and calmly, although he could feel 
the quiver of her panting body as he 
alighted and stood beside her, his hand on 
his pistol. Stoutenborough had put a 
heavy felt hat on his head, and his overcoat 
imuffied him to his ears; but as he reached 
for his pistol the buttons of his blouse 
caught the light, and the crowd stopped. 
For the instant, the boy lieutenant repre- 
sented the might of law and order—the gov- 
ernment of a great country. 

The girl saw it too. ‘‘I thought you 
were Mr. Ridley,’’ she said, and she half 
drew away from him again. She had evi- 
dently heard good reports of Ridley. 

“It’s all right. What are you doing 
here? ”’ 

At the sound of his voice the young 
squaw turned towards him, straining her 
eyes and wrinkling her forehead. She did 
not attempt to answer, but put her hand on 
his arm and drew him towards the open 
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door. The men had disappeared, and the 
thud of hoofs on the prairie grass told that 
they were putting space between themselves 
and possible identification—although, as 
they said to each other, they were doing 
nothing unusual. 

The Indian had gone back to the fire, and 
sat, a huddled figure covered by a blanket, 
almost among the coals. Stoutenborough 
fastened his horse to the door and went in- 
side, the Indian girl looking at every move- 
ment. 

‘‘Now tell me what all this trouble is 
about. Is that your husband ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ the girl said ; ‘‘it is my brother. 
He was’’—if an Indian could blush, Stout- 
enborough would have said that she blushed 
—‘‘selling me to those—devz/s. I would 
have killed them all—any one of them— 
sooner or later. You have saved me again.”’ 

‘*Again? I never saw you before.”’ 

“I do not know your name,’ the girl 
said, ‘‘ but once, when I was a child, you 
saved me from a band of vicious boys who 
might have been the children those men 
have grown from. You took me fishing 
with you, I remember.’’ 

Her rather pretty oval face, with its too 
broad cheek bones, softened, and her lips 
parted over regular and even teeth. Stout- 
enborough gazed back at her wonderingly, 
and then smiled in delighted surprise. 

‘*- You are Gwendolen !”’ 

‘‘T was for a little while, one summer. I 
am Kataka now—a squaw, a despised thing, 
as I always was.’’ There wasa passion that 
had none of the stoicism of the Indian of 
tradition. 

The Indian by the fire slowly arose to his 
feet and walked towardthem. ‘‘ You buy,”’ 
he said, touching Stoutenborough, and 
pointing toward the girl. ‘‘How much you 
give? She good squaw. Talk your talk. 
Cook heap.’’ 

‘*Oh, stop,’’ the girl said. 

Stoutenborough shook his head. 

“Fifty an’ gun.” 

‘‘T have no money with me,” the young 
man said. He was hot with mortification. 
The girl was neatly dressed, and she had 
spoken to him almost likealady, He stole 
a glance at her, and saw that she was look- 
ing at him anxiously. He began to realize 
what awaited her if he did not buy her 
liberty. 

“You may take my horse and saddle, and 
leave her,’’ he said finally. 

Evidently the bargain was much better 
than the one the Indian had expected to 
make. ‘There was, too, the additional tri- 
umph of having sold a squaw to one of the 
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very men who were doing all in their power 
to put down the dreadful traffic, as cold 
blooded as any other slave dealing. 

The Indian stalked majestically to the 
door, and mounting the horse, galloped 
rapidly away, leaving Stoutenborough alone 
by Ridley’s fire with the girl who was, in 
the eyes of her family and her tribe, his 
lawful wife. And in the instant, like a 
flash of fire, Stoutenborough saw that the 
girl thought so as well. She could speak 
English very well, she had learned to sew 
and to parse a sentence—tricks she might 
forget presently—but she was not Christian 
enough to ignore the marriage rite of her 
tribe when it united her to the hero of her 
life. She was sixteen, at the age when a 
squaw has all the beauty nature ever intends 
to give her. She had been cared for at 
Carlisle in a way that was hot house culture 
to this daughter of the open, and made her 
delicate to look at. The month she had 
spent with her people had been full of a 
trouble which of itself had cast a refining 
influence over her. Love, adoration, wor- 
ship, shone from her eyes, and Stoutenbor- 
ough found himself losing his head and his 
conscience. 

He pulled himself up short. 

‘‘ Where would you like me to take you?” 
he asked politely. 

‘‘Where?’’ She spoke in a startled 
fashion. Her reasoning had not gone be- 
yond the instant. 

‘‘T suppose you can stay here all night.”’ 

Stoutenborough began to wonder if Ridley 
would come home sober. He must borrow 
a horse from the corral, and gct back to the 
fort before daylight. His leave did not 
extend past sunrise. But how could he 
leave this young girl here? Of course he 
couldn’t take her to the fort. He could see 
the faces of the fort ladies when he brought 
in a pretty young squaw and announced 
that he had purchased her. 

Stoutenborough was only twentytwo. A 
squaw who considered him her husband ! 
He groaned with horror, and smothered his 
groan in a cough, while the girl looked at 
him. 

Suddenly he had an idea, Half a mile 
away was the cabin of a friend of Ridley’s, 
who had sickened of ranch life, and had 
gone back East a few weeks before. There 
was nothing in the cabin, but he could find 
some wood fora fire. The girl would not 
be afraid ; he would leave her there for the 
rest of the night. She was an Indian, she 
wouldn’t mind discomforts. He went to 
the corral, saddled a horse, and brought it 
back. ‘Then he tore a leaf from his note- 
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book, and left a note for Ridley pinned to 
the door. ‘The girl sprang lightly behind 
him, and the frightened horse reared, and 
pounded its way over the prairie. 

All that winter Stoutenborough lived 
almost entirely to himself. He had been 
ready for any sort of a frolic that the 
ladies in the fort made out of the scanty 
materials at hand; but now, when his duties 
did not demand his presence on the reser- 
vation, he was riding his horse,even through 
the deep winter drifts, across the plains. 
The major in command, careless, accustomed 
to young men on the frontier, paid no at- 
tentiontohim. His captain gossiped a little 
concerning him, spoke once or twice of 
‘Ridley and the devil getting in their fine 
work on Stoutenborough,’’ and that ended 
the matter. It was bitterly cold, and for 
isolated companionship the collection of 
officers in this little Western fort was not 
particularly happy. There were hardly any 
women, and the men were almost like pris- 
oners on the plain. 

As late spring came on with its sense of 
exhilaration, of upspringing life and sweet- 
ness, the prairie became one rolling carpet 
of flowers, and the world seemed to waken 
from its sleep and run singing around its 
daily course. 

The major’s wife had been talking for 
two months of a visit she was to have from 
her dead sister’s daughter. The buckskin 
draped mantelpiece behind the airtight 
stove in the major’s parlor had been deco- 
rated with many photographs of this young 
woman, who was finishing her last year at 
boarding school. They had been the ad- 
miration of all the young men except Stout- 
enborough, who had never seen them ; so 
when the young woman arrived on the 
scene, he was quite unprepared for the 
vision of beauty. The prairie sun and wind 
had slipped over her soft, white cheeks, and 
left their first mark in a little flush that 
made her eyes bluer and her hair brighter. 
In her blue serge gown, loyally slashed with 
cavalry yellow, almost the color of her hair, 
she took away Stoutenborough’s breath. 
Perhaps there could have been no stronger 
contrast than that between the major’s 
niece and an Indian girl who had been 
stolidly sitting before a fire ina prairie cabin 
all winter. 

Stoutenborough met the many seated 
spring wagon, with its four mules, as it 
brought the major and his wife and their 
friends through the fort gates. He lifted 
his cap and sat his horse stiffly until they 
passed. He was the first of the bluecoats 
the young girl had seen, and as she looked 
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there was all unconsciously a challenge of 
innocent coquetry in her glance. Then 
Stoutenborough rode slowly away over the 
prairie. 

He did not go near the major’s until one 
day he was passing the veranda, which al- 
most leaned over the sidewalk of Officers’ 
Row, and his commanding officer’s wife, 
large and fair and good natured, called to 
him and brought him in. Her niece, who 
was the probable instigator of the invitation, 
sat demurely back in the vines. 

Stoutenborough was awkward. It seemed 
to him that it had been a thousand years 
since he had talked to a girl like this. He 
did not know what to say, and in his heart 
there was deep and bitter humiliation. He 
let her talk on, full of the happiness of 
youth and new experiences. 

‘“We passed such a queer place today,”’ 
she said ; ‘‘a little house by itself out on 
the prairies, and all around it were tepees 
full of Indians. They had evidently just ar- 
rived, for they were unpacking things from 
bags and building fires. The old sergeant 
who was driving said that probably some 
ranchman had married a squaw, and her 
family were coming to make him a visit. 
Poor fellow! I wondered how he would 
like it.”’ 

Stoutenborough made some muttered ex- 
cuse, rose hastily, and almost stumbled down 
the steps. The major’s wife, offended, and 
yet good natured, asked him to come in 
again—to come in to luncheon or breakfast. 
They would be glad to see him at dinner. 
But Stoutenborough only looked at her like 
some poor dumb thing whose capacity for 
understanding was not well developed. 

‘‘I do think,’’ she said pettishly, as she 
sat down again, ‘‘ that Mr. Stoutenborough 
has the very worst manners I ever saw. 
They say he spends his time with that wild 
Ridley at his ranch. He asks for leave to 
pass off the reservation almost every day.”’ 

But after this Stoutenborough stopped 
his visits outside. 

‘‘Has Ridley gone East?’’ somebody 
asked him. 

‘‘ Ah—yes—I believe so,’’ the halting 
answer had come. ‘There was no need to 
say that Ridley had gone last November, 
leaving Stoutenborough the key to his 
cabin, and that its new inhabitant was an 
Indian girl. Ridley’s cowboys had disap- 
peared with him and his cattle, and there 
were no other travelers toward the lonely 
ranch, 

Now Kataka’s relatives had come. He 
rode over to the cabin the night he heard it, 
and ordered them off. They had sat in 
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stolid, speechless rows, and Kataka, her 
gown soiled with cooking, had held her 
head high and said, ‘‘ These are my people!”’ 

Stoutenborough had been brutal. ‘‘ Your 
people who sold you for a horse,’’ he had 
flung out, and had ridden away. 

All night long he had cursed himself for 
acoward. In midwinter he had asked Ka- 
taka to go to an Eastern school, and stay 
until he could get a long leave, when he 
would come and marry her. She had utterly 
refused to leave him. Now he determined 
that he would make her go. She was his 
wife. He set his lips together against any 
other sort of temptation—a temptation that 
passed like a golden haired vision before his 
eyes. There were a thousand little habits 
of Kataka’s which it made him sick to think 
of, but he was an honorable man, 

The next night, when he went to the 
ranch, the tepees were gone, and the moon- 
light streamed into the open door of the 
cabin and lay on the cold hearth. Witha 
sense of loss, which yet thrilled him with 
its liberty, Stoutenborough rode back to 
the fort. 

For ten days he gave himself up to the 
wildest sort of happiness. The major’s 
niece had had a surfeit of attention from 
everybody else, and Stoutenborough had 
taken her young fancy that first day, as he 
sat his horse bare headed in the sun. Now 
they rode together, and played tennis, and 
amused themselves in the happy way of a 
boy and a girl. Stoutenborough’s face lost 
those heavy, mature lines which had looked 
so out of place in a boy’s countenance. He 
put care behind him. He counted instances 
of men who'had done no more than he had, 
and he was happy in the presence of a 
young girl of his own world. It was easy 
to forget. 

Weeks went by, and he heard nothing of 
Kataka. They were nearing cold weather 
again, and the major’s niece talked of going 
home. Stoutenborough argued with him- 
self as to whether he should tell her of Ka- 
taka or not. With the conscience that said 
that he must, he argued hotly that it was 
no story for a young girl to hear. He 
would tell the major. The major might 
understand such things. But while he 
argued the days flew by, and he was by his 
sweetheart’s side. 

One day they were racing along, crying 
out to each other in the very exuberance of 
life. It had been a cool, brilliant summer, 
and now the autumn was the summer with 
a mysterious haze, and tempered by a chill 
air. They had not noticed hoof beats be- 
hind them, in the sound of their own steeds. 


Stoutenborough’s horse, excited by the 
race and the air, became unmanageable. 
Catching the bit, it tore on, leaving the girl 
behind. © Its rider heard a shrill scream, and 
turned in his saddle. 

An Indian was holding the bridle of the 
other horse, and had his arm on the girl’s 
shoulder. By asuperhuman effort, Stouten- 
borough twisted his runaway around, and, 
grasping his pistol, fired as he rode. He 
did not mean to kill the man, or even 
wound him, but his aim wastoo good. The 
Indian’s horse jumped and broke away, 
leaving a convulsive figure on the ground. 

Stoutenborough did not even notice the 
fallen Indian. The girl was fainting. He 
lifted her to the ground, and holding her 
in his arms led her away, until she was 
able to mount her horse. Then they rode 
on toward the fort, understanding each 
other, holding each other’s hands. 

Stouten borough went at once to the major, 
told him what he had done, and offered to 
lead a party out to bring in the body of the 
Indian. They found no body, but in the 
place where it had lain was a small pack- 
age, plainly addressed to Stoutenborough. 
The men, and the two or three officers who 
had come along, crowded around to see him 
open it. It contained only a tiny embroid- 
ered moccasin. 

‘‘Now what’s that the sign of?’’ some- 
body said curiously. ‘‘Is it, ‘Iam on your 
trail’ ?’’ 

Stoutenborough, his heart in his throat, 
looked up to see Flynn, the old Indian 
scout, looking curiously in his face. Flynn 
knew. 

He stuck the little shoe in his pocket, and 
followed the rest as they walked their horses 
carefully along. There was a low wooded 
butte near by, and the trail led around it. 
It was a plain trail, and once or twice Flynn 
looked around and cautioned the men to 
keep their guns ready. 

‘‘ More than likely there were only half a 
dozen, and they have gone, but it’s impos- 
sible to tell,’’ he said. 

Only Stoutenborough had no gun. He 
had his hand on the little shoe in his pocket. 
It seemed to send nervous shocks all over 
his body. They were around the butte 
now and could see that a fire had been re- 
cently smothered. The Indians had gone. 
The soldiers let their rifles fall by their 
sides, and began to look about and to talk. 
They had hardly found their new ease, 
when a volley of bullets poured into them, 
a volley which seemed to have been directed 
toward one man, for it had taken effect 
only on a woman who had suddenly sprung 
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up beside him, as if out of the ground, and 
had shielded him with her body. Quick as 
the Indian fire had been, the movement of 
the woman had been quicker, and Kataka 
lay dead at Stoutenborough’s feet, while 
the answering volley and charge of the 
soldiers pushed the Indians back as fast as 


they could get away. 
When the skirmish was over, with nobody 


killed but the woman, the soldiers came 
back to find Stoutenborough holding the 
dead woman’s head on his arm, while the 
other hand was placed on the head of an 
open eyed baby which gazed solemnly up 
into his face. 

“This is my wife, and—my child,’ 
Stoutenborough said. ‘‘ Will you help me 


to take them into the fort ?’’ 
John Lloyd. 
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A SONG. 


O LOvE of mine, the shallop waits ; 
Come sail away with me 

To the shining gates of the fairy straits 
That lie beyond the sea. 

By night, at least, we defy the fates ; 
By night I come for thee ; 

The boat is manned by a fairy band ; 
Come down to the strand, and see. 

Come sail away ; we are slaves by day, 
But tonight we may be free. 


A fate unkind, when morn shall rise 
Across the silver sea, 
When the fair morn flies from the brightening skies, 
Will tear thee away from me ; 
Come, sail away till the starlight dies ; 
I wait on the strand for thee. 
Oh, thou and I to the west will fly, 
Where the fairy islands be ! 
Come, sail away ; we are slaves by day, 


Bnt tonight we may be free. 


Cora Hardy. 


























THE furore created by Patti’s reappear- 
ance in Italian opera in London recalls a 
little story of Christine Nilsson. Madame 
Nilsson was once askéd her opinion of sing- 
ers, which she frankly gave, mentioning 
Mme. Albani and herself as belonging to 
the first rank. The interviewer called her 
attention to the fact that she had over- 
looked Madame Patti. 

‘Ah, but you asked me about singers! 
Patti is an angel! A Patti comes. to a 
planet but once in that planet’s existence.”’ 

But notwithstanding the English enthu- 
siasm over Patti, America asks only that 
she will retire and let herself be remem- 
bered as the incomparable queen of song. 
We have fresher voices. Patti’s contempo- 
raries are almost all off the stage. 

Lucca, who was never a rival of Patti’s, 
although she sang in the same decades, has 
built up a reputation as a teacher which 
equals her reputation as a prima donna. For 
several years she has had a conservatory, to 
which an ambitious American found her 
way now and then. This year she has 
opened a small theater at Gmiinden, the 
little mountain watering place in Austria, 
and the greatest musical critics and opera 
managers in Europe have paid her the com- 
pliment of going to hear her pupils. It is 
with pride that Americans learn that the 
prima donna of her opera company is an 
American girl, Keva Stanhope of St. Louis. 

When Miss Stanhope appeared on the 
Gmiinden stage as Brunnhild, Hanslick of 
Berlin, who has long been known to have 
an unfortunate prejudice against Wagner, 
was in a box. ‘To the astonishment of 
every one he rose to his feet and cheered. 
He afterwards went to Miss Stanhope and 
told her she was the first American he had 
heard who possessed a Wagner voice. 
Director Fuchs, of the Vienna opera, heard 
Miss Stanhope at the same time and offered 
her an engagement. But she realizes what 
Lucca is doing for her, and will remain 
with her a while longer. The critics speak 
of her dramatic power as well as her beauty 
of tone. Her personal beauty also fits her 
admirably for the great réles. 

* * * * 

MADAME MARCHES! says that America 
is the land of golden voices, and as she has 
had more of them to train than almost any 
other teacher, she should be an authority. 
Eames and Sanderson are both pupils of 


Madame Marchesi. Neither of these will 
be likely to be heard next year with the 
Metropolitan Company. 

The story of the Sanderson fiasco here last 
season was common property. She has 
lately been making an effort to explain it 
away with her denial of the cruel rumors 
which have culminated in a false report of 
her suicide. Miss Sanderson says that she 
had become so Parisianized that she was not 
at home over here, which reminds one of the 
boy who could not spell because he ‘‘ hadn’t 
got the hang of the new school house.’’ 
Miss Sanderson claims that our theaters and 
hotels made her ill, and that her illness 
continued after she went abroad. 

A California girl, with the characteristics 
of the Western type, Miss Sanderson has 
always had some of the first requisites of a 
woman of the stage, the ability to keep her- 
self before the public, and to make powerful 
friends, being among not the least of them. 
Massenet wrote operas for her,and also wrote 
letters,saying that her voice was beyond com- 
pare. When she came to America her voice 
was hardly heard over the footlights. By 
the side of Melba and Nordica she was the 
veriest amateur; a weak little voice in a 
plump little woman, whose ways and 
manners pleased a Paris public, but whom 
America had little time to consider. 

* * * * 

THE public is divided concerning Eames. 
She is beautiful and she has a voice, but 
Theodore Thomas is quoted as saying that 
her failure in Cincinnati, the year before 
last, was due to his playing the accompani- 
ment to the oratorio as it was written, and 
to her singing it as she knew how, which 
was not at all. 

It is hardly likely that Mme. Eames 
will be heard here this year, unless it is in 
Damrosch’s German opera company. 

Her historic quarrel with Calvé has never 
been bridged, and we all know now that 
Calvé is coming to delight us in ‘‘ Carmen’’ 
again. The managers of American opera 
found that there was a hole in their 
exchequer last year which ‘‘ Carmen’’ had 
more than filled the year before. This year 
they had to choose between paying her one 
hundred thousand dollars for the season, or 
having her here with a company of her 
own. As she has vowed never to sing in 
the same company with Eames, it is likely 
she will not be asked to do so. 
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There will be several changes the coming 
season in the opera singers. Nordica may 
not come back. Her intended husband, 
M. Doeme, has signed a contract to 
sing three years in Paris. He will open 
with ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’? and it is likely that 
Nordica will sing //sa in his company. 

Melba, the incomparable, will come to 
us in a new role, that of “va in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’’ one in which she has long 
wished to appear. 

It is said that there is a young son of the 
Melba household, eighteen years old, who 
has as fine a voice as his sister, and who is 
being educated for opera. They come of a 
very talented family. We hear of Melba 
arriving in Paris from Australia a badly 
dressed, awkward girl, to learn to adapt 
herself to the ways of society and to sing. 
Her people, the Mitchells, were originally 
Scotch, of a strict Presbyterian family. One 
of Melba’s sisters is a singer and another 
a writer. 

* * * * 

WE are not to have Signor Mancinelli 
back at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
winter, notwithstanding the many an- 
nouncements of his coming. Those who 
are acquainted with the conductor say that 
the leading of German opera is one of his 
ainbitions, and that the engagement of An- 
ton Seidl to conduct the Wagner perfor- 
mances which are to be part of next year’s 
program will keep him away. One of the 
Italians who is conducting the orchestra at 
Covent Garden this season is mentioned as 
Mancinelli’s successor here. 

The fact is that Mancinelli’s wife is very 
ill, and he will spend the winter with her 
abroad. He is too much of an artist to be 
jealous of Seidl. More than once at Covent 
Garden, while it was under the direction of 
Mancinelli, foreign conductors came in. 
Once it was Herr Felix Mottl of Carlsruhe, 
who came to take charge of the German 
works ; on another occasion Flon, of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, crossed the chan- 
nel to conduct ‘‘L’Attaque du Moulin.’’ 
This year Mancinelli expected to conduct 
‘* Tristan ’’ while Jean de Reszke sang it, 
but the great tenor is not appearing at all 
in London. 

Mancinelli has lately had an opera pro- 
duced at the National Theater at Rome, 
which has met with great success. It is 
called ‘ Tizanello.”’ 

* % * * 

It seems as if an annual trip to Europe is 
almost a necessity of life to the American 
composer. When his music fails to achieve 
more than a ‘‘ success of esteem,’’ he 


amasses the necessary shekels by dint of 
much teaching, organ playing, and ‘‘ con- 
certizing."’ 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell, who stands at the 
head of native composers, sailed for Berlin 
with his wife in June. Horatio W. Parker, 
who is now professor of music at Yale, also 
spent most of his summer in the German 
capital. Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith and 
Mr. Arthur Foote went to London. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin have taken up 
their abode indefinitely in Florence, but did 
not find the quiet they expected in the 
sleepy old town, thanks tothe recent visita- 
tion of earthquakes. Mr. Nevin wrote not 
long ago that he was tired of bounding 
out of bed and into the plaza every night 
or two, and said that his ‘‘ workshop ’’ was 
an interesting sight, with one corner caved 
in. 

A large body of Cleveland people chartered 
the steamship Berlin and sailed, in the 
latter part of June, for a tour of the Euro- 
pean cathedrals. As a number of special 
organ recitals were prepared for them by 
the greatest English and French masters, 
many musicians took advantage of the 
opportunity. Such pilgrimages should be- 
come very popular; they certainly redound 
to the advantage of home music. 

* % * * 

THERE is a grain of consolation in the 
fact that the Cornell Glee Club did not re- 
peat the fiasco suffered by the unfortunate 
crew it accompanied. The glee club was 
uproariously received when it sang in Lon- 
don and the English were quite as enthu- 
siastic as the Americans sojourning abroad. 

It is surprising to look back to the origi 
nal band of college friends singing together 
at evening, as they do on the Yale Fence to 
this day,- and to note how the idea has 
grown till there are clubs with professional 
coaches, managers, and a literature of their 
own. Song tours about the country in vaca- 
tion time, weaning the sophomore from 
his homward yearnings, are too common 
to excite more comment than the personal 
enthusiasm of a/umni and susceptible fem- 
ininity ; and now a glee club has crossed 
the ocean. 

A baseball club has rounded the world, 
and why should we not have native trouba- 
dours chanting on the peak of Cheops the 
glories of our national epic, ‘‘ Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,”’ or giving concerts in Budd- 
histic temples to the enlightenment of the 
monotonous voiced priesthood ? 

* * * * 

THE Seidl Society has been in full swing at 

Brighton Beach all summer, while the deep 

















Nellie Melba. 


From her latest photograph. 
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John Philip Sousa. 


From a photoyraph—Copyright, 1895, by Gibson, Photographer, Chicago. 


tones of the Sousa band have echoed over 
the ocean at Manhattan. The unmistak- 
able line of demarkation between New York 
and Brooklyn is shown in the patronage of 
the two concert pavilions. In one, Anton 
Seidl gives concerts of classic music to au- 
diences composed almost entirely of Brook- 
lyn people. The Coney Island of the news- 
papers and the Iron Pier is generally quite 
unknown to these music lovers and enthu- 
siasts, who go down to the Seidl concerts 
with as serious intent as they come to Car- 
negie Hall or to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the winter. The well known Vi- 
ennese dramatic soprano Georgine von 
Januschowsky was one of the attractions 
for July and August. She will probably be 


seen here in grand opera later, and will sing 
Wagner roles. 

At Manhattan Beach, Sousa delights the 
multitude that goes down from New 
York. Clever as a musician, he is equally 
clever in his judgment of the taste of the 
metropolitan million. His audience is 
made up of lovers of popular music who 
have come to the sedshore for relaxation, 
and who find in Sousa’s concerts a delight- 
ful form of recreation. The ‘ Washing- 
ton Post March’’ and the ‘‘ Directorate ”’ 
set the feet moving and the blood ting- 
ling, and the demon who cries, ‘‘It’s 
pleasant, but is it art?’’ is happily absent. 

Portraits of the two popular conductors 
are given onthese pages. Herr Seidl’s garb 
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is of more than dog day warmth, but the 
likeness is his latest. 

POVERTY stricken composers of classical 
aspirations are frequently advised to devote 
themselves to the composition of popular 
music. That is all very well, but not all 





The picturesque career of one of the most 
successful writers of cheap music is good 
enough proof of this. Poor Joseph P. 
Skelly, who died recently in the charity 
ward of a hospital, wrote more songs that 
created a craze than almost any composer 
of his class. He sold his first success, ‘‘ I’ve 


Anton Seidl. 
From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York. 


trash is ‘‘ popular’? byany means. Indeed, 
a smaller percentage of it pays the expenses 
of publication than is the case with music 
of the higher order. In the former case, 
success is sometimes more rapid and sensa- 
tional, but it seldom lasts, and little is 
gained for the reputation of the writer. 
Really good music, however,goes on building 
up aclientage for its composer, and has a 
sale that lasts a lifetime—for centuries, 
sometimes, 


Only Been Down to the Club,”’ for $15, to a 
publisher who made thousands out of it. 
His ‘‘ Pretty Red Rose’’ brought $200 to 
the composer, $50,000—so it was said—to the 
publisher. Drink was Skelly’sruin. Busi- 
ness ability he had none, and many of his 
songs were sold for a dollar or two to satisfy 
his craving for liquor. He spent what 
money he had with a lavish hand, and lived 
in direst poverty the last two years in 
Bowery lodging houses. His sister saved 
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his body from the Potter’s Field, and was 
the only mourner at his funeral. He died 
at the age of forty two. Schubert suffered 
equal poverty, and died before he was thirty 


power have not quite forgotten the exist- 
ence of artists on the earth. Occasionally 
we give architecture an opportunity in the 
erection of some public building. Some- 





Sybil Sanderson. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


two. Yet what a difference in the heritages 
the two men leave ! 

IF good can come out of Nazareth, one 
ought not to be surprised that Pittsburgh 
has set the country an example worthy of 
emulation, in the shape of an official recog- 
nition of music. 

Though America is by no means where it 
should be in the matter of aid to the arts, 
there is an occasional sign that those in 


times the decoration of a court house de- 
mands the talent of a fresco painter. Sev- 
eral cities give aid to local art galleries, and 
now and then a sculptor gets a commission 
to carve a prominent citizen into undying 
fame. It is a poor town that has no library, 
to buy the pen produce of countless writers; 
but where is the municipality that has given 
any aid, directly or indirectly, to the cause 
of music? That Pittsburgh has taken the 
first step in this direction is proof sufficient 
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Emma Eames. 


From a photograph by Downey, London. 


that Boston and New York have not such 
a monopoly of musical culture as they 
would have us believe. 

The Pennsylvania city, which has prob- 
ably the finest music hall in the country— 
the Carnegie—has selected for ‘‘ official city 
organist ’? Mr. Frederick Archer, who has 
possibly the greatest reputation of any or- 
ganist domiciled here. Mr. Archer has 
contracted to give two recitals a week, to 
drill and conduct large choruses for a series 
of public concerts, and to deliver at least 


six lectures a year, for three years. His 
salary, $4,000 a year, must be considered a 
fair recognition of the worth of a good mu- 
sician. He predicts that Pittsburgh will 
become the musical center of the country. 
It is interesting to go back a century and 
a half to the days when the great Sebastian 
Bach was a municipal organist. He re- 
ceived, when he could collect it, the princely 
remuneration of $75 a year, with $10 at 
Christmas time, to say nothing of two cords 
of wood, six trusses of brushwood, three 
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Emma Calvé. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


measures of corn, and three pounds of fish. 
On this the master supported a family of 
twenty three. 

* * * 

IN the German opera which Walter 
Damrosch will conduct next winter we are 
to hear Frau Klafsky and Fraiilein Ter- 
nina, whom Mr. Damrosch calls the two 
European singers of Wagnerian réles. 

Klafsky is the wife of the musical director 


of that name. Fraiilein Ternina has signed 
for a season as prima donna at the Royal 
Berlin Opera House, beginning in 1896. 
She follows Rosa Sucher there. She is said 
to be a young and beautiful woman, is a 
native of Trieste, and made her reputation 
in her native town. Mr. Damrosch has se- 
cured the Academy of Music for his season 
here. Its restoration to grand opera will re- 
call many things to the old New Yorker. 
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WHEN I upon my mistress call, 
In grave but welcoming wise 
Her gracile greyhound, firm and tall, 


Uplifts his faithful eyes. 


The secret of my unrepose 
He seemed to understand, 
And thrusts his sympathizing nose 


Within my drooping hand. 


Then let Dame Fortune whirl her wheel, 
And Fate make frolic sport ; 
I am content, because I feel 
I have a friend at court. 
Clinton Scollard. 
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ONLY a pair of theaters open was the 
midsummer record of New York this year. 
Chicago beat it by three. But then Chi- 
cago managers have only one roof garden 
with which to compete, and no Coney 
Island ; in New York there are four aérial 
stages, to say nothing of Rice’s ‘‘ 1492,” 
sumptuously produced in an airy pavilion 
at the edge of the breakers on Manhattan 
Beach. 

As to the New York roof gardens, how- 
ever, there is only one conceivable reason 
why they should be patronized, as at 
present conducted, and that is their cool- 
ness. This quality, indeed, extends to the 
management that dares offer a metropol- 





itan public such fourth rate entertain- 
ment as has characterized these roof 
stages during the season now closing. The 
public has not submitted without a protest, 
mute though it has been. Formerly the 
audiences remained until midnight; now 
they begin to make their escape long be- 
fore that hour. Some of the gardens have 
sought to ‘‘ head off ’’ the exodus by sprink- 
ling through the program, in heavy type, 
pleadings to ‘‘ Wait for So-and-So,”’ or the 
promise that ‘‘So-and-So’s catchy songs are 
worth waiting for.’”? Even the alleged art- 
ists themselves at times defy any one to 
leave before their song is finished. Alcohol 
and atmosphere are the only props on which 





De Wolf Hopper. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago, 
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Mile. Dufréne. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


these degenerated entertainments now rest. 

They have simply become open air saloons, 

with a weak variety entertainment to give 

the thirsty an excuse for frequenting them. 
* * * * 

Sousa, the famous band leader, has 
written De Wolf Hopper’s new opera, to be 
produced in New York at the Broadway 
Theater next April. It is called ‘‘ El Capi- 
tan,’’? is in three acts, the scene is laid in 
Peru during the Spanish occupation, and 
the star will have a dual rdle. 

“It was my ‘ Desirée,’ ’’ said Mr. Sousa, 
in the course of a talk about “ El Capi- 
tan,” “in which Mr. Hopper first made 
his appearance on the comic opera stage. 
This will be my fifth ‘offense.’ My first 


was called ‘The Smugglers,’ and was writ- 
ten in my student days. For this reason it 
was wildly ambitious, abounding in tone 
pictures of the most classical dye. Natu- 
rally, this was enough to kill it with the 
average audience, and it is the average au- 
dience, of course, the composer who hopes 
for success must bearin mind. The story 
of ‘The Smugglers,’ by the way, was from 
the same source as Francis Wilson’s new 
opera, ‘The Chieftain.’ 

‘“Yes, there is a march in ‘El Capitan,’ 
but I have sought to vary the themes as 
much as possible. The book is by Charles 
Klein, one of the authors of ‘The District 
Attorney.’ ”’ 

Pending the production of ‘‘ El Capitan,’ 
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Mile. Nebbia. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


Mr. Hopper will continue with ‘Dr. Syn- 
tax.’’ A story has lately been going the 
rounds to the effect that Hopper takes 
adverse criticism deeply to heart, at times 
being affected even to tears. To us, Mr. 
Hopper does not appear to be that sort of 
man. According to credible report, indeed, 
his manager hasa hard time of it to preserve 
the dignity befitting a regularly organized 
company. The comedian believes in fun, 
and has a habit of making it for himself 
and his associates, as well as for the au- 
dience, when on the stage, so that periodi- 
cally the entire company is called together 
and lectured in a body for offenses in 
which its star is the ringleader. Each 
time Mr. Hopper meekly acknowledges his 


failing, and promises to amend his ways 
for the future. 
* * * * 

Wuy, when grand opera is the most ex- 
pensive of stage entertainments, comic 
opera should be offered at prices far below 
those demanded for simple plays, is a ques- 
tion that only the managers can answer. 
Certain it is that during the dog days a 
grand combination of humor, music, and 
clever people to furnish both, may be en- 
joyed at one third of what it ordinarily 
costs to see a simple play performed bya 
company of eight or ten actors, with one or 
two sets of scenery. 

At the Castle Square Theater, Boston, 
Edward E. Rose has been giving a differ- 
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ent opera every week all 
summer—such as ‘‘Clover,”’ 
‘*The Bohemian Girl,’’ and 
“The Brigands’”? —with 
new scenery and costumes, 
eighty people in the com- 
pany, and the highest priced 
seats in the house at fifty 
cents. And not many of the 
latter have been empty. 

Herein is food for reflec- 
tion. Is it not time for a 
reaction from the high 
priced tickets? MUNSEY’S 
has established a rational 
rate for magazines. The 
Castle Square has proved 
that it is possible to present 
first class attractions at a 
reasonable cost to the pub- 
lic, some of the time. What 
manager will come forward 
as the pioneer to show that 
it can be done profitably all 
of the time ? 

* * * * 


THE comedy success of 
the past season on the Paris 
stage was ‘“L’Ho6tel du 
Libre Echange,” with a re- 
cord of more than three 
hundred performances. It 
was brought out at the 
Nouveautés theater, suc- 
ceeding ‘‘ Champignol Mal- 
gré Lui,’’ another nota- 
ble success, which attained 
only moderate prosperity 
when given in New York 
two years ago as ‘“The Other 
Man.”’ In fact, it was the 
last new piece produced by 
Charles Frohman’s Comedi- 
ans before the disbanding 
of that excellent organiza- 
tion. For a time farces 
from the French had a great vogue here, 
but today their chances for success are 
about even with those of failure. 

Among our portraits this month are a 
quartet of Parisian favorites. Agnes Sorel 
is well known for her participation in 
‘‘Madame Sans Géne’’; Mlle. Nebbia has 
delighted the habitués of the Horloge ca/é 
chantant ; Mile. Dufréne is of the Odéon, 
while Otero, who has been dancing at the 
Folies Bergéres, is still fresh in the memory 
of those who saw her here a few years ago. 

* * % * 

THE London theatrical season has not 

been especially noteworthy. No one piece 
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Agnes Sorel. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


has stood out before all the rest as ‘‘Trilby ”’ 
has with us. Irving’s production of ‘‘ King 
Arthur,’ ‘‘ The Artist’s Model ’’ at Daly’s, 
and ‘‘The Shop Girl’’ at the Gaiety have 
all been successful, however. Our portrait 
of Hetty Hamer, on page 674, shows a fa- 
vorite member of the Gaiety company. 
# * * * 

A NEw play, with one of the freshest faces 
ever seen on the New York stage, is an at- 
traction of the late summer. ‘‘Other People’s 
Money,” at Hoyt’s Theater, is by Edward 
Owings Towne, a Chicago man, and has had 
a unique experience. It was written during 
a busy lawyer’s holiday trip to the city of 
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Mexico, and was never offered toa manager. 
After it had spent several months in Mr. 
Towne’s desk he felt asif he would like to 
see it acted. Somewhat as another man 
would set up a yacht or a stable of fast 
horses, he collected a company and put 
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diploma was handed over to her, she an- 
nounced her intention of becoming an act- 
ress. Her mother took her to Mr. Daly, 
expecting that his discouragement would 
effect a cure of the stage fever. 

Mr. Daly looked at the girl. ‘‘She ought 





Mile. Otero. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


the play on the road. It was then known 
as ‘‘By Wits Outwitted,’’ and from the 
beginning it was a success. Charles Dixon 
saw it and negotiated for it, changing its 
name to ‘‘ Other People’s Money.’’ 

Georgia Welles, a very young actress, 
who created the ingénue part in Mr. 
Towne’s play, comes to New York with 
Dixon. She is a graduate of the Boston 
Conservatory, and one of the youngest ever 
turned out by that institution. When her 


to have the training of a genuine actress,"’ 
he said. ‘‘ Put her in a company where she 
will get an all around experience.’’ Her 
first ‘‘experience’’ was something very 
much like a hit. 

Last year when Miss Welles visited Wash- 
ington, an old friend of her father, a West- 
ern Senator, introduced her to President 
Cleveland. She told him how she, a small 
child of nine, had built bonfires in his 
honor during his first campaign, whereupon 
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Georgia Welles. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


he took her to the White House conserva- 
tory and loaded her arms with roses. 

“‘T wish,’’ he said, ‘‘I had a few more 
friends like you. Yes’’— looking her over 
solemnly—‘ I need a few more friends like 
you.’’ The blasé theater goer is very apt to 
echo the president’s remark when he sees 
Miss Welles on the stage. 

% * * * 

JANET ACHURCH is a brave woman. After 
an experience here in the late spring cal- 
culated to discourage an amateur aspirant to 
Hamlet or Rosalind, she has announced her 
intention toreturn toAmerica in the fall. She 
will be accompanied by her husband, Charles 
Charrington, and proposes to produce Ber- 


nard Shaw’s ‘‘ Candida,’’ which she brought 
over for Mr. Mansfield in the spring, but 
which he did not like well enough to put 
on. There will thus be presented to the 
public an interesting opportunity to indorse 
or take issue with the judgment of Richard 
Mansfield. 

Miss Achurch was the Vora in the origi- 
nal London presentation of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s 
House,’’ the ve plus ultra of realistic plays. 
Of course the piece is unpleasant, and what 
is even worse, intolerably stupid. For no 
apparent reason all so called realistic plays 
are unpleasant ; but fortunately not all of 
them are so uninteresting as Ibsen’s. The 
principle on which he writes is plain 
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enough. He takes a certain space of time 
out of a person’s life, and sets himself the 
task of depicting a@//the incidents that would 
be likely to befall within that period. The 
result is that characters are introduced of 
whom nothing is made, and whose comings 
and goings are of not the slightest interest 
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fifteen in those days could have forecast 
the brilliant future in store for Jessie 
Bartlett? There were two sisters in the 
family who sang. Belle, the elder, pos- 
sessed a fine soprano voice. The children 
came rightfully by their musical ability, for 
the father had a deep bass, and taught a 





Janet Achurch. 
From a photograph by Downey, London, 


whatsoever to the audience. Art is art, not 
transplanted nature, Zola and Ibsen to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Miss Achurch still retains ‘‘A Doll’s 
House’’ in her repertoire. We admit that 
it is difficult to find a good play in these 
days of pieces put together patchwork fash- 
ion, but she could hardly chance upon 
poorer stuff than Ibsen’s. 

* % Pe * 

SEVEN dollars a week for touring country 
towns with an Old Folks’ Concert com- 
pany! How many that noticed the girl of 


singing school. But they were in very 
humble circumstances. When Jessie sang 
in a church choir in Chicago she wore the 
same dress Sunday after Sunday, and a 
calico one at that, fresh laundered by family 
hands each week. 

Then came “‘ Pinafore,’’ and the company 
made up of Chicago church singers. Jessie 
Bartlett was chosen for Buttercup. In this 
first season. she gained both fame and a 
husband, marrying Will Davis, now one of 
the leading theatrical managers of Chicago. 
Her connection with the Bostonians began 
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Jessie Bartlett Davis and Her Son, 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


seven years ago, and each season finds her 
a stronger favorite than ever with the 
public. Not only are her singing powers of 
rare value, but she plays each réle she as- 
sumes with a heartiness that is delightfully 
refreshing after the careless acting to 
which so many singers with reputations 
have accustomed us. 

Mrs. Davis’ hobbies are her boy and her 
chicken farm. Willie Jesse, who appears 
in the engraving on this page, is now ten 
years old. Ever since he was two, he and 
his mother have played together as though 
they were both children. Although she 
enjoys her work, her summer vacations are 
very precious to her. They are passed chiefly 
at ‘‘ Willowdale,’’ near Crown Point, Indi- 
ana. Here the Davises have a farm of eight 
hundred acres, with a lake close by on 
which it is Mrs. Davis’ great delight to row 


—an exercise which she finds of special 
value in expanding the lungs. 
% # # # 

A. M. PALMER’S Chicago production of 
‘‘Trilby ”’ has duplicated in drawing power 
the success of the New York presentation. 
Wilton Lackaye was transferred from the 
original cast for Svengali, and Edith Crane 
is the Zyilby. Of course, every company 
made up will suffer from comparison with 
the now famous creators of the parts in 
Boston last winter. Who, for instance, can 
think of any other Laird than whole souled, 
delightful John Glendinning, with a brogue 
that is as natural as his breathing, and a 
sunny Scotch humor that glints cheerily 
through the whole play? 

Although Mr. Glendinning is an English- 
man, both his parents are of Scottish descent. 
He spent most of his youth in Yorkshire, 
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From a photograph by Downey, London. 
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and his first appearance on the stage was 
made at Greenock, Scotland, fifteen years 
ago. He played all sorts of parts from 
Shylock and Macbeth to Jeremy Diddler 
and Pittacus Green. later he created the 
leading réle in ‘‘ Hands Across the Sea,’’and 
attracted the notice of the Kendals, with 
whom he came to this country in 1889, 
Here, after leaving them, he played in 
‘“‘The Merchant,’’ was leading man for 
Clara Morris, and at the beginning of last 
season went out starring in a melodrama, 
‘‘which,’’ to quote his own words, ‘‘ was 
not very successful, but all’s well that ends 
well, and in 7he Laird I have found an in- 
teresting and congenial réle.’’ 

And there is Zou Zou. Can any one who 
has heard the ‘‘la, la, la-la—la’’ of Leo 
Ditrichstein ever feel that any other player 
of the part is the lively Frenchman of Du 
Maurier’s creation? And yet Ditrichstein 
is not a Frenchman. He was born in 
Temesvar, Hungary, and at one time was a 
tenor in comic opera, singing in Vienna, 
Hanover, Dresden, and Hamburg. Coming 
to New York, to play in German comedy at 
the Irving Place Theater, he was seen by 
the omnivorous eye of Charles Froliman, 
who offered him an engagement if he would 
undertake to learn the language. Mr. 
Ditrichstein worked hard for seven 
months, and then appeared as Dickerson 
in ‘‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows.’ After 
playing in ‘‘The Other Man,”’ he retired 
from the stage for a year and a half, and 
devoted himself to play writing. It was 
during this period that he collaborated with 
Clyde Fitch on ‘‘ Gossip,’’ produced by Mrs. 
Langtry last winter. Then came the offer 
from Mr. Palmer to create the part of Zou 
Zou, with which his name will from now on 
continue to be identified. 

i * * * * 

MME. Ponisi, the well beloved ‘old 
woman’? of the Wallack company, is 
neither French nor Italian, in spite of her 
last name and the Gallic title that has 
always preceded it on the playbills. She 
was born in Huddersfield, in the north of 
England, and her family had no connection 
whatever with the stage. She married an 
actor—an Englishman, but bearing the 
foreign name Ponisi, and appeared as Mrs. 
Ponisi until she came to play in a London 
theater. 

“It will be much better for both you and 
myself,’’ said her new manager, “if you 
are billed as ‘ Miss Ponisi.’ ’’ 

‘* But I am not ‘ miss,’ ’’ stoutly returned 
the matter of fact actress. ‘‘I am.a mar- 
ried woman. I am not ashamed of the fact, 
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and I don’t propose to sail under false 
colors.’’ 

Now, Mrs. Ponisi, who had footed it for 
twenty five miles over country roads to 
secure an opening, and had succeeded, had 
come to helieve that her word was law, 
and as the manager went off upon hearing 
this dictum, she supposed that she had won 
the day. But by and by he appeared again 
with the announcement that ‘‘ Mrs.’’ was 
too short a word to look well on the pro- 
gram. A compromise was made on 
‘‘madame,’’ and Madame Ponisi it has re- 
mained ever since. 

Mime. Ponisi is very frank in explaining 
why she married her first husband. ‘I 
wauted to be an actress,’’ she says, ‘‘ and 
I felt sure that the wife of an actor stood 
a better chance than if she had to rely only 
on herself to secure openings. ”’ 

Her second marriage was to a cousin of 
Lew Wallace, author of ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ He 
was a widower with eight children, and 
it is with one of these stepdaughters that 
the accomplished artist, now over seventy, 
has gone to Washington to live, having re- 
tired permanently from the stage. 

% * % * 

WHat will the new season, now opening, 
bring us? Whether it be crowned with 
success or shrouded in failure, depends not 
so much upon the men and women who play 
the parts set down for them, as upon the 
maker of these parts. In short, ‘‘ the play’s 
the thing.’? What a poor thing it very 
often is, bankrupt managers and stranded 
actors sadly testify. But there are good 
plays written, and even produced sometimes, 
whose worth goes unrecognized until dis- 
covered by accident. 

Take the case of ‘‘ Jim the Penman,”’ for 
instance. Its author, Sir Charles Young, 
had been writing plays for a good many 
years, but without achieving any success. 
Finally his health gave way, and then it 
was that ‘‘Jim the Penman ’’ was written 
and produced merely for one time at a 
matinée performance. It was well spoken 
of, but nothing more seemed to be expected 
of it, and the piece was shelved. A little 
later the new lessees of a London theater 
made a total failure with an American piece 
on which they had relied, and found them- 
selves at their wits’ end for something to 
take its place. In the emergency, ‘Jim 
the Penman ’”’ was seized upon as a desperate 
venture, and upon this second production 
it immediately made a hit that carried it 
triumphantly around the world. But poor 
Sir Charles died in the first flush of his 
dramatic fame. 
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ZOLA is coming to New York. It may be the 
indirect outcome of our recent wave of “ re- 
form,’”’ but more likely his coming may be laid 
at the feet of an itresistible desire to ‘‘ write 
us up.’? New York is never without an apostle 
of some sort. Some of them, fortunately, are 
not residents. It might as well be an apostle 
of realism, and he might as well write us up 
and put us into a circulating library of realistic 
fiction as not. Chicago was none the worse for 
Stead’s burst of sensational nonsense. The 
few people who read “‘If Christ Came to Chi- 
cago’’ were only disgusted with it. It lacked 
the sincere touch of truth. Matter that might 
have appealed to the sympathies of the philan- 
thropic was so handled that it sickened its 
readers and destroyed their interest in the sub- 
ject. That isthe pitfall into which Zola would 
be in danger of falling if he came to New 
York. There may be matter in New York for 
such awork as ‘‘ Germinal ”’ or “‘ La Terre,’’ but 
few readers would have the stomach to swallow 
it in English. 

Still, Zola in New York might be a very dif- 
ferent man from Zola in Paris. He might come 
to New York and see nothing that was not 
clean and good, breathe no air that was not 
fresh and pure, and, going home, have no 
thoughts of us that were not pleasant. It would 
not be the fault of New York if he did the re- 
verse. And if his book were all that his 
thoughts had been, and his thoughts had been 
all that they might have been in the line of 
purity while here, Zola would be made an 
Academician at once. 

# % # # 

ZOLA is at his old trick of advertising his new 
novel. There is a saying that ‘‘good wine 
needs no bush,” but there is no doubt that 
curiosity judiciously awakened will assist the 
sale of the best novel. 

His new book, ‘‘ Rome,’ is being put to- 
gether at the author’s house in Medan like 
some delicate piece of mosaic. The plot has 
been sketched out long ago, and all its in- 
tricate parts laboriously fashioned. All that 
remains is the careful putting together. The 
hero is a priest who was one of the characters 
in ‘‘Lourdes.’’ This priest is called to Rome, 
and the story centers about the Pope. 

‘Oh, I studied the Pope,’’ the author said to 
a visitor. ‘‘I followed him from his start to 
his present greatness; but his true character 
was not revealed to the world until he put on 
the tiara.”’ 

It is Zola’s conclusion that Leo XIII is one 
of the most skilful diplomats in Europe. 

The books that come from Zola’s pen today 
are radically different from the Rougon-Mac- 
quart series, which made his reputation. They 
are treatises instead of novels. The throbbing 


” life full of drama, of action, is entirely absent 


in these later books. It was necessary for him 
to write a ‘‘Nana’’ to attract the attention of 
the general public to his other work. If he 
expects to keep it with him, he must give us 
human beings in his novels again. As we hear 
that ‘‘Paris’’ is to be the third of the present 
series, and that it is to represent the modern 
French capital, we may expect something lively 
at last. 
ef te ee * 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S son Léon has not one 
grace of his father’s style in his works, but he 
manages to attract attention upon his own ac- 
count. He was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, but appears to have permanently 
abandoned it for literature. Perhaps it was 
not in the best taste that his first work of any 
consequence should be an exposé of some of 
the methods of the medical profession in Paris. 
He has said that he expresses his admiration 
for physicians as having the noblest of all pro- 
fessions, but as numbering the greatest percent- 
age of charlatans in their ranks. 

He delights in expounding theories, in teach- 
ing, and he finds it difficult to keep this tend- 
ency out of his stories. He is at present writ- 
ing a new novel dealing with phases of mod- 
ern Parisian life. 

# * # * 

IN the story of Sonya Kovalevsky Europe has 
found a literary sensation which almost equals 
the Marie Bashkirtseff fad. 

We who have seen literary sensations come 
and go, have almost reached the conclusion 
that a success can be made of any book that is 
attractively advertised in some new and catch- 
ing way. Half the country is continually ask- 
ing ‘‘ What shall I read?” and it is prone toac- 
cept the answer which it hears oftenest re- 
peated, or which appears to be given with au- 
thority. Mr. Gladstone, in one of his hours of 
ease, was caught by the pose of the Bashkirtseff, 
and said so. The book became popular, ai- 
though nine out of ten of its readers found it 
about as interesting as a chemical formula. 
Literary men and women enjoyed it as they 
would have enjoyed any other study in hu- 
manity. Itgave them material. ‘To those who 
seek the morbid in literature, it was not half so 
attractive as Jean Jacques Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confes- 
sions,’’ or the caustic essays of Schopenhauer. 
Today it stands almost uncalled for on the book 
shelves. 

The story of Sonya Kovalevsky is the latest 
addition to the “‘ human document ”’ literature. 
Sonya was a Russian who distinguished herself 
by becoming a great mathematician. She had 
a combination of a man’s mind and a woman’s 
weaknesses. When she was very young she 
made a ‘nihilistic’? marriage with a young 
student. It was intended to be a bond only in 
name, leaving them both free. As the years 
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went by, she became professor of mathematics 
in the University of Stockholm and the author 
of several books. Her husband gave her a 
touching devotion ; yet, capable as she was of 
exquisite tenderness, she did not hesitate to 
crush her nearest friends to gain her ambitions. 
At last she fellin love with her husband, and, 
becoming very jealous of him, left him. With 
all her gifts and all her friends, she was a very 
unhappy woman. Her desertion drove her 
husband to suicide, and filled her heart with 
agonies of remorse. 

In the book that has been given out we have 
the story of her childhood from her own pen. 
The records of her successes are told by her in- 
timate friend, the Countess Cajanello, who is 
an experienced writer. 

‘“When I met Henrik Ibsen last summer,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and told him that I was writing a 
memoir of Sonya Kovalevsky, he exclaimed : 

“Ts it her biography in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word that you intend to write, or is 
it not rather a poem about her?’ 

“* Ves,’ Lanswered, ‘it will be her own poem 
about herself as revealed to me.’ ”’ 

This is what the Countess Cajanello has 
tried to do, and the fame of the feminine 
mathematician has been sufficient to advertise 
the book. 

# % * * 

HERMANN SUDERMANN is one of the for- 
eigners whose work is just beginning to be 
popularly known in the United States, coming 
to us by way of France, as so many others 
have come. 

“‘Magda,’’ the play of Sudermann’s which 
has stirred all Paris to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm, and set it to reading the author’s 
books, was given here by Modjeska to empty 
houses. It was not that Modjeska was not a 
good Magda. There was probably something 
in bad management, and something in that de- 
sire a large class of Americans have to mold 
their admiration on the foreign model. 

Sudermann is the popular idol in Germany. 
His books go into edition after edition, and are 
read by all classes. Leaping into fame within 
a comparatively few years, he has reached a 
popularity that was never enjoyed even by such 
men as Spielhagen and Paul Heyse. ‘Frau 
Sorge,”’ his first novel, still ranks as a universal 
favorite. Its appearance marked a new era in 
German novel writing. Previous to its pub- 
lication, there still clung to every novelist 
who came up for consideration something of 
the school which he had been taught to call 
classic—the school of Goethe’s novels. Suder- 
mann broke loose from this, and made his 
studies from life in an entirely original man- 
ner. His women are delightful. He can take 
the veriest maiden, whom almost every novelist 
of today declares to be only chalk and water 
after all, and can make her as real and full of 
interesting human nature as any of the shop 
worn heroines to whom we are becoming so 
painfully accustomed as ‘‘ women who have 
lived.”’ 

Sudermann’s last novel, ‘‘Es War,’’ was 


heralded by the entire German press as a mas- 
terpiece. The young author has a personality 
as fascinating as that of the old fashioned hero 
of romance. He is described as young, blue 
eyed, and golden haired, his face alive with a 
brilliant intelligence. 

# * a # 

OLIVE SCHREINER—or Mrs. Cron Wright 
Schreiner, for she insisted upon her husband 
taking her name—seemis so well content upon 
her South African farm that she does not care 
to invite the public to share her life by writing 
books about it. ‘‘ The Story of an African 
Farm’ was written before she was seventeen, 
before she knew what it was to live. The Ger- 
man inthe story was said to bea portrait of 
her own father, who was a German missionary. 
Her mother, who had twelve children, has be- 
come a nun. One brother is a clergyman of 
the English church. 

Olive Schreiner herself is thirty three years 
old, and is atiny, elf-like creature with brilliant 
eyes. Her only child recently died. 

ONE of the remarkable books of the hour is 
a revival of an eighteenth century romance, 
discovered and edited by that very clever young 
man, Gilbert Burgess, and brought out by that 
enterprising young firm, Stone & Kimball. It 
is called ‘‘The Love Letters of Mr. H. and 
Miss R.” ‘‘Mr. H.”’ was Hickman, a London 
clergyman. He was in love with a Miss Reay, 
who had such a past that she refused to marry 
him. They were real personages in the Lon- 
don of the eighteenth century, and the tragedy 
of their lives ended in Hickman killing Miss 
Reay on the steps of a theater. 

It was a matter of doubt whether these letters 
were genuine, or the work of a man named 
Croft, who edited them. Mr. Burgess is fully 
convinced of their genuine character, and it 
would take a very skilful novel writer to give 
the delicate touches which here and there ap- 
pear in the letters of Miss Reay. 

* a i ca 

‘As for my damned literature,’’ wrote Stev- 
enson with playful profanity, in his Samoan 
diary, ‘‘God knows whata business it is, grind- 
ing along without a scrap of inspiration or a 
note of style.’ It is a curious fact that one 
whose style is thought by many to come near- 
est to perfect English should have been so little 
conscious of the purity and strength of his 
writing ; yet that was Stevenson. 

The publication of the Samoan diary with its 
wealth of personal matter—the drink for 
which a writer’s admirers are ever thirsty— 
will be an event in the torpid book market. 
We have had glimpses of Stevenson’s quiet, 
tropical life on that little island of the South 
Pacific ; but of the history of his days there as 
they followed each other in monotonous succes- 
sion, and of his thoughts unrecorded, we know 
little. Now and then the scrap of a letter toa 
friend has crept into print; and often it has 
been like a breath of the tropical forests of 
Apia, or a throb of the heart of the writer. In 
them has been sounded the keynote of Steven- 
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son’s life in Samoa, but it is to the diary that 
we look for the full melody. 
# % # 

In the general search that is being made 
after every scrap that Stevenson ever wrote, it 
is not improbable that his lost novel, his first 
work of the kind, may be found. Some time 
in 1879 Stevenson was at Monterey, California. 
The place itself may have been his inspiration. 
Its ruined adobe buildings and its traditions of 
the old Spanish days, when the alcaldes ruled 
supreme and the mission fathers taught the 
native Indians to pray the prayers of the Chris- 

‘tian, have a peculiar fascination, and Steven- 
son, who loved such things, may have suc- 
cumbed to their influence. Feuds between the 
old Spanish families are told of by those who 
live there now. Stevenson may have heard 
such tales when he wrote ‘“‘A Vendetta in the 
West,”’ for that was the name of the lost novel. 

He could not have cared for his work, for he 
lost his manuscript, and he told Edmund Gosse 
that it was about as bad as Ouida. But now 
that every one is hunting, perhaps some one 
may find it, and young writers will have an op- 
portunity of judging whether the old saying 
regarding the necessity of birth in a poet ap- 
plies also to the production of novelists. 

x # ca at 

RIDER HAGGARD has arisen to denounce the 
paragraphers who write concerning authors. 
He thinks there is too much talk about success- 
ful writers and their earnings. ‘‘ Many men 
make incomes on the stock exchange without 
being noticed by paragraphers,’’ he says. 
‘Why should they pursue a man who makes 
his living by his pen?’”’ 

If Mr. Haggard does not know the reason 
why, he knows less about the public and its 
human nature than a novelist should confess 
to. The most interesting item that the public 
can read is something which has a personal 
sound. When we know that one magazine 
last year rejected some twenty thousand manu- 
scripts, we can readily see that the subject of 
the earnings of authors has a personal interest 
for a large class. 

Mr. Haggard should not object to the para- 
gtapher. If it were not for his busy, gossiping 
pen, the English novelist’s income might be 
considerably less than it is. 

Quite recently Mr. Haggard was defeated in 
an attempt to get into Parliament, and the mob 
took his candidacy so much to heart that upon 
one occasion it took a hundred policemen, the 
newspapers said, to escort him from his hotel to 
histrain. Doubtless the experience will make 
an incident in a new novel. 

% * # % 

“Dopo” BENSON, whose first book went 
into fifteen editions in England, to say nothing 
of the countless American forms in which it 
was published, has written a new book called 
‘The Judgment Books.’’ It surprises even his 
admirers. 


Mr. Benson is a pessimist. Dr. Nordau 


would probably find still more unpleasant 
things to say of him, if the cynical German 
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talked of him at all. He made his Dodo, 
whom he drew from a well known English 
society woman, a perfectly heartless creature. 
He took her surface faults and mannerisms, 
her buoyancy of spirit and cleverish talk, for 
utter frivolity of soul. He played the prophet 
and went into futurity, and told us what might 
be expected to be the logical outcome and 
conclusion of this sort of a person. His Dodo 
was shown to be utterly without what we call 
“*character.”’ 

But the facts have proven that Mr. Benson’s 
premises are altogether wrong. The original 
of Dodo married Mr. Asquith, recently home 
secretary of England, and is said to have become 
one of the most faithful and careful wives that 
an English political man ever possessed. The 
cleverness that found vent in epigrams on 
trivialities was equally useful when applied to 
serious subjects; the boundless energy and 
light heart of the brilliant girl have been as- 
sistance and diversion for the busy man of 
affairs. 

Mr. Benson has seen life upset his theories. 
We may be amused by his books, but we are 
not going to accept his demonstrations of a 
living problem. 

# * % % 

Du MAuRIER holds the record as being the 
most painstaking author since Turgenieff. 
The Russian wrote a dozen books, out of which 
he culled the material for one. The characters 
of his stories were living human beings to him, 
and he drew upthe most intimate descriptions of 
them before he introduced them to the outside 
world. It is said that one man who was more 
than usually troublesome and complex kept a 
diary for years, which Turgenieff, his creator, 
carefully wrote out for him every day. 

Du Maurier wrote ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson”’ in Eng- 
lish, then in French, and finally back in Eng- 
lish again. The new novel from his pen, ‘‘ The 
Martians,’’ deals with life on both sides ‘of the 
Channel, and at both ends of society, from 
grand to gay. It will introduce the mystic 
element, but we can be sure, remembering the 
two books that preceded it, that it will be 
no hackneyed phase of the supernatural 
that will be worked into the story. It may not 
be possible forthe artist to join with the author 
in this venture, as Mr. Du Maurier’s eyesight 
is said to be failing rapidiy now. 

% % % * 

THE story of Mark Twain’s misfortunes has 
been heard with sympathy, which had in it, as 
an editorial in a morning paper suggested, a 
sneaking hope that his troubles would drive 
him back to his best work. 

Mark Twain’s earnings have far exceeded 
tlfose of any other American writer of the first 
class. We hear of enormous fortunes made by 
people whose books are never recognized in 
the good and self respecting society of liter- 
ature, and their claims are not questioned. Mr. 
Clemens is reported to have made half a mil- 
lion dollars from his wholesome, quaint fun. 
“The Innocents Abroad” brought him a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in three years, ‘‘ The 
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Gilded Age ”’ almost as much in book form, and 
more than half as much as a play. 

Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells are living ex- 
amples of the disastrous effect of ‘‘new ideas ”’ 
upon literary work. Just as soon as an author 
reaches the place where he tries to teach the 
people, his art suffers and they rebel. Royalty 
may be ridiculous, but there are several mil- 
lions of people in the world who believe in the 
divine right of kings as they believe in Heaven, 
and when Mr. Clemens cheats them into swal- 
lowing a satire upon caste by means of his fun, 
they dislike it. To us others, his ‘story with 
a purpose’’ sounds strained and dull. The 
brotherhood of man is not by any means so 
new a doctrine that Mr. Howells need stand on 
a pedestal and remind us of it as if it were his 
own discovery. It has been nearly nineteen 
hundred years since the world first heard the 
golden rule. Mr. Howells and Count Tolstoy 
seem inclined to claim its authorship, and asa 
result they weary us. ‘‘ Anna Karenina’’ was 
a great novel—a living novel. ‘‘The Lady of 
the Aroostook’’ was a wholesome bit out of 
life. But “Master and Man,’’ Count Tolstoy’s 
latest, and ‘‘A Traveler in Altruria’”’ are full 
of pose and entirely uninteresting. 

We can spare Mr. Howells and Count Tol- 
stoy, but we need Mark Twain. There is one 
thing certain : if he has to begin at the bottom 
and earn money, he will go back to his original 
fields and make us laugh without leaving us 
restless or argumentative. Itis plain, human 
wholesomeness that the public is willing to 
pay for. 

% ea % 

AT Onteora and Twilight Park, across the 
hills of the Hudson, a little artistic and literary 
colony has been set up. It contains the cot- 
tages of all sorts of clever people, from Mark 
Twain to Miss Frances Willard. Onteora 
(‘Hills of the Sky ’’) is built upon a spur of 
the Catskills,and comprises about fifty cottages. 
It is ‘very exclusive ’’—which means that it 
would hardly be pleasant for a stranger to build 
a cottage here uninvited. Indeed, few would 
care to do so, as it is more like a family than a 
community. 

* * & # 

WE have not noticed any ‘‘new poem by 
Poe” included in the last edition of his works 
edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. The 
love for Poe is an old, old love with Mr. Sted- 
man. When he was a boy at college, he be- 
came fascinated by the genius of the half mad 
poet. It was a genius that thrilled a boy whose 
home had been in a country village in Connec- 
ticut. His was a life full of the flavor of colo- 
nial days, which had scarcely died out in New 
England before the war. The quaintness of 
the little town of Norwich has been immortal- 
ized in some of Mr. Stedman’s poems. 

Through an interrupted career at college, 
through the editing of country newspapers, he 
made his way to New York and into the old 
Bohemian set that used to gather at Pfaff’s 
historic restaurant. Many of the men who were 
his companions there have won well deserved 
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fame. Edward H. House, whose books are 
not half as popular as they should be, was one 
of them. 

Something of the flavor of those days, when 
he and his wife and his friends were young, is 
given in Stedman’s ‘‘ Bohemia”’ : 

Roaming blithely many a day, 
Eftsoons our little hoard of gold, 

Like Christian’s follies, slipped away, 
Unloosened from the pilgrim’s hold, 

But left us just as blithe and free ; 
Whereat our footsteps turned aside 

From lord and lady of degree, 

And bore us to that brave countree, 
That proud and humble, poor and grand, 
Enchanted, golden gipsy land, 

The valley of Bohemia. 

But the charm of Bohemia lies in the fact that 
for men like these it is only a temporary abiding 
place. Mr. Stedman became a journalist about 
New York, a war correspondent at Bull Run,and 
went through the thick of the great battles be- 
tween North and South. When he returned to 
peace, he concluded to leave literature long 
enough to earn money, and consequently time, 
for the work he loved best. He left Bohemia 
for the Philistia of Wall Street. 

It is remarkable that while he has been suc- 
cessful in business, Mr. Stedman has never 
lost his hold upon the public as a literary man. 

_His poems have always appealed to the most 
delicate perceptions. He is a reformer, too. 
He was the prophet of ‘‘ Looking Backward ”’ 
when that book hung fire. 

% a # 7 

MISs VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS, the 
“Daughter of the Confederacy,” has at last 
written a book. She calls it ‘‘The Veiled 
Doctor,’’? and her mother vouches for the 
“founded on fact’? which accompanies it. It 
appears to be a weird and dreadful tale, in 
which a man with a cancer on his face sees 
his wife kiss another man and give him a lock 
of her hair. The husband determines to be 
revenged. He approaches his erring spouse 
with frightful mien, and tells her that she shall 
“give up that beauty with which you sought to 
kill men’s souls.”? She grovels at his feet. 
She clasps his knees. He cries, ‘‘ Back, 
woman! Do not try to mesh me in your toils 
again !”” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, don’t kill me,” she 
begs, crawling along after him on the floor. 
But he is obdurate. He makes her stand up 
while he takes the scissors and—neatly cuts off 
her hair. 

The intent of the story is not humorous. 

Miss Winnie Davis would probably be better 
‘able to write a story of New York hotels than 
of the South. She was educated in Germany, 
and has since spent most of her life in the 
North. She is a quiet, rather sweet faced 
woman, whose preparation for novel writing 
came through a number of syndicate articles 
in which the signature was the most conspicu- 
ous line. 

# % tt 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, who is 

now in London, has written a new book. It 
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is to be published after the style of “‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ and “ Sarah Crewe ”’ and il- 
lustrated by Mr. Birch. It is called “Two 
Little Pilgrims’ Progress: a Story of the City 
Beautiful.”’ 

It is not surprising to learn that Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s last book, ‘‘ The One I Knew Best of 
All,’’ has hada very poor sale. As a member 
of her publishing firm said, it ‘‘was neither 
flesh nor fowl, nor good red herring ;’’ neither 
for children nor thinking people. The public 
found it egotistical and dull. 

% ea % # 

A curiosity of book making will be the 
edition of Francis Saltus’ works, which his 
father is having made at a cost of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. There are to be ten copies, we 
are told. One is to be presented to each of the 
great libraries of the world. Each of these re- 
markable volumes is to be accompanied by a 
magnificently carved ebony table, a silver 
mounted glasscase, and a black and white velvet 
pall. There was no loom in the world large 
enough for the weaving of the palls, so a special 
loom was made. The books are made of vellum. 
Leather lasts only a century or so, and it is in- 
tended that these volumes shall be immortal. 
The poems are inscribed on the skin in twenty 
three languages, as the author wrote them, and 
are accompanied by unique paintings as illus- 
trations. 

Francis Saltus was undoubtedly a genius— 
erratic, but a genius. His mind was like a 
perfectly tempered instrument, which had re- 
ceived a twist that caused it to depart from its 
best uses. He had atalent for all sorts of artistic 
pursuits. He could play every grand opera 
known to the stage, from overture to finale. 
He led the Matri orchestra in Paris while it 
rendered twenty waltzes of his own composi- 
tion. He left material for thirty or forty books, 
although he died a very young man. The elder 
Saltus, whose labor of love it isto bring out 
his son’s works, is said to have made a fortune 
from his inventions in gun making. He lives 
in a quiet Connecticut town. 

# ca % Ba 

CHIMMIE FADDEN is with us again, and, if 
possible, is more amusing than ever. Chimmie’s 
salient quality is his wonderful naturalness. 
In Mr. Townsend’s new book we are impressed 
anew with this, and the very natural reflection 
arises, ‘‘ Whois Chimmie Fadden ?’’ It is dis- 
appointing to discover that the genial scion of 
the Bowery is not what the children would call 
“‘real.’”’ Ina letter to MUNSEY’s, Mr. Townsend 


tells us that Chimmie is purely an imaginary 


person. 

“T am not working,’’ he says, ‘‘ from a flesh 
and blood original Chimmie Fadden. 'The 
character of Chimmz7e, and his relation to Miss 
Fannie, were suggested to me by observing 
the frank manner in which some oldish boys 
in atenement district charity institution idol- 
ized the lady in charge of some holiday festival 
I happened to be reporting.”’ 

This influence of gently bred women over 
the lower orders, “this absolute subjugation 
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of the savagery in the very toughest east side 
boys,”’ to use Mr. Townsend’s own words, was, 
it will be remembered, the groundwork of Mr. 
Howells’ arraignment of all the Chimmie 
Fadden stories for untruthfulness. Mr. How- 
ells is no doubt a very wise literary mentor, 
but one wonders if he really knows much about 
Bowery and east side influences, after all. 
Somehow Chimmie Fadden and William Dean 
Howells seem to be a little incongruous; and 
when he of the literary passions accuses Mr. 
Townsend of not knowing his business, it is 
more than likely that the critic is at fault. Re- 
porters are, as a rule, shrewdly conversant with 
their work, and the creator of Chimmie tells 
us that he is ‘‘dead cocksure from frequent ob- 
servation ’’ of what he has written. 

Edward W. Townsend has been doing news- 
paper work ever since leaving school. His ap- 
prenticeship to the business was on the Chron- 
iclein Virginia City, Nevada. Thence he went 
to San Francisco, and remained there for some 
time, writing short stories for the Avgonaut, 
and one novel, which appeared asa serial in the 
same paper. At present Mr. Townsend is on 
the local staff of the New York Sum, and tells 
us that he is at work on a novel which will ap- 
pear under the title, ‘‘A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments.’’ He is also, in collaboration with 
Augustus Thomas, preparing a dramatization 
of Chimmie Fadden. 

a at # * 

In ‘‘ Princeton Stories,’’ Mr. Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams has given us another volume of college 
yarns. Harvard and Yale having already been 
heard from, itis not unlikely that Columbia, Cor- 
nell, and the rest of the universities will before 
long contribute tothe series. ‘‘Princeton Stories” 
are fully up to the standard of college fiction, 
and Mr. Williams has succeeded in creating in 
them an admirable atmosphere of university 
life. In “The Hazing of Valliant,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Responsibility of Lawrence,’’ the author 
reaches his highest level, although for faithful 
description and analysis of student ways the 
sketch called ‘‘ College Men ”’ is well deserving 
of mention. 

The second of the stories designated is a 
strong picture of the failings of even the most 
influential and popular college man, and of the 
effect those failings produce on under classmen 
who look up to him as the personification of 
all a student should be. 

There is but one objectionable feature in the 
book—the occasional obtrusion of a somewhat 
sickly sentimentality. It is not in accord with 
our ideal of the manly, independent student 
when we are told that he stands admiring an- 
other man’s hair because -it is “‘pretty’’; and 
some of Mr. Williams’ characters have a way 
of doing this and kindred things that is decid- 
edly trying. 

% % % # 

EvEN if one has no Bohemian tendencies, it 
will not require more than a few pages of 
“Songs from Vagabondia,’’ from the press of 
Copeland & Day, to arouse in one the longing 
for the music of the open road. The book is 
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the joint work of Messrs. Richard Hovey and 
Bliss Carman, and it fairly shouts with a great 
spirit of freedom and happy-go-lucky exist- 
ence. The best judges of poetry have long 
since pigeonholed Bliss Carman with the 
true sons of song, and Mr. Hovey has amply 
proved that he is entitled to the same consider- 
ation. 
We are in verity 
Free ! 
Free to rejoice 
In blisses and beauties! 
Free as the voice 
Of the wind as it passes! 
Free as the bird 
In the way of the grasses ! 
Free as the word 
Of the sun to the sea— 
Free ! 


That is clipped from the opening poem by 
Mr. Hovey—assuredly a measure to be sung 
along a stretch of highway, with one’s stick in 
hand and not a thought beyond the moment 
to trouble the wayfarer. One of Bliss Carman’s 
best lyrics is a ‘‘Spring Song,” in which he 
gives full rein to his remarkable versifying abil- 
ity. The opening stanza has a peculiar music, 
as follows : 

Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir ! 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 
Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 


On the inside cover we find a quotation, which 
is not only one of the best things in the book, 
but one of the most deliciously smooth bits 
of verse we have ever seen. 


Have little care that life is brief, 
And less that art is long ; 

Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song ! 


This is probably from the pen of Mr. Carman. 
At all events it seems to be his creed, for re- 
cently, while storms of criticism surged about 
him in the columns of the Canadian press, and 
a splenetic rival was attacking him with child- 
ish vehemence, Mr. Carman has maintained 
the silence that means success, 
% % # * 

“THe Story of Bessie Costrell,’? by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, is a distinct relief after 
“Robert Elsmere ’’ and ‘‘ Marcella.’’ Not that 
these two famous books were deserving of any- 
thing but praise, but because they dealt with 
questions too involved to suit the average 
reader, while ‘“‘ Bessie Costrell”’ is simplicity 
itself. 

Mrs. Ward has given us avery plain, straight- 
forward story of an old laborer possessed of 
what in thr neighborhood is considered an im- 
posing for.ane—seventy one pounds sterling. 
He intrusts it to Besste Costrell, his niece ; but 
during his absence the eternal fascination of 
gold lays hold upon her, and she appropriates 
a part of the old man’s money for herself. Her 
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stepson, finding her alone in the house, secures 
all the rest. There is a very serious element of 
tragedy in the return of the old uncle and the 
ultimate downfall and suicide of the woman. 
And perhaps the tragedy is heightened by the 
absurdly insignificant size of the ‘‘ fortune,” 
and its ability, nevertheless, to precipitate 
disgrace and death. 

In “ Bessie Costrell’’ Mrs, Ward proves her- 
self thoroughly competent as a story teller 
when abstruse reasoning is laid aside, and for 
vivid color, simple and unvarnished narrative, 
and depth of pathos the book will rank high 
among the novels of the year. 

a # # 

ONE ofthe most fatal defects in a novelist is 
lack of control over the emotions of his charac- 
ters. The ravings and spasms of the cheaper 
novels are proverbial, and it has come to be re- 
garded as the particular attribute of a deserv- 
edly successful writer to hold emotion well in 
hand until the exact moment when it is most 
needed and will be most effective. Judged by 
this standard, the last book from the pen of 
Mrs. Forrester is a failure. It is called ‘‘’Too 
Tate Repented,’”’ and it has a climax every 
eight or ten pages. Whether Mrs. Forrester 
succeeds in controlling the emotions of her 
characters can be inferred from the fact that 
the word ‘‘God”’ is used as an exclamation 
over twenty times in the book, and itis rather 
a short book at that. 

It is a pity that the author of ‘‘Too Late Re- 
pented ”’ was not more careful in handling her 
story. It is rather a novel and clever concep- 
tion, but well nigh ruined by exaggerated con- 
versation. 

# # # # 

WHEN Mrs. Thaxter’s first important verse, 
“‘Tandlocked,’? made its appearance, there 
could be no question asto what standing its 
author was in future to occupy among poets. 
The infinite pathos and longing of the sea lov- 
ing soul bound by the mountains and pining for 
the sweep of salt breezes and the roar of the 
surf, had a beauty and naturalness that went 
straight to every heart. 

From her rocky retreat in the Isles of Shoals, 
nine miles at sea, came from time to time bits 
of song redolent of surge and seaweed, and a 
myriad hearts leaped in answer to the words of 
the gentle poet who lived with her children 
and her flowers, and loved all men. 

In her letters we find, as we might expect, 
the same thrill of the sea that pervades her 
verse, the same tremendous, overwhelming 
love of nature. It isa genuine treat to read 
these letters, so ably and sympathetically 
edited, for in the reading we are brought very 
near to a personality our literature could ill 
afford to lose. 

te # % # 

IN July we inadvertently mentioned “A 
Superfluous Woman” as being published by the 
Lippincotts. The Cassell Publishing Company 
call our attention to the fact that the book is 
one of theirs, and we note the correction ac- 
cordingly. 




















OUTWARD BOUND. 


INTO the dusk of the east, 
Gray with the coming of night, 
This we may know at least— 
After the night comes light ! 
Over the mariners’ graves, 
Grim in the depths below, 
Buoyantly breasting the waves, 
Into the east we go. 


On to a distant strand, 
Wonderful, far, unseen, 
On to a stranger land, 
Skimming the seas betweeti ; 
On through the days and nights, 
Hope in each sailor’s breast, 
On till the harbor lights 
Flash on the shores of rest ! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





THE YOUNG POET. 
LIFE’s new and pleasant paths he trod 
Among the sunlit hills of truth, 
And lifted up his heart to God, 
Who smiled upon the dream of youth. 


There listened he while nature taught ; 
There felt his timid heart grow strong ; 
And there an inspiration caught 
From Heaven that filled his soul with song. 
Frederic F. Sherman. 





WAITING. 
SHE trips to me across the grass, my little lass, 
my little lass, 
The birds call to her as they pass, the daisies 
kiss her feet, O, 
The golden kingcups nod and sway along her 
way, along her way, 
As if they, too, this happy day, the dainty 
maid would greet, O. 


And listen ! With a liquid gush a misselthrush, 
a lover thrush, 
Pours out across the ev’ning hush a welcome 
from the wheat, O, 
Till all the green field seems astir with love of 
her, with love of her, 
And ev’ry feathered chorister is caroling my 
sweet, O. 


She droops her eyes as she draws near, but ah, 
my dear! but ah, my dear! 
Your roses tell the tale you fear your bright 
eyes to repeat, O; 
And I—I stand beside the stile, and wait the 
while and watch the while, 
Till I shall catch your sunny smile, and heart 
to heart shall beat, O. 
Vincent F. Howard. 





A SONG. 


I HEAR a sound of weeping, 
A dirge of bitter tears, 

Like the sea rains keeping 
The tally of the years. 


I ask myself what sorrow 
Must needs be loosened so ; 
Whence mortal grief could borrow 
Such litanies of woe. 


And the sad voice, replying, 
Is strange and yet well known ; 
It is my own soul crying 
Through God’s great house alone! 
Bliss Carman. 





THE SCORCHER. 


HE tumbled from his weary wheel, 
And set it by the door ; 

Then stood as though he joyed to feel 
His feet on earth once more ; 

And as he mopped his rumpled head, 
His face was wreathed in smiles ; 

‘A very pretty run,’’ he said ; 
“T did a hundred miles !”’ 


‘‘A hundred miles!” I cried. ‘‘Ah, think! 
What beauties you have seen! 

The reedy streams where cattle drink, 
The meadows rich and green. 

Where did you wend your rapid way— 
Through lofty woodland aisles ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘I cannot say ; 
I did a hundred miles!”’ 


““What hamlets saw your swift tires spin? ? 
Ah, how I envy you! 
To lose the city’s dust and din, 
Beneath the heaven’s blue ; 
To get a breath of country air ; 
To lean o’er rustic stiles !’’ 
He only said, ‘‘ The roads were fair ; 
I did a hundred miles !”’ 
Harry Romaine. 





A RIVER IN ARCADIA. 

BENEATH Arcadian skies of blue 
And romance haunted air, 

The tangled mountain woodlands through, 
’Twixt moss grown banks where maidenhair 
Uncurls its fronds of lacework rare, 

From rock to rock and poo! to pool, 
Where light the shadows quiver, 
With depths all clear and waters cool, 

Flows down the laughing river. 


Here, where it widens broad and deep, 
When Arcady was new, 

The Indian drove with graceful sweep 
His frail built bark canoe ; 

And, treading lightly to the brink 
Of some deep shaded pool, 




















The stag, broad antlered, stooped to drink 
The waters clear and cool ; 
While played the sunbeams to and fro 
With many a glancing quiver, 
And now in haste, and now more slow, 
Flowed on the shining river. 


Slow loitering through the meadows green, 
As if to catch the gladness 
Of sun kissed grass and emerald sheen, 
Reflected back in sadness ; 
Then leaping like a thing possessed, 
A deinon struck with madness ! 
From rock to rock a foaming swirl 
Of waters sweeping down, 
From bank to bank a seething whirl, 
A curling torrent brown ; 
Till, prisoned in a depthless pool, 
With many a rippling quiver, 
Again serene, ’neath shadows cool 
Flows on the peaceful river. 
Laura Berteau Beil. 





QUATRAINS. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 
DRUNKEN with dew, a bandit bee 
Across my flower garden goes, 
The noisy knave, what recketh he 

To stab a beetle, rob a rose ? 





A SUNRISE. 
Up from the under wonder world, 
A thousand battles won, 
The east hath every flag unfurled, 
Good morning, Signor Sun ! 





A SUNSET. 
A CRIMSON, gray, and gold 
Enchantment to the eye ; 
Some artist saint spilled all his paint 
Adown the western sky. 
Robert Loveman., 


TO ESTHER. 
I saw the west wind tenderly caress 
The spotless lily, pure and snowy white ; 
Then on her petals, drowsy with delight, 
He slept, and dreamed about her loveliness. 


Oh, if that lily lay upon your breast, 


And your eyes, sweetheart, rested on it there, 


Soon would the wind forget his flower fair 
And only dream of you—the loveliest ! 
Ernest Peabody. 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


ROSELIT gold, the maple’s dower, 
Glorifies the smoky view, 

Like a mammoth autumn flower 
Haloed in the distant blue, 

Orasunny April shower 
With a rainbow gleaming through. 


Goldenrod encampments kindle ; 
Flame of fleecy amber spreads 
Into heaps that drift, and dwindle, 


ETCHINGS. 


Dropping floss, like curling shreds 
Blowing from a slender spindle 
Wound about with yellow threads. 


In the mellow wind and weather 
(Golden silk and satin husk), 
Knights with spur and spear and feather, 
Waving scents of milk and musk, 
Shake their pluméd heads together 
In a misty golden dusk. 


Orange waves and cloud wrought dimples 
All the western heavens fret. 
Blooms the sun, in vapor wimples 
And in foamy billows set, 
As when in a river’s rimples 
Floats a golden violet. 
Flattie Whitney. 





REMEMBRANCE. 
ONE faded flower I keep for aye ; 
In mem’ry’s book ’tis laid away 
Between the leaves ! 


No token from a loved one’s hand, 
No treasure from a foreign land, 
Yet round it weaves 


A spell beneath whose power my heart 
Becomes of those faint ashes part. 
My blind thoughts grope 


Far backward to the buried day 

I plucked it from the grave, where lay 
My fondest hope ! 
Catharine Young Glen, 


TO LOUISE—WITH ROSES. 


Ho, roses! will your color please 
That lady fair—our dear Louise ? 
The roses breathed a perfumed wail : 
“Alas! if she should find us pale !”’ 
Then blushed the loveliest pink e’er known, 
To think they’d be Louise’s own. 

Lydia Avery Coonley. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
THE heaviness of earth and air, 
The force of passing breeze, 
The weight of crowns and ships and worlds— 
I wonder not at these ; 
I see the awful griefs and pains 
That faint souls undergo, 
And wonder how the human heart 
Can stand such weight of woe ! 


The measurement of time and space, 
The depth of deepest seas, 
The distance of the faintest star— 
I marvel not at these ; 
The measure that I marvel at 
All measurements above 
Is this : the wondrous height and depth 
And length and breadth of Love! 
Clarence Urmy. 

















TWO QUESTIONS IN DINING. 

THE relief of the poor is one of the themes of 
life with which the people of a great city are 
constantly brought face to face. Like the peo- 
ple themselves, the question of their relief is 
always with us, not in an obscure way but in- 
sistently, demanding thought, awakening our 
sympathies, and inciting us to action. Men 
and women braver than the rest of us devote 
their lives to giving us the facts about the poor; 
scholars take these facts and deduce theories 
of relief, and lecturers go about proclaiming 
them with telling words, and with a stereopti- 
con to picture the scenes their words fail to 
paint. Charity societies spring up at the first 
call. Churches send out their workers with 
words of comfort and material aid. The State 
appoints its commissions, legislates its relief 
bills, and builds its poor houses. . And yet, 
with all the lives this question has demanded, 
with all the thought and energy, all the time 
and money, that have been given to its solution, 
of what a small amount of truth are we pos- 
sessed ! 

Is something wrong in our methods? Are 
we spending too much time in investigation 
and too little in the actual work of relief? Is 
it, after all, a matter of method? If aman is 
hungry, is it important that he should be satis- 
fied through a meal ticket to be cashed only at 
a certain restaurant, on a certain street, in a 
certain way? -Or is it our purpose—we who 
try at all to answer this question—to feed the 
> man? Is itaquestion of which man in a thou- 
sand hungers the most or is the most deserv- 
ing, or is it a question of stopping hunger here, 
there, anywhere, wherever we meet it? 

A clergyman well known in New York for 
his charity made a night trip through the 
poorest part of the east side, not long ago, 
giving out meal tickets to the hungry and‘find- 
ing beds for the weary. He asked those he 
met when they had had their last meal. Some 
said, ‘‘ A day ago,”’ others ‘‘ Two days ago,”’ or 
“Three days ago.’”’ It was the clergyman’s 
intention to discriminate, but he did not, he 
could not. The stare of hunger was a stare of 
hunger whether it was one day old or three. 

‘““Why do the charities never seem to help 
you people ?’’ he asked one poor fellow. 

The man looked at him. ‘Too many better 
than us; we ain’t in it,” he replied. And 
workers among the poor find this to be so. 

Workers among the poor say that you doa 
man no good unless you make him better, 
unless you give him some hope for a brighter 
future ; and so, unless they can make better, 
they are apt to leave hungry. Their theory is 
right ; but a question always suggests itself in 
this connection, and that is: Is adime thrown 
away that simply feeds a man when he is 
hungry? Youcan’t expect to purchase a bright 








future for a man with a dime, nor to secure for 
him a guide to a wholly good existence ; but 
you can at least satisfy his hunger, for the time. 
No one can be really good who is very hungry, 
nor very bad who is really satisfied. 

But it is one question how to satisfy appe- 
tite, and another how to create it. The son of 
the Philadelphia millionaire who is said to 
have spent $20,000 on a little dinner at a Paris 
restaurant, the other day, was quite as much 
bothered about this matter of dining as is the 
tramp who has to raise a dime on the street for 
his hot cup of coffee and sandwich. Indeed, 
the young millionaire is much more an object 
of pity than the tramp, and ought to be a live- 
lier subject of attention. Twenty thousand 
dollars spent on a dinner for twenty two people, 
can satisfy only an appetite for the unusual 
and a craving for vulgar display of money— 
two desires which need investigating and 
remedying much more than the condition of 
the poor. 

While $20,000 is an altogether exceptional ex- 
penditure fora meal, even among the wealthiest 
Americans, there are not a few who allow their 
dinner bills to reach the thousand dollar point. 
And a question naturally presents itself here : 
Is there not work to be done among the rich as 
well as the poor in the matter of eating? It is 
not a question for Edward Atkinson to figure 
out alone, either. 


FOUR LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

THE four writers and thinkers who have ex- 
ercised the greatest influence upon the general 
trend of thought in our day are probably Dar- 
win, Spencer, Tyndall, and Huxley. Itisonly 
the comparatively few, even of the intelligent 
class, who have any actual familiarity with the 
works of these men, yet their power is none 
the less wide and real. They have been the 
leaders of our intellectual leaders, the teachers 
of our moral teachers. 

It is interesting to speculate how far such 
men may be regarded as simply the mouth- 
pieces of their time, and how far as its molders 
and modelers; how far they are the expression 
of widely working tendencies and how far they 
are those tendencies’ creators. In any view, 
however, their importance as personal factors 
must be admitted. P 

The death of Huxley leaves Spencer—the 


eldest of the four, except Darwin—as the sole 


survivor of the group. The world is looking 
around for its successors, and will find them, 
for the law of genius and the advancement of 
thought are continuous. 





FOR A GREEN OLD AGE. 


WHAT does humanity long for more ardently 
than an elixir of youth? What secret do we 
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seek more earnestly than that of the hale and 
hearty octogenarian ? 

Unfortunately,no definite formula for vigorous 
longevity has yet been evolved. The men and 
women who have reached four score with un- 
dimmed sight and unquenched energy utterly 
fail to agree upon any set of hygienic rules. 
A collection of their opinions was recently 
published. ‘‘I have never smoked, and for 
sixty years have wholly abstained from intoxi- 
cating drinks,’ says Dr. Newman Hall, now in 
his eightieth year. ‘‘ I smoke moderately, and 
take three quarters of a glass of whisky at 
night,’’ says Samuel Smiles, who is three years 
older. Equally marked were the differences— 
all based on personal experience—in regard to 
the proper amount of work, of sleep, and of 
exercise, the benefit of abstemiousness, and 
other fundamental points of hygiene. 

According to the familiar proverb, every man 
at forty is either a physician or something far 
less pleasant. The same idea is expressed by 
Miss Anthony, who gives what is perhaps the 
best recipe for a green old age thus: “‘ Tread 
the natural path of human development.”’ 





THE TORTURE OF HOPE. 

WITH all the many inventions of our truly 
enlightened age there are some talkers just 
pessimistic enough to declare that we have not 
gotten ahead very far, after all. Such ideas 
may seem to creep into the present paragraph, 
though its aim is in the opposite direction. 

The other day there was executed at Sing 
Sing prison a man who had killed his wife by 
an ingenious administration of poison. He 
was not the first man executed for such a crime, 
but his case will serve asan example. He was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to death in 
the regular way—which in New York State is 
sometimes said to be a more advanced and 
refined way than prevails down South or out 
West. He had been led to believe by his 
lawyers—or perhaps by his own belief in the 
ignorance of the law or its power to punish 
crime, not to say by the possible knowledge he 
may have had of his innocence—that he would 
be acquitted. He knew that a death sentence 
was the extreme penalty, the worst the law 
could do for him; but in this expectation he 
had not considered the advancement made in 
legal science, and he did not know the torture 
in store for him. 

Two or three hundred years ago, when 
monkish inquisitors, learned in the administra- 
tion of torture, grew tired of tearing and cutting 
their victims physically, they sought a keener, 
more intense source of pain—a punishment 
which, administered without the shedding of 
blood, would extend the time of suffering and 
put off death as long as possible. It was then 
that they attacked the mind,and introduced that 
most terrible of all punishments—the torture of 
hope. 

Our idea of justice in this country used to 
be that the old doctrine of ‘‘a life for a life”’ 
was right, but now there is anew theory. The 
ancient monks found that taking a man’s life 


IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 
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was not so severe a punishment as that of keep- 
ing it in suspense ; and the law of today, while 
it may not definitely prescribe so refined a 
means of torture as the administration of hope, 
sanctions it by allowing the decisions of its 
courts, which should be above question, to be 
set aside on the slightest technicality, and the 
execution of its sentences deferred again and 
again. 

Cutting a man’s head off at the block or guil- 
lotine before a crowd of depraved wretches 
was the old style of execution ; making of him 
a storage battery for a couple of thousand volts 
of electricity before half a dozen refined and 
educated physicians, scientists, and officials, is 
the new ; but to the wretch himself it is quite 
the same in the end—so long as that end comes 
quick. 

But it it does not come quick; that is the 
trouble. 

The man in the ancient dungeon found the 
door of his cell ajar, the gate unguarded, and 
the sentinel asleep—all of which had been care- 
fully planned to torture him with the hope of 
escape, a hope that always failed. Today, the 
convict under sentence of death is allowed to 
believe that he will get a new trial, or will be 
reprieved, or that his sentence of death will be 
made imprisonment for life, and that that, in 
its turn, will be reduced to a few years’ con- 
finement. 

And the difference in the two cases ?—Is 
as clear as the difference between the guillotine 
and the electric chair—a difference in the 
times ; but to the condemned himself the tor- 
ture he suffers, in hope deferred, is quite the 
same, quite as terrible today as three hundred 
years ago. An open door and a guard asleep, 
although purposely arranged as a means of 
torture, in reality are no more a torture to 
the man who sees in them a means of liberty, 
than is a weak spot in the criminal code, or the 
decision of a court that can be tampered with 
and set aside, to the sentenced convict in the 
death ward at Sing Sing. 

It is right, of course, that a man charged ofa 
crime should have every possible chance to es- 
tablish his innocence while he is on trial. 
Humanity demands it, and the intent of the 
law isto allowit. But his trial over, his guilt 
once established to the satisfaction of the law, 
and the sentence of death pronounced upon 
him, the hope of escape should be withdrawn. 
Such is the intent of the law; but the letter of 
the law and the intent are confused at times, 
and in the tangle the torture of hope creeps in, 
and our method of fitting a punishment to a 
crime runs back to the atrocities of the dark 
ages. 


IS MARRIAGE DECLINING? 

THE tendency among men toward celibacy 
is said, by many writers who are taking up this 
question afresh, to be the surest proof of ‘‘ bad 
times.’’ In the uncertainty of his business 
outlook, they say, a young man hardly feels 
like taking upon himself the responsibility of 
a family, and so he remains a bachelor. This 
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is the most common ground of argument, but 
it has no great strength, nor do observed facts 
support it to any extent. 

The human quality that chiefly makes for 
celibacy is selfishness. A man cannot afford to 
marry, because he wants what he earns for 
himself. A wife means the division of his 
earnings. That is one of the commonest rea- 
sons why the modern youth remains a bachelor 
—if he does so remain ; and the other is that 
he does not undergo the process or condition 
known as “‘ falling in love.”” He is no longer 
a creature of romantic fancies and fresh desires. 
He was once; man always is, to a greater or 
less degree, at one period of his life, but now- 
adays he passes that period earlier than he did 
fifty years ago, and reaches a point at which he 
does not care to marry. 

As a matter of fact itis still a very small 
minority of men who donot marry. The age 
at which they marry is increased, that is about 
all. No great issué is involved in the matter, 
and there is no fear that the earth will be de- 
populated through the increase of celibacy. 





A GREAT deal has been said and written 
about the supersession of the horse by the 
bicycle, and by electric vehicles—a subject 
which was treated in MUNSEY’s last May. The 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
show that the total value of the horses in the 
United States is more than three quarters ofa 
billion of dollars, and gloomy forecasts are 
made of the loss which the country, and 
especially its farming interests, will suffer from 
athreatened drop of one half or one third in 
the price of the average steed. 

It is unlikely, however, that any serious 
calamity is impending from this quarter. If it 
be true that halfa million horses were dispensed 
with last year, they represented only three per 
cent of the total number, and a slight shrinkage 
in the supply—sure to result from a fall in 
price—would be sufficient to restore the equili- 
brium. It is not probable, nor even possible, 
that the service of our equine carrier will be 
suddenly or totally abandoned. Its cheapening 
will no doubt bring it within the reach of many 
who would not otherwise keep a horse, and so 
create a new demand. 

Few will regret the horse’s disappearance 
from the street railways, and from street traffic 
in general; but on the race course, the trotting 
track, the farm, the park where fashion 
parades, and the country road where the mil- 
lion seeks pleasure, his reign is scarcely 
threatened as yet. 





THERE are few higher testimonials to the 
value and beneficence of our American colleges 
than the respect with which they are spoken of 
even by those who do not regard them as the 
best training school for a boy destined to a 
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business career. Henry Clews, the well known 
New York banker, whose view of the matter 
was presented in an article published in this 
magazine last month, asks us to add to his part of 
the controversy the statement that he considers 
a university course a valuable and even an ab- 
solutely necessary qualification for many of the 
most important departments of action—medi- 
cine, literature, journalism, art, the church, 
public life, the army, the navy, and such scien- 
tific pursuits as civil engineering. ‘ But,’ says 
Mr. Clews, “for the counting house, the best 
training isin my judgment a good, common 
English education, comprising a thorough 
knowledge of grammar, spelling, arithmetic, 
history, geography, bookkeeping, and penman- 
ship.”? To these elements he adds one more, 
which recalls Herodotus’ description of the 
education of those Persians who conquered the 
eastern world for Cyrus, and who were taught 
“to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to tell the 
truth.”’ ‘‘At school,’? Mr. Clews declares, ‘‘a 
boy should be taught to tell the truth. Truth 
is the foundation of an honorable career.’’? This 
last sentence is a good maxim. 





IT is certain that the growth of the Catholic 
church in the United States has been very large 
in recent years. It is believed in many 
quarters that its growth has been larger than 
that of the Protestant churches. The final 
tabulation of the statistics obtained by the 
census of 1890 does not throw decisive light 
upon this point. It does show, however, that 
Protestantism is not declining. Between 1880 
and 1890 the country’s advance in population 
was a little less than 25 per cent ; the Protest- 
ant churches’ increase of membership was 42 
per cent. 

This is a remarkable showing at a time when 
it has often been said that religious faith is 
upon the wane. It might be made still more 
remarkable if the corresponding figures for the 
Catholic body were available. 

A VERY fine point in the matter of liberty of 
speech and action that is an American birthright 
has been brought up in the West over the pro- 
duction of a play. It is a play that tells on the 
stage—through the medium of cheap actors 
and lurid stage settings, no doubt—what the 
newspapers of the country paid sensational 
reporters and artists to prepare for their readers 
—the terrible Durant church murders in San 
Francisco. 

The play was stopped. Of course it should 
have been. Its manager and the actors who 
presented it were arrested. Of course they 
should have been. But just wherein their 
technical guilt lay, does notappear. The news- 
papers wallowed in the horrors of those shock- 
ing crimes, and were praised for their enter- 
prise. Why not the stage? 
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Restores vitality to the weakened functions of 
brain and body, prevents nervous exhausg, 
tion. It is of special value to all who over-use 
the brain, to delicate women, pale undeveloped 
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Vitalized Phosphites is prepared according to 
Prof. Percy’s formula, from the ox-brain and 
wheat germ, by 
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As a test, send § 


$1. ae 


or Gilt § 


Sewing Lamp 3 


mailed postpaid, with- 4 
out glassware,) which § 
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our Seventy other Styles. , 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Briigeport, Conn. 
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FURNISHES HOT WATER 
ANY TIME OF THE on ar OR fone 


SO LIMIT TO QUANTITY 


‘TWO CENTS PER Barn WHEN USING GA 


"INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING @ 


141 & 148 Ontario St. +» 888 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. 


451 Camp &t., 


NEW YORK. NEW ORLEANS. 
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pe When you see the stamp B. & H. on a 
® lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
= getting the best. Our reputation for 
@ making the finest possible work will 
@ /always be maintained. 

* “Little Book” sent free on application, 
ae telling more about the lamps and also giv- 
@ ing an idea of our very complete and 
® beautiful line of Gas and Electric Light 
» Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


* BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
os New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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Write for Catalog O. 


Dic you want a Good 
— ri a Low Price? 





Our “VULCAN” is an 
Unequalled he 
(Brass plated. Size 24x 30 in. nasngi See 


TILES Mejtph oom, Fi 2 


Lowest Prices. Fire Place Fittings 
Makers, Mosaic Manufacturers. 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co., 


154 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 
IO cents in stamps or silver for our 
superbly illustrated Catalogue. 
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NEW Woman , 


Sweeps Hard and Soft 
Carpets, 


Bare Floors, 
WITH A 


SWEEPERETTE 


ALL DEALERS 


SWEEPERETTE €0., Granda rapids, Mich. 










Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


uine piece, 
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ARMORSIDE 





\SET 


NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 





If not in stock at your retailer’s send 
$1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 
FITZPATRICK & SOTSIERS, Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 





STYLISH LOOKING 
COMFORT FEELING 
on WEAR RESISTING 
PRICE POPULAR 






Moulded 
Corset 


The stays and our superior 
method of making and tnsert- 
ing them, ts the reason 
WHY, explained and il- 
lustrated in our book, ‘“‘ Cor- 
sets, and How to Choose 
Them so as to Fit,” sent free. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR FHEM. 


If he does not keep them, 
take no other, but insist 
on his ordering them for 
you, or send us your order 
(specifying grade and 
waist measure). 

Goods delivered by mail 
at price named. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


A Brocaded English In Coutil In Royal 


Sateen Corset Jean 

With Red or Blue $ 3 00 White $ ? 00 White $ | 50 
Design,also Plain ee =r Black ee = Black ee 
White, Black or Tan or Drab or Drab 


Flexibone). 





CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


























dill don’t stay buttoned — but- 
dill ton holes wear out — he loses 


“ patience. 


ail lar Button saves collars, 







The Benedict Col- 
ll 


qj saves time, saves husband |p 


di] —and you too. Worn every- 
dill where. Soid everywhere. 


dl Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden 


dll Lane, New York. 


Ip 
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Bailey’s Rubber 
Glove-Cleaner. 






Ar hr he de de da de dd, 4 bad tds la had 
ee 


Unlike all other methods it cleans the finest 
glove without injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, 
notin. Requires no moisture, soap nor prep- 
aration. Cleans in two minutes, easily, quickly, 
and thoroughly ; finger tips necessarily become 
soiled, it removes soil in a minute ; keep it on 
your dresser for use before going out, it saves 
50 per cent. of your glove money and keeps 
you cleanly gloved ; try it; all dealers, or sent 
postpaid. Price toc. 


Found at Dealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 

Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SQUIRES’ 


Sofa Beds 


ARE STANDARD. 


Da haan Ose a aed 
dia ent ce tod Yann ones 





The Leading Sofa Bed 
on the market for years. 


Nothing but the best materials are used, and 
we guarantee our goods superior to all others for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 


Can be taken all apart by any one. 
We pay the freight. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
329-331 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
POD e 8 CO SOG SO8G9O898 885993988 





A trifle vain 


but commendable—is pride 
in looking well, making and 
keeping the skin beautiful. 

The skin food Milk Weed 
Cream is found in every 
beautiful woman’s toilet. Its 
effect is positive and unerr- 
ing, effaces wrinkles, re- 
stores the tissue making the 
flesh firm and plump. 

_A skin corrective, it heals 
pimples, eruptions, and 
blackheads, removes freck- 
les and sunburn. Price 50cts. 
at Druggists, or by mail post- 
paid on receipt of price. Sam- 
ple and circular free. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO.) DETROIT, MICH. 
OCOMOMOOOQOOQOQOQOQOOOOOO 








BEAUTY 
IS 
POWER. 

















Gan Essence 
RHINE + VIOLETS 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES. 


Wonderfully true to na- 
ture and more lasting than 
any other scent of its 
name. Distilled from 
freshly gathered Rhine 
Violets. A specialty par 
excellence. 

All the rage in Europe 
at the present time. 


KROPFF, New York, U. 8. Agents. 








AND 
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in med finest es; (2). Be- 
cause their assortment are unequalled; (8). use 
their prices are the lowest at which goods of standard 
quality can (0) 
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Parlor, 


Latest productions in Dinin 
enone 


Drawin 
Carved 


steads——English Brass Bedsteads (5 patterns); Maple 
and Bamboo Furniture—Restful y Chairs and Set- 
tees——Smoking and Billiard Room Furniture——Everythin 
for city or country homes——Eight spacious floors——A) 
prices in plain figures, 


West 23d Street, New York. . 
— TL Qe St 


FO iS JS > __ _—_ 


Roo Bedroom 
all Forahntes¥ 


—— 
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hat business conditions generally are im- 
roving—trade is better, prospects bright- 
ning, Rail Road earnings increasing. 

That means better prices for R. R. Stocks 
and Bonds. 

It is an old saying that the mass of the pub- 
> lic buy at the top. Why do you wait and buy 
> when the mass buys? Why don’t you buy 
> now, at the bottom, if you are going to buy 
> at all? 

Bought, paid for and the Certificate in 
our own name, you are safe and sure of a 
rofit. 


We make a specialty of small lots, from 
one share up. 


NILES BROS., 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ROBERT L. NILES. J. BARRON NILES, 
66 Broadway, New York. 

» Established 1883. 
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YPSILANTI. 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment_have been obviated by 


ni 


Hl 
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culture as the only correct form of 
underwear. Write to Hey & Todd 


III 


II 


Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


UNDERWEAR 


II 
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== MY HUSBANDS cic” 


you do it, 
_.. $60 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
maf £50 Arlington Machine for - $19.60 
=@ Standard Singers $8.00, $11.00 


@ $15.00, and 27 other styles, All at- 


tachments¥ REE. We pay freight ship any- 

Va where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

m factory. Save agents large profits. 

a Over hay in Snel py ag and testi- 


in tall), CASH BUYER: *UNION, 
158-164 West “en Buren St., B 113, BS" UNI ur 
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; The New “B. W.” Sleeve; 
>D istender is light, gracetuland § 


stylish. Being made of finely § 
tempered Braided Wire, it is flex- . 
ible, allowing the outside coat ¢ 
sleeve to go on easi- 
ly. Two sizes, large 
and medium. 60c. 
pair, postpaid. « 
THE Weston & WELLS § 
Mre. Co., 1110-1116 Noble § 
(Fatshod) (Before Gmseing) Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND LOWER Priced Old Violins 
of smooth and mellow tone. 


Ae collection comprises sev- 


=< undred specimens. most 

a Nene payments. Send 
for book (free 

for pa oup. LYON & HEALY, 

VIOLINS.’ 20-40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





WEAR 
‘“‘NEVER-CET- 
TIREDS” 


and youcan walk all d-y and be 
fresh in the evening. They brace 
the entire body. The stored ener- 
gy in the elastic stirrups assists the 
muscles and prevents fatigue. For 
everybody who wants easy walk- 
ing: Lady shoppers, mail carriers, militiamen, 
dancers, waiters, floor walkers, convalescent pa- 
tients. Bicyclists find them a wonderful help. 
Testimonials, etc., mailed free. Price $3.00. Ex- 
press or P. QO. Order. Send waist measure. 
B. KHR DAVIS & CO., 527 Marquette Bldg. ,Chicago 














Make Ordinary Cuffs 
REVERSIBLE LINKS 


Saves one half your laundry bill. 


BLYTHE’S HOLDERS ay 







Drummers use chem. 
Ask dealers, or 
we will mail 








«BLYTHE MFG. 0. SALEM, MASS. wot Pol 


RED! a aie 


Write your name and 
We will mail 


HEADACHE CAN BE CU 
Dr. Bacon’s Headache Tablets 


will eure 








‘“PROVE IT’’? YES! 
address on postal, and send it to us. 
you free samples and full directions. 


003000 


Mention MuNSEyY's, and write PLAINLY. 


HAV, J. PHARM. CO., HAVERHILL, MASS. Q 
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THE ARTISTIC 


Standard of the World. 


Have Stood 


For Seventy-two Years 
Without a Peer. 
Played and endorsed by the World’s 
Most Eminent Musicians. 


Recipients of one hundred and twenty- 
y nine First Medals and Awards from ail 


EEE SEES 


parts of the World. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


1 CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


Y ESTABLISHED 1823. 
fe5 
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Gurney 
1805 


Naturally weclaim that the GURNEY-HEATERS 
and RaApIAToRS—Hot Water or Steam—are the 
best. Our reasons for so doing are these :— 

We are specialists in one line—that of making 
Heating apparatus. We give all our thought, 
time, and money to the development of the most 
scientific and economic methods of house warm- 
ing. This experience extends over many years. 
We have noted all the failures and successes of 
the different heating apparatus that have appeared 
upon the market during our time, and have built 
our Heaters accordingly, so that to-day we make 
the bold claim of offering the most efficient, most 
economical, and most durable apparatus in the 
world. 

This claim is amply supported by thousands 
who are using our Heaters, and the fact that 
wherever exhibited our Heaters have never yet 
failed to receive the highest award. Every one 
likes to have the best. The best in the heating 
line is impossible without the GURNEY. 

Send for our ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ book, entitled “How 
Best to Heat our Homes.’’ It gives full infor- 
mation. Free to all. 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 
163 Franklin St., Bosten. 
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Barler’s | 
Ideal Oil © 


rg Heater 

is perfect in every particular, 

If you free from smoke or smell, 

‘ and absolutely safe.. You are 

don’t sure to need it when the cold 

like our weather comes. More than 

25,000 people all over 

Heater the country confirm our 

better claims that it is unapproach- 

ed by any other oil heater. 

than Guaranteed as represented 
any or money refunded. 

lai Ask your dealer for the 


Ideal. If he does not 
keep it we will ship you 
one on receipt oi 
price, $12.00, and 
prepay freight 
charges. Don’t buy 
any other at any 
price till you see the 
Ideal. Our booklet, 
‘* The Reason Why,’’ 
mailed free. 


A.C. Barler 
Mfg. Co., 


y 101 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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: Puritan 
Pin If 


eS 





YOU CAN’T 

If you can’t buy them at your store, 
send five 2 cent stamps to American 
Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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mpecial Hy 
NATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 


Its frequent use purifies the air, prevents Malaria, Influenza, and all epidemic diseases, as 
it destroys the microbe, or disease germ, and leaves an exhilarating aroma. 





the skin and will not injure the most delicate fabric. 
and bath. Kills parasites on dogs and all animals. 


SHEFFIELD ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, April 11, 1895. 


IMPERIAL HYGENIQUE FLUID CO. 


GENTLEMEN—I have examined the formula of Imperial Hygealgne Fluid, and have also analyzed a 

It is entirely free from all poisonous mineral sa 

and germicide, well adapted to accomplish what is claimed for it. 
R. H. CHITTENDEN, Prof. Physiological Chemistry. 


May be obtained of all Druggists, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle, or of 


THE IMPERIAL HYGENIQUE FLUID CO., 


sample of the Fluid. 


99 Cw & 





Beneficial to 
Indispensable to the Ladies’ toilet 


ts and is a powerful antiseptic 
Respectfuily yours, 





61 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TRADE MARK. 





By 
Mail 


Only 25c. 


To introduce 
it more widely 
we will mail a 
cake of famous 


Dermarex 


--Skin and Toilet Soap for 25c. 
Oures all skin defects and beautifies. 
J, H. HEPBURN, M.D., 


Dermatologist, Wasbi . OC. 
Booklet on Skin Dise oss free a? 


‘ Pi en ihgiae CAKE TURNER.°. 


You press the 
handle; it turns 
the cake. 

Agents  sell- 

ing 100 per day. 
Sample, post- 
paid, 20 cents. 
0. E. MICKEL, Mfer., 

Haverhill, Mass. 


Sing 


that much needed article, by brain workers especially, as well as 
sanatory treatment for the semi-invalid and those who feel the 
need of recuperation mentally and physically, can best be found 
and enjoyed at the 


JACKSON SANATORIUM, Dansville, N. Y. 


(BookLet FREE.) 




















PATENT ALLOWED, 


















: F RE Eby by return mail, full descriptive circulars 








~ 3 s New and Moody’s 
Improved ator ystem of Dress Cut- 
ting. Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine Moody ane Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. lady of ordinary 
intelligence can Sais 4 a quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in an style, to 
any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
Garments eyprentees to fit pe erfectly without 
trying on. housands of Dressmakers use 
this pole in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office KBox, a2, 


(Double Width) 


is an ideal fabric for evening dresses and tea gowns. 
Caution—Only genuine when stamped ‘“ Fayetta” on 






G 








selvedge. Atall leading. dry goods stores, $1.25 per yard. 
For samples address 


FAYETTA, 8! Grand St., N.Y. 


arshall’s 
atarrh 


pe 8 been equaled 
for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, re- 
= years on the market. All 


©, KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 





stores lost sense of smell. 
Druggists rell it. 25c. per bo 








f kates ee ee 
Made ot asbestos, which every one knows will not burn. As 
large as a full sized cigar, and cannot be told fromone. Fill with 
tobacco same as a pipe. It makes a good smoker, and will last for 
years. Ten cents’ worth of Havana tobacco will give you as 
| Many smokes as a box of cigars. Beware of paper imitations. 
| Sample by mail, 25 cents.) NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY CO., 
Stamford, Conn. 








teeth. 








PRETTY LIPS 


should have pearly teeth behindthem. To make theteeth pearly, and to 
keep them so, there is nothing like 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the soundness or 
whiteness of the teeth. 

SOZODONT should be used by every one who values a good set of 
It has none of the acrid properties of tooth pastes, etc., and in- 
stead of contracting the gums, renders them firm and elastic. 
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ALFRED PEATS 


PRIZE 


WALL PAPERS. 


If you will send us a description of the different rooms you have to 
paper, their height, what they are used for and color effect desired, we 
will send you samples of the newest papers, with borders and ceilings to 
match (within the price you wish to pay), specially selected by our ex- 
perienced decorators, for each room. Or, if we have an agent near you, 
we will have him call and show you our full line of samples from large 
sample books. We will also send you our 


“Guide How to Paper and 
Economy in Home Decoration,” 


all free with no obligation or expense on your part. 

We sell.more paper direct to consumers than any other five dealers in the 
United States, and it is new styles and low prices that does it. 

We have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand Made Papers, Pressed Papers, 
Varnished Relief Papers, Imported English and French papers, etc., but it is our 
#1000 Prize Design Papers that are. most. often selected. They are Exclusive 
Patterns, and can only be obtained of us or our agents. 

In addition to the Prize Designs, we have over one million rolls of other 
patterns to select from. No one can compete with us in quality or price. 


PRICES: 


Prize Design Patterns, - 1§ to 30 cts. per roli 
Ingrain Paper, = - 12% to14 “ ve 
Beautiful Empossed Gold Paper, 10 to 25 

Beautiful Color and Gold Paper, 6 tos 

Good Gold Paper, - * = 5 

Good Kitchen Paper, . - 3 


MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability, to solicit orders 
for our wall papers on good commission. We charge $1.00 for large 
sample books. Good references are always required. 


Send to nearest address 

















“neNdge®” ALFRED PEATS "'Stitixe® 
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Will heat.a room from 15.40 20 ft. 
square perfectly, in the most se- 


pw exect amount oil in fount. 
Inside feed wick. burns oil till 
*xhausted. Outside ratchet con- 
trols flame perfectly. Handsomely ¢ 
made and the only heater that does 
not use a glass chimney. 


> 
4 

COOL DA during the early Fall cause many acold, resulting 3 
in serious sickness. Avoid this risk by getting a > 
. 
e 
56 ® 
an ©} 
_ Satisfaction guaranteed or money & 
Wo Odor! | gaat ees tors 3 

vere weather. t double- 
= } + of $6. Our book of @ 
cue dram gives Swine Yo racietion of Ho Smoke! : Feats cosigiesand lamps free. : 
he Chimney + Tae Prume & Arwoop @ 
EWYORK @ 
i. Mr. Go, Ew vo : 
t fo Break ! § Wocees namSiteAo8oun. $ 
> 
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pparcstive of Price,’ A Ton of Steel makes 


175 National Typewriters— 


The Lightest,-Strongest, Most Compact and Complete Standard Writing Machine made. 


Write for €atalogue “J.” Ask for s 
our TRAVELLING BAG. 


imen of COLOR WORK ca picture of 





23d and Arch Sts. National Typewriter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ot TYPEWRITER | 
We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sens anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examiuatiou. 

TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before baying. Send for illus 


trated catalog of new and old machines, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, me enienco 


" CCOATINUOUS "FAMILY GENEALOGY 1: 


| Of Past, Present & Future Generations: 


















A NEW RECORD BOOK FOR A 
COMPLETE FAMILY HISTORY 


Adapted for the use of any Family. 
Prices, $2. $3..$4 Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular with Full Information. 
ARMS PUBLISHING COMPANY, * 
332 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD, CT. 











all makes. Sold for cash or on 

installments. Rented, Exchanged. 

Delivery Cherree Paid on 
Cash Sale 


ut below all competitors. “Og 
Write for rd Ty Catalogue’ *A”’ and full information. 


es 
Ofte inthe wali The Standard Typewriter Exe 


aD 606 CHESTNUT STR 


HILADELPHIA, PA. 





NO TROUBLE AT ALL to-carry and use the 


CEO. S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN. 
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Silk. 
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Perfectly Contrived—Faultiess Tubular Feed. Yourdealer is likely to have them. If he hasn’t, write us, and -we’ll send 
you the information you want and our handsome illustrated catalogue free. 


Corticelli Color Card. 


It shows more than 200 colors in which we sell our 
Corticelli Fast Dye Wash Silk in different sizes and kinds, 
including Roman Floss, Rope Silk, EE Embroidery Silk, 
Etching Silk, Lace Silk, Filo Silk, Crochet Silk and Knitting 


Fourteen Gold Medals 


have been awarded to Corticelli Silk for Superiority. We 
mail one of these cards for 12 cents. 


Parker Pen Co., 22 Mill St., Jamesville, Wis, 





‘‘Florence Home Neediework’’ for 1895 is now ready. Subjects: 
\ Lace Embroidery, Mosaic Embroidery, (new designs), Crochet, and 


Correct Colors for Flowers. 


Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we 


will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 





= - Florence, Mass. 
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Solid Sterling Silver 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
The «« LUXEPBOURG.”’ 



















y 

EVERYTHING IN TABLE WARE £ 

MADE IN THIS DESIGN. ; ws 
TeaSpoons, - - $10 per dozen. om a 
Table Spoons or Forks, $25 per dozen. Key ay - 
Dessert Spoons.or Forks,$17 per doz, o. gf ty 
Coffee Spoons, - $6 per doz. s 
Oyster Forks, - $10 per doz. eo : 


Sugar Spoon, $1.50 each. 
Berry Spoon, $7 each. 
Preserve Spoon, 
$4 each. 
€racker Spoon, 
$5, 





Our Diamond stock. 
is more attractive than, 
ever. This Diamend Ring 
is the best value ever cffer- 
ed ;, white; perfect, $25. 
j Send for Catalogue of 

Di . W: talks 
Jewelry. and. Silverware. 








Old Gold Jewelry and Silverware, 
worn or passé, accumulates in. ev- 
ery household. We will purchase 
yours for its intrinsic or melting 
value (we assay monthly), or will 
credit you on:aecount in exchange 
for more serviceable articles. Send 
by registered mail or express. 4 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 










































Buckle holds the 
: web firmly—nev- 
p er r slips, stays where you put ¢ 
Pit. Easiest to adjust, strong- 


est, nearly indestructible. The 


‘ Harris Wire Buckle Suspenders 


c ) 
Sold Mind er Ped have other advan- 


je! ame by mail—25 cts. 


» tages, which we want you to 
® know about. 

Send 10 cents for Silk 
) Fob. with gold plated 
buckle, and book about 




























Electro 
Silver Plate 


Spoons, Forks, 


Knives, &c. 
The Original asd Genuine 


Star > Brand 


which has been manufactured 
continuously for half a century, 
and made the name of ROGERS 
celebrated, is. stamped 


ic ROGERS & BRO., A. 1. 


If you wish the Best Goods, 
insist upon having those bearing 
the above trade mark. They are 
pene to give perfect satis- 

ction. For sale by leadi 
dealers throughout the country, 
and made only by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 


Waterbury, Conn. 
16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
ecccccccceceooooooeosoocooces 


@ Don’t Kick 


Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


SAVOY FRUIT FORK. 
GSSSSSSE OLSS SHH TTCOHOCHSSH OSH HSHASRESD 











Non-sectarian, non-political; antagonizes 


no one; wins friends for the wearer and 





creates no end of fum. Just wearing the 


Button makes you a member. Send 5 cents 
in stamps for one, and also receive our 
handsome Illustrated Catalog containing 
nearly 6,000 Pictures and prices of all the 
latest and most popular articles of staple 


and fancy Jewelry, Silverware and Novelties. 








WILSON BROTHERS, 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Mention MUNSEY’S. Tremont Row, Boston. 
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EVERy DA ARRANTED 
100 STYLES. 


84 & 123 NASSAU ST.. 
NEW YORK 


IAD ope SHOE 






















“Defender.” 








LATEST SHAPE. 


French Calf Skin. 
Hand Made. 


@=s a 


KARL’S, 


84 and 123 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














10 Shots 


Without taking rifle from shoulder; 


MARLIN REPEATER, 


Model 1891, 22 calibre, made by Lt. 
Col. W.C. E. SERGEANT, of London. 
This is one of a deck of 52 MARLIN 
cards, all the spots of which were 
shot out with the same rifle by the same officer. 


ONLY REPEATERS 


With SOLID TOPS, SIDE-EJECTION and BALLARD 
BARRELS. Made in all calibres by the WARLIN 
FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 

Send 1s cents for a pack of our special design play- 
ing cards. Guaranteed highest quality. 


THE NEW MODEL 


No. 2 


American | $8 : 


Typewriter 


IS NOW READY. 


The latest model of the first successful low-priced 
typewriter. 
New ideas, improved construction, better finish, 
and greater speed. Sold by the makers direct at 
price slightly above the manufacturing cost. 


Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
268 Broadway, * = = New York. 


DIXON’S No. 679 


CYCLE LUBRICANT 


is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of 
running. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 
cyclists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cts. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D-16, Jersey City, N. J. 



























rfect pictures 
exposures) 


Carry in pocket. % 
atlloading. Film ( 
Snap shot or time exposure. ee o 
Kombi guaranteed. Sold by all deal- 
ers. ree Photographs, and Book, 
“All About the Kombi,” on applica- 
tion ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manj/r., 
132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


Boy or Girl Can Use It. 











CURED without medicine. 
Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
and Drops costly cured. For 
a valuable book FREE to all, 


ARALYSIS 


Ad 
Dr. C. I. THACHER, 1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS writes: “I am 
charmed with VIRGIN OLIVE SOAP, and recommend it 
most highly.” Jos. C. BUTLER Co., 281 Pearl St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


= 4 my invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Wyhnme meee heard. 
arranted to help mure cases than all similar devices 
combined. Help ears as glasses help eyes. Sold by F. pe | EE 
only, 858 Bruadwav, New York. Send or call for book of proofs R 
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Sanger 


rides 
the 


pebble tread 


VIM 


because 
it’s fast. 
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==-Enough said 
it’s the pebble tread 





\ 


oe 


CHARTER OAK BICYCLE, S65. 


Steel bearings, ground, polished, and dust proof. Connections, 


steel drop forgings throughout. 51-2 in. tread. Weight, 24 lbs. 
Guaranteed for one year. Nothing like it for the money. Re- 
liable agents wanted. Will send C D., with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $10. Send for Catalogue. 


A. H. POMEROY, 98 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 





you want a 


Bell Odometer: 


A most useful and interesting device. Registers the 
distance traveled : rings a bell as each mile is passed ; 
keeps a record for 1600 miles; and repeats. Sent to any 
address on receipt of price, $5.00. Write for descriptive 
circular D. 

In ordering send height of rear wheel. 


DAVIS, STEBBINS & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Some Architects Plan 17-Story Buildings. I never have; but I do draw little, cheap cottages, and beautifulones. Now- 
adays one likes even a $300 building to have a tasteful and artistic effect. I 


believe I have been 


more successful with these than many of my competitors, and people who buy my book and order 


plans from me say I am right. My book, ° 


plans, and descriptions of homes and summer houses costing fro! 
It is without a competitor in its field, and if you want to build a 


timates and careful descriptions. 


Picturesque vm 8 contains perspectives, floor 
m 


to $1500. It gives correct es- 


house at seashore or mountains, or for a cottage home, which, because ofits beauty, will be a joy for- 


ever—send for this book. Price, by mail, 50 cts. 


Also, a Score or StaB_e Sxercues, 


cts. 
E, HOLMAN, Architect, 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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At Exeter, N. H., we make the “ Ex 
Heating Apparatus for Steam and Hot Wate: 
in a line that covers every possible requirement. 
Here we simply make a prediction, viz. : 

™ if you contemplate the purchase of any such 
apparatus—be it trifling or extensive—you will 
fm cir in failing to first investigate what we 
have to offer you. Our large illustrated Cata- 
im logue is yours for the mere asking. _ 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
SALESROOMS, 32 OLIVER ST., BOSTON. 
WORKS: EXETER, N. H. 


The past 2 200 years have considerably modified 
“ Exeter” heating systems. 


















(y Caligraph, to Densmore, 
~Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc. 


Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 









aa 7 GEORGE A, HILL, Manager, 
1% BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK. 156 ADAMS ST, CHICAGO. 38 COURT SQR. BOSTON. 


Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 








MAGICLANTERNS Bieta 
ee EeieeeieePA PAY WELL. sea -c 


Gealers, and chip toll parts of the worl 


iain 2 URUNE ROME e 968 PAGE BO BOOK FREE. 





STUDY 


JOURNALISM 


AT HOME. 






BY Al L Practical work from the start. 











THE SPRAGUE et FREE, 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 





y Reporting, Editing, all 
ranches of newspaper 
. Ss and literary work taught 


* Improved methods. Bestresults. 


3 Telephone Bldg. 





: DETROIT. MICH. _ 
Avoid the constant annoyance ‘ 


of Soiled Table Linen by using 
the STANDARD DRIPLESS ¢) 








Civil Seiuibe Examinations 


Tea and Coffee Strainer? The 
ONLY Dripless Strainer in the 





world. Nodrzp to soil table linen. 


No wires to clog the spout. A 
MILLION in use. Beautifully 





ton. 4,000 appointments made annually ! 
Full particulars free. 





Washington, D. C. 


will be held soon in every State. We can prepare 
you thoroughly by mail for any examination in the 
Postal, Customs, Railway Mail, Indian, Internal 
Revenue (new) Services, or the Depts. at Washing- 


NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INST., 





nickeled. Sieves removable for 
cleaning. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
STANDARD STRAINER CO., 
34 Maiden Lane, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HEART LOCKET 


THE LATEST FAD. 


Engraving Monogram, $1.00 extra 
Sent prepaid on receipt of peide: 
Money back tf you ave not pleased. 


TVvrVvVTVVVVVvVVvVvVvVeVveVrVVrVveVvVvVvVwVVVWwVreVwrevrwvwwwewvevrVrerVrVeVrVeTS 
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STERLING SILVER 


Plain Heart, 2 photos, size 2x2 3-8 in. $2.50 ea. 
Sterling Silver Chain, 48 in. Pop — each 


_ The Moll Jewelry Co., 14 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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Arms Pocket Book Co., 310 Asylum St. Hartford. conn. 


connected witha StOCK Company 
of any kind? If so, you should possess a copy of 
Goodwin’s Improved Book-keeping | 


and Business Manual. 


This book contains 293 pages, 24 of which are devoted 
to the book-keeping of STOCK COMPANIES, explain- 
ing at length how the books of such are opened and closed, 

A ST @) c K- H 0 OL ya: E R’ ? and describing in detail many other peculiarities appertain- 

ing especially to this class of business concerns, such as 
“Watered Stock,” fictitious dividends, nominal capital, working capital, cenehaintint dividends, bonds, mortgages, instal- 
ments, “‘ commission,”’ plant, surplus "fund, cancelled certificates, assignment of shares, annual re , exaggerated asetts, 
limit of capital, treasury stock, transfer of stock, forfeit of stock, organization, loans to stockholders, iabilities of stockholders, 
patent right purchased and paid for in stock, partnership books changed to stock company books, capital stock increased and 
stock dividend declared, capital stock decreased, various statutory points —and the following forms, both illustrated and ex- 
plained: Subscription Book, Certificate Book, Transfer Book, Dividend Book, and—a new form of Stock Ledger. 
—_ EVER OFFICER OF, EVERY SHAREHOLDER IN, AND EVERY BOOK-KEEPER FOR a Stock Compan 





find that this work gy a ees on rm % in which he is directly interested. It wi 

prove -of especial value to him as a Bi . This book contains more practical en on 
the subject of STOCK COMPANIES than ‘hers chetained ¢ in all the other works which have ever been published. It is, in 
fact,an AUTHORITY on the subject, among the largest corporations of the world—as witness, for example, the following: 

“Your book FAR SURPASSES my expectations, containing, as it | Treasurer of the Lodge & Davis Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
does, so much valuable information.”—CHAS. W. SIMMONS, with the | Ohio, May 7, 1892. 
Standard Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1890. “Your explanation of STOCK COMPANY BOOK-KEEPING is most 

“Would not part with it for five times the money I paid for it if | excellent. I shall adopt your plans TO THE LETTER. Would mot take 
I could not get another copy.”—D. L. MORGAN, with the Pennsyl- | @50 for the information I have gained from your article on Stock 
vania Railroad, Company. Nanticoke, Pa., = 27, 1890. Companies alone! Your book is by far the most thorough and com- 

“Your article on ‘Stock Co so ive and so gen- = exponent of Advanced Book-keeping 1 I have ever ‘seen. "—W.I 

eral in its subjects that the knowledge one obtains from it is worth | BARNES, Secretary and Treasurer of the P Coal Company, 
TEN TIMES THE PRICE OF THE WHOLE BOOK.”—HENRY LUERS, | Providence, Ky., March 14, *892. 

4a Size of Book, 74 x 104 inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; richly bound; 44,647 copiessold and 4,388 
testimonials received up to Mondav. Tulv 209, 1895. Price, $3.00. (Sent postpaid, upon receipt of price.) Sixteenth 
edition NOW READY. | THIS BOOK is not a tuxury, but 2 necessity — particularly to the PROGRESSUV&! 
It leads directly, to money-making and money-saving, Those who possess itand use it ALWAYS SUCCEED! 
2 62" Don’t fail to save this advertisement, as you will probably never see it again, You will surely have to have 
this book some duy. Send for a descriptive pamphlet. Address al! orders exactly as follows: 


J. H. GOODWIN, oo eee a 1215 crore Pee YORK. 
WANS VJINS j 
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A NEW POCKET BOOK g 















for Specie and Bills. — 
Specie in front pockets 
Biils in Fold on reverse 
side Fastened by button 
Jock. Strong and durable 
Size 2t x3}. The Best 

made for gents or ladies 


THE QUEEN OF 


MUSIC 


use. Samples mailed on 
s zceiot price: pg 


Leather, 60 c 
Fine Grain Calf $1. on ‘Real Seal $1. "35, Polished “Alligator, oe 
Send for Catalogue of Fancy Leather Goods 





PLAYING THOUSANDS OF TUNES 


and rendering sweet and silvery music, far superior to 





ALL THE LATEST MUSIC, 


For Beautifving C REAM latest popeles Songs, Operatic Pieces, Waltzes,&c., can 

Eqmoves all Freckies, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver be had for these boxes at the price of a piece ‘of sheet 

Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering ut remove music. The tune discs are snstal bald indestructible. The 

ing all blemishes, and permanently ceptoring the ge movement massive with nothing about it to get out of 

Bent pa — original fone. aS For sale order, » being safe from i injury ing e drands of ac ild. ‘The 
ALVINA ICHTHYOL Soap Pro Profi 1. Tuber te 


For the entertainment of friends, for the nursery, for 








dancing, these boxes are unequalled. They run mig 


Joo" METAL Workers | f! """""toxes $12 to S100. 


without steam power can save Send for handsomely illustrated Catalogue, 
time and money by using our 


Feot and Hand Power Machinery REGINA music BOX Co., 
Send for Catalogues— Rahway, N. J. 


ARN SF ite 







Ky vi U RREAM ; 
Al NAC the finest Swiss music box made. 
You Can’t Play in My Yard, all of Sousa’s Marches, the 





oe ee Seseseseseseseseseseseseses 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, Dialogues, Speakers, Magic Tricks, Wigs, _ 
678 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. “pL LAYS: A w. Bai at ston, ‘MEnss. 


Leading Scientists, Photo-Engravers, Theatres , Lecturers. =e 

others usethe GRITERION Mi, N MAGIC LANTERNS, Etre MF tesa 
PROJECTION A PP AR RATUS, 5 ELF- a 9 

FOCUSING ARC Cc Asad SF. 











J.B. COLT & CO. ‘turer ‘Fancla- “we, "NEW YO 
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¥7}T is now conceded by the ablest physicians in every 
land and by eminent scientists the world oyer, that 
‘* Bright’s Disease’’ is the result of blood poisoning. 
This poisoning is brought about by wasted and un- 
healthy kidneys that permit the poison to get into the 
blood, instead of throwing it from the system. But 
it is equally evident to all who have studied into the 
effects and have become conversant with the facts, that 
a disordered state of the kidneys and liver produces 
most of the common complaints and pains which afflict 
the human race, and they can be traced to this source 
just as certainly as can Bright’s Disease. To purify a 
stream we must go to its source, and to cure a disease 
we must vemove the cause. It being true, therefore, that nine-tenths 
of all human ailments are caused by diseased kidneys or liver, the 
only certain way to cure these troubles is by treating the organs 
which cause them. How intimately the kidneys are associated with 
the entire system may be understood from the fact that over 1,000 
ounces of blood pass through them every hour, or nearly one ton in 
the course of twenty-four hours. This vast mass of living fluid 
is sent by a most perfect system of distribution to every part of 
the body, and if the kidneys are diseased the impurities that 
are in the blood are NoT removed, and hence pass through the 
veins, carrying disease in some one of its many terrible forms. 
The horrors which accompany most of the diseases caused by dis- 
ordered kidneys and liver cannot be described in print, while the 
dangers surrounding them are even greater than the agony. And 
yet a person may be troubled for many months without knowing 
what the diseases are that have attacked him. Some of the 
symptoms of the first stages, any one of which indicates dis- 
ordered kidneys or liver, are these: Pains in the back and around 
the loins, severe headaches, dizziness, inflamed eyes, a coated 
tongue and a dry mouth, loss of appetite, chilly sensations, indigestion 
(the stomach never is in order when the kidneys or liver are de- 
ranged), a dryness of the skin, nervousness, night sweats, muscular 
debility. despondency, a tired feeling, especially at night, puffing 
or bloating under the eyes, etc. But, unpleasant as all the symp- 
toms and even these diseases may be, they are as nothing compared 
to the last stages of the complaints. The kidneys waste away 
by degrees, accompanied by intense pains ; the heart becomes un- 
controllable ; the lungs are oppressed ; the eyeballs grow glassy, and 
the entire system is reduced and debilitated. For weeks before 
death comes the sufferer looks forward to it as a blessed relief, and 
anything that can furnish even temporary help is gladly hailed. 
Then it is that bloating begins ; the face becomes puffy and pallid ; 
the breath can only be caught in gasps, speech is impossible and 
muscular action suspended. The patient finally sinks into a state 
of unconsciousness to everything except the pains which are racking 
him, and death comes by certain but slow degrees. There can be 
but one conclusion which all readers of care and judgment will draw 
from these facts, which is the necessity of treating the disease zn time 
and by that means which has been proven the best and most 
efficient. WARNER’S SAFE CURE will cure all diseases of the 
kidneys. Thousands of people living in four continents say so. 
It is not a cheap preparation in any sense of the word, but a 
high class scientific medicine, endorsed by physicians, and used 
since 1879 by the best people in all parts of the civilized world. 
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We're proud to know that 
thousands of women are every 
day saying : 

“ Jalways put 


a 


BIA 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
eh one my dress skirts.” 

’ They’ve found out 
that they last as 
long as the skirt. 


A set ofthe “'S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 










**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Hand-made 
Dresses, 


$2.75. 


stitching and hand em- 
broidery) represents a line 
uu. 


and 
exquisite needle work so 
appropriate for baby, onl. 
possible where every stite 
is taken by hand, 

6 mos. to2 years. Bym il, 
postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


We make the same 
style in long Slips for In- 
Sants at same price. 


These dresses are just as remarkable for the 

rice as the machine made, advertised _hereto- 

ore from 63¢. to $1.00, which have had such a 
large sale. 


Ilustrated catalogue showing the advantages of 
chasing children’s clothing where their Outing ts 
the especial business—sent to any address for hc. postage 


BEST & CO60-62 West 
Meet hg 230 Street, 
, New York 








Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, and Throat 
and Lung Troubles 
CURED WHILE YOU SLEEP 


—BY THE— 


PILLOW-INHALER. 


All the above diseases yield 
to its healing influence by 
six to eight hours inhaling 
of air charged with tar and 
other remedial properties, 
whilst sleeping as usual. No 
stomach dosing, douching or snuffing. Perfectly 
safe and comfortable. 

The testimony to its efficacy is beyond all question. 


Rev. Father eS pastor of “‘St. Mary’s Star of the 
Sea,” Baltimore, Md., says, ‘‘I have found the Pillow- 
Inhaler to be of the greatest relief to me. I suffered 
dreadfully from Hay Fever.” 

S. De Vere, LL.D., Prof. University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., writes: ‘‘The Pillow-Inhaler has 
done me good service in an attack of catarrh, on which 
nothing else would make an impression.” 

Mr. M. C. Hight, Leather Goods, 52 and 54 South St., 
Boston, says: “‘I have used the Pillow-Inhaler with the 
most gratifying results. No one troubled with bronchial 
or head catarrh should be without it.” 

Mr. B. F. Culp, Cashier Bank Raymond, Raymond, III., 
writes: “‘ Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured me of Asthma.” 

Send for explanatory pamphlet and testimonials, and 
mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The best way to take them isin a Rolling Chair. 
The best Rolling Chairs in the world are 
Sargent’s. 
The best way to find out all about them is to write. 
This applies equally 
well to other things for 
the comfort of invalids, 
such as Reclining Chairs, 
Carrying Chairs, Invalids’ Lifts, 
Commodes, Invalids’ Beds, 
Back Rests, Bed 
Trays, etc. 
A Most every- 
a a body knowe ™* 
that Sargent’s is the Grand Central Depot for all 


such things. No charge for Catalogue. State 
just what you want and address the 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY, 
Mention Munsey’s. 814 Broadway, New York, 
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lr Worth of Books Free! 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE LADY READERS OF ‘MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
THE LADIES’ WORLD Dubjetion “far Tas 


ily, keing a 
repository of ag ae mye pte and. instructive miscellany. In 
size it isa large folio of 16 to 20 pages, size of Harper's’ Bazar, 
to which is added an attractive colored cover. .The contents -of each 
issue embrace a charming variety, covering almost the entire = ° 
topics wherein ladies of refinement and culture are interested. 
publishes fresh, original matter only, which is contributed by the ead. 
ing writers of ‘the time, and the text is embellished with numerous 
illustrations of _a high order of merit. Its various departments com- 
prise: Fiction, Poetry, The Housekeeper, Artistic Needlework, What 
to Wear, The Family Doctor, Our Boys and Girls, The Mother’s 
Corner, Etiquette, Home Decoration, $ ecial.Help for Special Needs, 
etc.; and its staff-of contributors includes: Amanda M. Douglas, 
Eleanor Kirk, Myra Sawyer ea Susie M. Best, Eliza’R. Parker, 
Philip Burroughs Strong, Mrs. W. S..Cartwright, Esther Serle Ken- 
neth, Florence Hallowell ey | Edith ‘Livingston Crary, Mary A 
Dennison, Annie L. Muzzy, ew. Blorrimnan, Cartetin ta Pi Frank 
M. Bicknell, and many ot A THE LADIES’ WORLD gives 
more for the money than any first-class Pertodical of the kind pub- 
lished in the United States. 


ae —— Its circulation exceeds 350,000 copies per issue 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 16 Months for 60 Cents 
With One Dollar’s Worth of Good Books Free! 























The publishers of THE LADIES’ WORLD, desiring to introduce it into many homes where it is not already 
taken, now make to all ‘the lady readers of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE a special and extraordinary offer as follows: 

Upon receipt of Sixty Cents we will send The Ladies? World for Sixteen Months (07 from 
September, 1895, to December, 1896, both inclusive), and to Each Subscriber we will also send Free and 
postpaid, Ten Splendid Books, to be selected by yourself from the list printed below, each book com- 
prising a Complete First-class Novel dy a well-known and popular author,and the regular price of 
which is Ten Cents Each or One Dollar /or the ten books offered. 

Each book consists of a handsome octavo volume of 64 large double-column pages, nicely printed from 
clear, readable type on good paper, and neatly bound in attractive paper covers. Bear in mind that these 
are not cheap sixteen-page pamphlets, but /arge and handsome books in attractive covers. In this form the 
books have a permanent value. The following is a list of the books offered : 


No.a1. The Seartet Letter. By Naruanre, Hawrnorne. ‘No. as3. plecting Ner wate. by Miss M. £. Brappox. 
No.a 2. The Mystery of Colde Fell; Or, Net Proven. No. 244. Iu Durance Vile. ug aE Ducusss.”’ 
By. Cuartorre M. Braemg, author of “ Dora Thorne.” No. aid. Bencsbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
No.a 3. Under the Red Fiag. By ‘Miss ‘N M. E. Brappon. No. a47. Repented at achaare, By Cuar.otre M. Bearman, 
No.a 4. King Solomon’s ines. By H. Riper Haaearp. author of “ Dora Thorne.” 
No. a 5. Aroend the World in Eighty Days. By Jvizs No. 048. Spo Bed Hill Tragedy. By Mrs. Emma D. £. 
/ ERNE OUTHW ORTH. 
No.a 6. The Corsican Brothers. By Avexaxper Dumas. No. a42. Aunt Diana. By Rosa Novcuerre Caney. 
No.a7. Lady Grace. By Mrs. Henry Woop. No. a50. ee a Island, By Roper Louis Srevenson. 
No.a8 Averil. B: Rosa Sessa Carry. No.as2. L Song's Fuide. By Cuartorrs M. Brarme, 
No.al0. A Neste L Ly Miss Mutocx. author of “‘ Dora Th 
Ne.all. The Be Or, The Miller's Pa wgh- No. 253. Grace Barnel. By Mise M. E. Brappon. 
ter. oe ete an Brarme, author “Dora Thorne.” No.ci. Allan Quaterm By H. River Hacearp. 
No.al2. The Black Tulip. By Avexanper Dumas. No. a55. King Arthur. Miss Muuocx. 
No. al3. ty **Taek Ducness.” No. a56. Lady Latimer’a Recnpe. By ‘Cnuantotre M. 
‘No. al5. reo? , By Resa Novcnerrse Caner. Braxmx, author of ‘ Dera Thorne.’ 
No. al. A‘Stady in Sen Scarlet. By A. Conan Doyie. No.a3?, Alan's Wife. By H. ~~ Haccarp. 
No. a8. ’s Daugter. ‘By Caan.orre M. Beatue, No. 258. The Sign ofthe Four. By A. Conan Doria. 
-— of “‘ Dora Then ” No. 259. Pri fee Smith. By Florence Warven. 
No. a2. The Russian Gy By Avexanper Dumas, No.a62, The Tragedy of fT et —, , BY “Cuan.orre M, 
No. a29. re Wondovtes iteir, me. Cuarces Reape. Baaeme, author of “Dora Th 
No. 238. A TAtt © Rebel. Tee Ducuess.” No. 264. The Risen Dead. By ieee Mamrvat. 
No, 240. The Heiress of Hitntdrop. 7 Cuartorre M. No..a65. Sweet is True Love. By “Tux Ducuzss.” 
author of ‘Dera Thor No. 266. At Bay. By Mrs. Avexanper. 
No. a41. Unele ‘Tom’a Cabin. (Double eho! ) No.a6?. At War with Herself, | By Cuan.orre M. Braems. 
Wo.a42. Hickory Mall. By Mri. Kea D. E. N. Sovurnworra. author of “‘ Dora Thorne. 
Select any TEN from the above list and we will send them ‘to you, also The Ladies’ Werld for sixteen months, upon 
receipt of sixTy Cents. Please erder books by the numbers. Under this remarkable offer subscribers receive the N evember 
(Thank: gdh and December (Christmas) numbers of ‘The Ladies’ World Freez, and a PREMIUM consisting of TEN 


BOOKS rise some of the best works of fiction in the 1 , and which @ne Dollt: 

that sum. The Oc October, November, and Bee ane numbers of The Ladies : ‘Worla. om contain the the openi cece cote chapters o 
three ae new serial stories and popular American authors. Subscribers taking mae of eur liberal 
wffer will thus be enabled te read the new yaedon from the beginning. Satisfaction guaranteed or ee Address: 


THE LADIES’ WORLD (Dept. M),.27 Park Place, New York. 
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for ol who want 
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> [> W \QDUEBER WATCH WORKS 
7 v1 i y CANTON, 


9999299006 


A necessity for the FOELET in warm weather is 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILE T POWDER. Send 35 Cents 




































Endorsed by highest Medical for a Prophylactic Toothbrush 
Authorities. A Skin Tonic. i and you will realize oe tooth-comfort. 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, Prickly me It is the only brush that truly cleanses the 
Teet. = ares Ce pene ar and teeth—cleanses the crevices as well as the 
auMites troubles. : Dele httes atter slaving. surface. It is reliable in material, per- 
Makes the skin smooth and healthy and ily : . : 
beautifies the compiexion. For Infants \\ fect in construction, reasonable in — 
and Adults, At Drugeists or by mail, Dentists everywhere endorse it. g- 





@%, 25 cents. Send for FREE sample (name gists everywhere sell it. In use 
this paper). follow directions. Book free. 
HLORENCE MFC. CO., se, Pu Srasst, 
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4 Until the Christy came, Bread Knives had always been made with a straight 
y blade. But the wavy, scolloped edge is so much better, does the work so much 
Y easier, that no housekeeper, having once tried the Christy, would go back to the 
old style. It cuts hot, new bread as thin as old; cuts cake without crumbs, and 
4 meat without shreds. It was exhibited at the World’s Fair as the Model Bread 
é& Knife of the day. Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Rorer, and other eminent 
Y authorities constantly recommend them. Our new ’95 Model, shown above, is 
Y the latest pattern, and has a wodden handle. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 
CHRISTY KNIFE CO., B 
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HAVE THIS STAMP 
> ON THE BLADE- 4 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO. 
PATENTED 
FREMONT,O 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS 11} 
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é THE NAME 
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MEANS ‘the BEST for 


COOKINC * 
HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
ar 













£) ARISHONNS SS 


THE WHIRLIGIG 
OF TIME 


has brought about many changes in the 
operation of window-shades. From the 
‘ pulley and string of a quarter century 
ago to the Hartshorn Self-Acting Shade 
Roller of to-day is a big jump. There 
are many imitations, but for people 
who are never satisfied with anything 
short of the best, nothing will do but 


THE HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 


First Invented, First in Merit, 
First in the homes of our 
| countrymen. 


The genuine 
o bear autograph 
soli a 








of Stewart Harts- 


ee « ow wow ns oe ee = Se = SS O8S 6 OBOSO Ss 2OF 














~ SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | =— 
SIDE WALL FINISHS ,... 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 


The Penn tron Roofing & Cor. Co. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Streets, Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woon -GARPET 


Parquetry or Ornamental Wood Floors for 

6 Ft — in He Alo Hemses, Hepple, 
Se 7 or sua 0 80 Tr es an et 

a SPOR ao 41 ate St estnut Stes 

er iger, 

286 Fulton Street, 











a> DENNINGTON 


ae ee UNE 














SAMPLES, 

cial designs for 2 cts. postage. Gold 

paper 4c. up ; without gold 2c. up; fine Gold Embossed 

ro to 12 cts. Paver Hangers large outfit, 50cts. Most 
reliable terms, It pays to compare our NTT 

K IM Cut rate house. NTI RUST 

Wall Paper Co., 160 Elm St.,C€ tease a 





D. 








A HOME! 


z 8, 9, Houses and Cottages. 200 Designs Classified. Book 
o. 6 has 58, costing $150 to $1,500. 
er $1,600 to $2,500. Book No. 8 has 54, from $2,600 to 
$3,500. Book No.9 has 20, from $3,600 to $12,000, and 12 
stable designs from $250 to $1, 600. 
Views, plans, dimensions, estimates, description, with 
modifications, given with each. 


Price $1.00 each ; any two, $1.50; all four, $2.00. 


Booklet of 30 choice Sample Designs, How to Start 
right to Build, &c., 25 cts. (Silver), all postpaid. 


That name so sweet. You will want 
one.some time. Get ready by look- 
ing over Designs in Books Nos. 6, 


Book No. 7 has 57, 


S. HOPKINS, Archt., 
lM". Aldrich Block, 
Grand Rapids, [lich. 
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A Moment’s Reflection | 


Shouid be all that is necessary to convince persons who expect 
to build, or remodel their homes, that their wants in the line o: 


Mantels, Grates, Tiling, Gas Logs, &c., 


can be best supplied by the Pioneers in Mantel Building, and 

the largest manufacturers of wood mantels in the United States. 

Illustrated mantel catalogues sent free. 

THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Established 1836. Manufacturers. Capital, $1,000,000. 

We publish a beautiful catalogue of Furniture, 144 

pages, profusely illustrated, sent free. Also a 

catalogue of OFFICE needs, such as Desks, 

Director’s Tables and Chairs, Letter Presses, 

Stands, &c., sent free. 


75 / Saved 


Qn your Coal Bill, 









If your House is Heated by a Furman Boiler 
Let us make you an estimate FREE. 
THE HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
65 Munn St., Geneva, N. Y. 
Cee 









NEW . 39 Cortlandt Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1019 Betz Building. 
MILWAUKEE, 135 Second Street. 
CHICAGO, 52 Dearborn Street. 


















’s Fair, | 


pecial Diploma at the last 


received highest awards wherever exhibited. 
Chicago. 
three Mechanic Fairs held at Boston, 
where they were shown 


Five Medals and highest prize, World 





This Furnace and the Magee Grand Range have | 


Gold Medals and S 





The MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
for heating with warm air only, or in combination 
with hot water, as shown in the above cut, has be- 
come deservedly popular. 
We guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction in every 
particular if properly arranged and used. 
A good heating apparatus is a blessing, but a poor 
one is a curse. 
May we send you a descriptive circular with refer- 
ences—letters from users ? 
MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32 to 38 Union Street, Boston. 
242 Water Street, New-York. 
86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
FAITH & CO., Philadelphia. 























Or Long Winter Evenings 
fe Nothing Is More Cheerful 


Than an open fire. If vou are to build or remodel use 
our FIREPLACE MANTELS made of ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK of such colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown 
or Gray. They cost no more than other kinds, but are 
far better, are easily set and have a decided richness of 
effect. Send 10 cents for sketch book of 40 designs. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
4 Liberty Square, - - = BOSTON, MASS. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK OR ARMS 


QUICKLY DISSOLV 


And the growth forever 


ENE. 
will remove it permanently. 


life 


to 


destroy all the roots, although all hair ey 8 
princi; hair, thereby rendering 

as ond as water to the skin. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its merits. 


ED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


% MODENE * 


destroyed without the slightest . . . ....-s.e-s 
- © © © © «© © © « injury to the most delicate skin. 


In CoMPouNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and on 

if washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 

covery MoD It is absolute] 

the hair disappears as if by magic. ‘ he gi ‘ ; 
i or heavier growth two or more applications are sometimes required to 


We named the new dis- 
bg a few minutes and 


harmless but works sure results. Ai 1 tes a 
light one application 


VT CANNOT FAIL. If the growt 
ears at each application. It dissolves and destroys the 


uture growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed 





2: 


WANTED. 





Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


e- We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 








“HEAVEN AND HELL,” 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
(Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ). 


Paper, 416 pages, 15c. ae 
Cloth, (octavo) 375 pages, special to readers of this journal, only 
25c. by mail prepaid. 


Send for descriptive catalogue of Swedenborg’s works. 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


20 COUPER UNION, NEW YORK. 





VD UER 
CLUES & RESUMES dmg 


 UUPPLAES: 





j 
\\ Soe 


KILLS EVERY PAIN 


The moment it isapplied. Nothing 
like Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
for pain, inflammation, and weak- 
ness. Instantaneous and infallible. 


CEM EGC BEATER. 


W MANUFACTURER 














Sample, 





25e. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MBG. CO., 


AGENTS WANTED. 


24 Portland St., Dept. 38, Boston, lass. 





Ty 


have 


leigestia 


Invention of a 

Py Boston woman. 
Zz7% Adopted by up- 
Cook- 
Y ing Schools. 
by 
mail, 15c.; two, 


the v 
used is concentrated, and of the highest digestive power. 
The Bismuth is the purest the market affords. The Nux 
Vomica is the best English extract. The efficacy of this 


ED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, reproductions of famous 
paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, with views from all parts of 
the world. Send 15 cents for cata- 
logues of 14,000 subjects, including 
1893 supplement. 

Lantern Slides toorder from any 
of our Subjects. Photograp 
€ . mounting in Albums or on Cards a 

specialty. Albums supplied. Yacht 
and Squadron Photes, New England Coast, White 
Mountain, Hudson River, Niagara Falls, New York, 
Washington, and Philadelphia Views. 


Glass Panels, Art Calendars, and other photographic novelties. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


UNMOUNT 











340 Washington Street, - Boston, Mass. 
ANVAS FOL. i 
CENAMELED BATE, submengent bath. ype te 4 





5 min. Wt., 10 lbs. Durable, compact, cheap. 

ths or 15 styles Fotnine Boats, 
Award at World's Fair. ACME FOLD. 
ING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


CONSTIPATION Sared 


BY SMITH’S 
They never fail. 


BI LE BEANS. Read this testimonial 


Messrs. J. F. SmrtuH & Co.—I transmit herewith postal 
note for $1. Please send to my address five bottles Bile Beans. 
I have been suffering from constipation 18 or 19 years, and 
they are the best remedy I have found yet. . CLay Woop. 

Paymaster U. 8. Steamer “ Yantic,” Newport, R. I. 
J. F. SMITH, & CO., 255 Greenwich St., N. ¥, 


























this preparation are combined the remedies, Pepsin, 


Bismuth and Nux Vomica,’*which above all others 
been established as invaluable in the treatment of - 
arious forms of digestive disorders. The Pepsin 


combination lies in its triple effect—that of the actual 
solvent action of the Pepsin on all articles of food, the prevention of fermentation and formation of 
gases by the Bismuth, and the stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica (which is undoubtedly the best 
known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 
A Remedy for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Heartburn and Sour Stomach. 
Will restore rosy cheeks, elastic step and happy spirits. 


Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, post paid. 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 


2 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Send ten cents in 
stamps to Deptk, @ 
PALISADE MFG CQ, 

YONKERS N.Y. 

for complete set 

of somples 








SPECULATE™Mail 


Any sum, from $5@ upwards, can be enact in- 
vested in active Stocks. on the “margin” plan 
Moderate amounts properly placed frequently 
produce handsome profits. Full particulars and 
market letter sent free. 


GEO. H. STAYNER, Jr., & CO., Bankers & Brokers, 


+ 


HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Thousands have mastered the art in this way. 
Or if you wish to save time by going to a good 
school we will tell you where to go. Address, 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 





44746 Broadway, New York. 7 Water St., B 


GET RICH QUICKLY. _| 
A fortune in an hour 7s ee cancer 
& 100 INVENTIONS WANTED & 
and Patent Guide FREE, 
Patents procured through us sold without charge. 
EDGAR TATE & CO., | 
Solicitors of United States and Foreign Patents, Trade Marks, 
Designs and Copyrights. 
245 oy et gay a YORK. 
Branca Houses m Arr, Countries, 


ASTHM FREE 


qe the wonderful African Kola 

Bran. discovered on the Congo 
River, AL YA is Nature’s Sure Cure for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European Physicians and 
Hospitals as a positive Constitutional Cure for Asthma. 
7,000 recorded cures in 90 days. It never fails. 
Cures Guaranteed. No Pay until cured. Large 
Trial Case sent FREE by muil, prepaid, to any sufferer. 
Address. KOLA IMPORTING CO., 116 Broadway, New York 


ALFRED DOLGE 
Felt Shoes and Slippers. 


Send for oe ‘On & 
Felt Footing.” . | 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 


44 E.14THST., (UNION SQUARE), NEW YORK. ! 























WHY DRINK POOR TEAS? 


hen you can get the Best at 
bsnl prices in any A ery va 
Send this “ad” and 15e. in stam 
and we will mail youa Y¥ lb. samp a 
of Best Tea ¥mported, Any 
kind you may select—Big Pre- 
miums—Big Fncomes made by 
sending orders for ‘Teas, Coffees, 
Spices and Baking Powder to 

M. M. The Great American Tea Co., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 VESEV STREET, New York. 


LADIES |! 


GREATAMERICAN 


+ 


COMPANY 





THE SPRINC’S THE THING 


‘makes THE EGAN TRUSS 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 


Pressure that re- Aireg Rupture. 


viaees.relieves and 

No other like it A painless and permanent remedy 
for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaranteed. 1000's ot 
testimonials and physicians endorsements. Used by the 


government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO., 
40 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH- 











Perfunie the Breath) 


LL EASE THE THROAT FROM 
Susi COUGH and HOARSENESs, 


CLEAR and STRENGTHEN hy Voice, 
people of refinement for over 29.9% call 
po lOds| jn MT Co Fras ant eal 
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With A 


¢ C.F wee Ox 
aoe Mome t BR OAP a 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious ease 
and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully grained three-ply venecr back. The seat, head 
and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush in crimson, old 

red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, 
as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


Our soaps are aged entirely on their merits, 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands use 
them, and have for many years in every locality, 

man your vicinity. 


After trial you — the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. 
All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer 
alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half 
the cost — saves you half the regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this 
paper know these facts. 


vance. 
of the ceese, 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Ten other Premiums sent on request. 
RRRR_RAMR MLR LRM RR RR RL RRR RR ® & 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
Doses it has no superior. 14 D0Z. SULPHUR 80AP wt wlti«t 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP Senet 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 
én coe soap coae tau seas : Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
F RAXINE SO. wD: }° 1 JAR MODJESEA COLD CREAM ° 
An — laundry luxury. Soothing. . Cures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP é j 1 BOTTLE M 


ODJESKA OTH POWDER 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier -Freserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . ° 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP ¢ “ 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. . THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST 
All i 0 00 (You get the Chair CHAIR, WORTH ATRETAIL 

for B B Gratis.) 

a es 


FECES 





Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to pare. days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with extras, 
etc., and the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz.: 
Tf after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely satisfac- 
tory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10. 00; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your 
or ‘ond you must remove them, making no charge jor what I’have used.” 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

NotTr.—“ For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard mma. expressions of 

satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the Company with confidence.”’— 
__ Northwestern Christian Advocate. 





For Five Two-cent Stamps we os ng ; ; i % 
yous BLACKAMOOR LEAD PENCIL. 4/¢ f)r, Scott's Electric Hair Brush 
Es OS Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Falling Hair, 


that you never encountered it before. 
Back of this cheap “‘sorrow-cloud” there Dandruff, and diseases of the scalp. 
Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 


is a solid silver lining of satisfaction. Total $ bg oS 
cost of cloud and “lining” is but Ten Cents. ice = pro pent ‘aula 
J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. differs only according to size 
and power, 
20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). bs si OE ak i es os 
THE HUMAN HAIR, price, with 10 cents added for 
NOT WIRE “ postage. A valuable boo 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, ond the Renny: BUT one > free on application. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. BRISTLES ~™ GEO. A. SCOTT, 
A. C. LONG & CO., “eH a> na Philadelphia, Pa. . Room 1, 
“Every one should read this little book.”—Athenwum. 844 Broadway, 
Agents Wanted. a ent ng 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT Then shoudl be bathed Quick sales, liberal pay. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
night and morning with a solution of it in cold water. 
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pe ROSS) <4 a 
Smoking ToRsccagd 


The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


y L wopssetssiearieen, | |Gossamer Powder 


f Mab Camis ae. — a Bright 
Bros Celebrated Brand * Peings siete to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 


nw HARBURG BROS. beauty tothe skin, Perfectly 


BALTIMORE. mo. pure, entirely harmless, ab- 
solutely invisible. Popular 


LA . KAG for 20 years. Be sure and 
AZ hdlppeigmshoge - get HENRY TETLOW’S. 








OST PAID FOR 25Crs. Price, 25cts. by mail, or at 


ocecco » — > Druggists. Sample Free. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts.,: Phila. 

















4 

3 

: 

: 

4 - 

3 

: SEAMLESS, RIBBED INSIDE. 
: Ribbed inside, cannot stick 

: together, cannot collapse. : 

3 By mail 6c. each. soc. Doz. All Druggists, or of 
FOX, FULTZ & CO., 

7 52 Park Place, New York; 18 Blackstone St., Boston 
Catalogue of Rubber Goods FREE. 
4 

3 

3 

« 

3 

7 

4 

: 
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EINE ReCE/LINGS! 
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POZZONI’S “mrEtxo™ 


Ge) 
is @ delicate refreshing powder that will soften $ 


el 
BERGER MFG 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but ¢ 


a necessity in this climate. It makes the face $ 

delicately smooth, giving it that transparent > R 

clearness which is ite arent beauty of all patur. ‘ i é B ASS BA N D 3 

ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. ; Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equipments 
> Thegenuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. - for Bands and Drum Corps, Lowest prices 
ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 Illustrations, 
matled free ; it gives Band Music & Instruc- 
tions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 37-39 Adams St., Chicago. 
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->PLICATION -“ 
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ROGERS’ as eee — <0 — gy — 


pSIRIOC ITE |" Qi adda 


GROU PS. Sold Sui eee by mail on 


Diamond «~ Enamel, quickest, most brilliant nail polish ; 
UNSURPASSED FOR — from grit does mot stain; fragrant per- 

j ume ; 50c. 25. 

Li} HOME ADORNMENT Rosaline for timtimg the lips, cheeks and nails a rosy hue, 


J ; 
iene AND VERY APPROPRIATE FOR true to nature ; not detected ; 25¢. and 5oc. 


Ongolime bleaches and cleams the nails, removes ink, 

WEDDING orn ANNIVERSARY PRESENTS hosiery, and glove-stains from the skin ; soc. 
PRICES.—$6.00 to $20.00 each. Delivered free of Cream Van-Qla whitens the hands, cures rough, chapped 

charge for transportation at any R.R. Station in U.S. skin, sunburn, skim diseases ; 25c., soc. Send 
Send ten cents for 88 Album of Elegant Half- for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to 

Tone Illustrations of all Groups now offered. DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 


ROGERS STATUARY CO., NEW YORK. Salesreems and Parlors, t@ and 12 East 23d St., N. Y. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. [EsTaBiisHEp 1868.] 


CotoniNG ¢ MEN 2 WOMEN 


EARN $8 TO $16.A WEEK, Sen £2" partic 
ke lars. 
M APERIAL | AL mass mo H. A. GREPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been ured for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect 
AAIR EGENERATOR SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS THE E GUMS, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the B 


ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
REMEDY FOR DIARRHOEA. Sold by drunyiste in every part of 


Instantly Restores Gray Hair, the world, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
Bleached Hair or Gray 
Beard 


To Natural Color. 
Leaves it clean, soft and glossy 
and no one dreams that you color 
it. Absolutely harmiess, odor 
less and lasting. Baths do not . 
affect it. Does not prevent curl- Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


ing orcrimping. Send sam 
ee to b or fr ple of has been used for ever FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of 
niece - MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
° Chestaut; with ect 'CCESS. t soo 
a oe SORTENS THE GUIS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
ae ee —_ WIND COLK, and is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIAR- 
No. 3, Medium Brown; on 6, Gold Blonde; RHOEA. Sold by reflve Cer every part o the world. 
Ne. 7, Ach Biendn. Twen «five Cents a Bottle. 
Price $1.50 and $3.00. : ny vai sai 
A free sample bottle of the finest rouge, “ Imperial] All you ‘haw guessed about - 
Venus Tint,’ will be sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. insurance may be wrong. If 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. wish to know the truth, send for 
292 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. “How and Why,” ised ‘by the 
ne 30th and 3ist aeeete” PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


a a 
‘i GRACEFUL FORM 
and STRENGTH 


Use a Practical Shoulder Brace. The DIAMOND 

Shoulder Brace is made on scientific principles 

and will correct Round Shoulders. Expands the 

chest—strengthens the lungs. For Men, Women, 
# Children, Students, Clerks, ete. Grade A, $1.50; 

Grade B, $2.00; Grade C, $3.00. Sold by druggists 
“ and instrument dealers. If not found will mail on 
r _ teceipt of price. Send for descriptive circular. 

" WM. H, HORN & BRO., 453 N. Third St., Philada., Pa. 





JOHN ALDEN 


PRISCILLA AND 








Taught to make re Portraits in spare hours at their 
homes by, a new, copyrighted method. Those learnmg my 
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LABLACHE FACE POWDER. 


¥i\\ TOILET 
Yi) 7 POWDERS. 


a 
WW W 


¢ HE purest*and most perfect Face 


i‘. Powder ‘that science and skill can 
produce. Makes the skin soft and 
beautiful and ‘removes Sunburn; Tan, 
Freckles, and all shiny appearance. In- 
visible on closest inspection. Absolutely 
harmless. We invite chemical analysis and 
the closest search for injurious ingredients. 
It is used and indorsed by the most prom- 
| inent society and professional ladies in 
Europe and America. Insist upon having 
Lablache Powder or risk the conse- 
quences produced by cheap powders. 





® 





Face Powder : 
Mr. Ben. Levy, Boston. 


FYVVVVVTUVUTUTUVVVVVYVUNTTUVEV VU TTY TY TON 


but your “ Lablache Face Powder.” 


it, and I will do so in the future. 
LI remain, yours truly, 





LU 


BEN. LEVY & CO., 


WEST STREET, BOSTON, 


Dear Sir,—I am always complimented upon my perfect complexion. 
I have used it for the last five years, and find it 


incomparable for softening and whitening the skin. 


The following letter from Miss Ellen Vockey, the Eminent Artist, is a specimen of 
thousands which we have received testifying to the Purity and Superiority of our Lablache 


Washington, D. C. 
I use nothing 


It was a pleasure for me to recommend 


ELLEN VOCKEY. 


Fiesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. Price, 50c. per box. Of all druggists, or by mail. 


French Perfumers, 
MASS., U. S. A. 








BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEQUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


1 BEECH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury asa Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 
Use Brown’s Gamphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


Hinds’ - _ Almond 
Honey~ Cream. 


Unsurpassed as a Toilet Requisite. 
Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after e te 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 

This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in ee improving and pre- 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

It is recommended by ladies generally. 

Chapped Hands, Pimples, 
Best | Face and Lips, |Best | Chafing, Itching, 
(for | Rough, Hard and| for | Scaly Eruptions, 

Irritated Skin. Eczema, ete. 
A Sample Bottle wih a! abeck ane tational 
mailed free by mentioning this 

Price 50 Cents at seit: 

Sent post paid, 60 cts. per Bottle. 
‘A Trial Bottle, 
Post paid $0c. 


A. SST oe. 
Portland, Ile. 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


at Dansville, New York, 





For thirty-five years the leading Health Institution 
in America, is under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians, and is distinct- 

f ive in its methods and character. 
‘ A delightful home for health and rest seekers in 
which every provision is made for recreation, comfort, 
and good cheer, as well as for skilled medical care 
and treatment. 

A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full informa- 


Main Building Absolutely Fire-proof. 


"tion will be sent on application. 


Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, P.O. Box 1866. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remody for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
_ 104 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


~- t 
’ Pepsin Sooke cum. 





U. S. Census for one year, 1880, regorts 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfect- 
ly scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all 
malignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
eure where we have hada reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment, 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mags. 


The Promised Land 


Why the tourist, traveler and student 
SHOULD VISIT UTAH 


There are two reasons, either one ef which ought 
to be conclusive with every American citizen. 


First—The trip from Denver to Utah via Rio Grande Western: 
“Great Salt Lake Route,” is the grandest to be found anywhere on 
the continent. No European trip of equal length can compare with 
it in variety and grandeur of scenery and wealth of novel interest. 

Second—You should go because, when you have made this 
wonderful trip, you will find Utah at the end of it—Utah, one of the 
world’s famous spots and a land of fold: silver, copper, iron and 
coal ; of lofty mountains and fertile valleys; of vineyards, fruits and 
flowers. Salt Lake City, the capital, is of great interest on account 
of its historical and religious associations. Here are Hot Thermal 
Springs, Warm Springs, Sulphur Springs, Sanatorium, Parks, 
Drives, Canyons and the most healthful climate on earth. Great 
Salt Lake. with the new and beautiful Saltair Beach Resort of 
Moorish Design. has no equal in America. Write to F. A. WAD- 
LEIGH, t Lake City, for copies of pamphlets, etc. 








Cancer », 
Tumor Cured. 


No Pain. No Knife. 


A radical cure for this disease either at home or 
at my Sanitarium. Write to or come and see 
C. H. Mason, M.D., Chatham, N.Y. Advice by 
mail, or consultation free, together with descrip- 
tive circulars of treatment and testimonials of 
cures. A six weeks’ home treatment for $10. 
No pain. 


MUSICAL HAND BOOK. 


48 PAGES FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

If you have it in mind to buy a musical instrument of any kind 
whatsoever, you should send for a copy of our illustrated HAND 
Book or Musica InstruMENTS, No. 117, (free). It contains: 
Hints on how to judge quality, including the customary tests used 
by the profession; a description of how musical instruments are 
made; a chapter on “The Next Instrument,” being valuable to 
those who would like to take up an instrument to play with others; 
By-Laws for Musical Clubs; Dictionary of Musical Instruments ; 
Instructions for the preservation of instruments; the famous 
“Rules for Young Musicians,” by Schumann; a chapter about 
New Music; a list by which you can secure fine illustrations and 
inform yourself of the characteristics and prices of almost every 
known musical instrument, and other valuable matter. With this 
Book you can buy to much better advantage, either from your 
~ ealer or by mail. It should be in your library. We mail 
it free. 


LYON & HEALY, Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 


Our factories produce over 100,000 musical instruments annually. 
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Use it Without Soap. 






Established 1827 


Soapine “ * 








 *‘FLY-TIME COMINC, 


with screen doors 
hung, the incessant 
slamming begins. 





AGENTS | 
WANTED 


Caldwell Screen Door Check 





prevents the slam, It closes the door noiselessly 
and quickly. Easily applied and warranted per- 
fect. By mail 50 cents, or of hardware dealers. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 7 Jones Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
ABDOMINAL BELTS 


for Corpulency and Umbilical Rupture. 
mediate relief and solid comfort. White 
for particulars and prices. 


25 S. Eith St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FLASH LIGHT 
A BACK NUMBER. *™ 


To Professional and Amateur Photographers. 


THE DIFFUSIVE RADIATOR 
for the making of Emteriers and Group Negatives is the 
pa discovery of the age. Send 10 cents in silver or stamps 


or circular and print. 
SHIPLER, _STUTH & CO., Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


BUY DIRECT 

, ‘We make more Pants to measure than any 
’ Tailoring establishment in America.” 

Our exclusive attention is given to the 

making of Pants at $4.00 PEK PAIR. 
r NONE HIGHER—NONE LOWER. 

Fit and ion guaranteed. Write for 
samples and directions for oS age oem 
enc cay Man, Bradstreet or 


pep Aut TESS ST CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


YOUR WIFE 


can make the finest possible cup of chocolate as 
easily and as quickly as she can pour’a cup of tea 
or coffee—almost, if she uses 


Whitman’s INSTANTANEOUS | | 






















































CHOCOLATE. 


1 pound and ¥% pound tins, at all dealers. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, PHILADELPHIA. | 
Handsomest pub- 


LUE lished, Exquisitely FREE. 
OOK illustrated. History and mean- 








ing and caring for gold, silver 
98 satisfactory, ninety-eight cents. 


ing of all jewels,recipes for clean- | 
and precious stones. This superb work of art sent free. 

Pure Sterling Silver Belt, Returnable if not 08 
Oskamp, Nolting & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 





soapine 


The Wonderful Washing Powder Will Do Your Work Through the Night 
WHILE YOU REST 


The Dirt Comes Out Quickly and Easily. 
It Won’t Hurt Your Clothes, No Matter How Delicate 


is Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark 
A WHALE on Every Package 





| 
| 
| 


| FANCIERS’ 





Providence, Rf. I. 


American Homes.... 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 





om 





PLANNING, 
Handsomets {oo This Country. BUILDING and 
For sale by all news- BEAUTIFYING 
‘esiens 825620277 | we HOME. 
Subscription $1 a year. © ; 


AMERICAN HOMES PUB. CO. Box 327 Knoxville,Tenn 
THE HYEROSCROPE. For Physicians, Den- 


tists, Investigators, and Students of the cor 
roves hypnotization possible in all cases. Circulars 
ee. Ad ress M. O. TODD, M.M., sos Austin Ave.,Chicago. 


Fay Stockings 


Jedi CHILDREN. 


Protect the bowels ee nition ch isbanges, Pre- 
winter. Never 











Mail orders solicited. Gaalit 

stockings of same cae at 
anteed or money refunded. 
Far Leedemannants Ce., Elyria, Ohio. 

A handy volume 


, HAND BOOK. of 120 pages, 


beautifully illustrated, describing Cage Birds and do- 
mestic Pets of all kinds. Indispensable to all who want 
a cheerful and happy home. Bird diseases, loss of song, 
mode of feeding, etc., all occareee y described. Mailed 
on receipt of 15 cts. in stam LIVERED FREE to 
ay one SENDING US TH ‘CORRECT ADDRESSES 
OF TWENTY FIVE LADIES who are interested in 
birds. THE BIRD FOOD C0., 400 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


soanal to ordinary 
stisfaction guar- 


BIRD 











10 House Plans for $1.00. 


If you are thinking about building 
a house don’t fail to get the new 
book PALLISER’S AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE, containing 104 
pages, 11x14 inches in size, consist- 
ing of large oxz2 plate pages giving 
plans, elevations, perspective views, 
descriptions, owners’ names, actual 
cost of construction (no guess 
work), and instructions How to 
Build 70 Cottages, Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, 
suitable for city suburbs, town and countr » houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes for all sections of the country, and cost- 
mg from $300 to. $6,500,.together with specifications, form of 
rontract, and a large amount of information on the erection of 
buildings and employment of Architects. Sent in paper cover by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Address J. S. OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING CO., 97 Rose Srreer, New York. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ; 
drugs. A heatthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against nae 


Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f Fi 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing | 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and tts effects. 


Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and free 
from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions” 
have found it invaluable. 


Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in joc. and $r bottles. 








SOUL GOLD SPECTACLES *35 














we whl amailing Hox so 
‘ton iyour td a aveul Heve We RY pb gat Na A : mh . 
its, Segistactiou eu mingey refupsee. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


mOzinNem 
{£st’d 1878.) 4180 South Yth St., Peiadelpaiss Fa, Catalogue sent free on application. 
m—nmsnemmmmmmmmammmmenne NIN OU), #4 ane 20a 


[SEVATGLAMTERNS WANTED riani4y HELP WANTE eee, 


ARBACH @C0., 809 Filbert Conn. 



































11 Ra mY 1 PT 
i AIDS DIGESTION. IMPROVES THE APPETITE. CLEARS THE THROAT. ! 
a Estavusned 189. Capital §1,00u,000.U0. Patented 1871, 


ADAMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FAUTT 


CHEWING GUM. 


@ams & Bomsare the originators of the now world-famed Chewing Gums. ALL OTHERS ARE IMETATIONS. 
aR the coupons in each Five-cent package. 
ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL, TORONTO, ONT. SAW FRAWcTsco, Cat. OuNDON, ENG. 
0 11 10000000 LC) 
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It Was a Boy.... 


I want to go on record in a good cause, and my wife 
says She wants to be heard also. We’ve got a bouncing boy. 
My better-half read about “ Best” Tonic and began taking a 
bottle a day for three or four weeks before the event. She 
soon said she could FEEL the strength it gave her. Baby was 
the solidest, strongest and dearest fellow you ever saw. 
My wife got her strength back so soon and baby was 
so well supplied with nature’s food, that we are the happiest 
family on earth, and do you know, we realize that we are 
much indebted to your “Best” Tonic, and we both want 
others to know our experience that they may be benefited as 


we have been. JAMES A. FRASER, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Y **Best"’ Tonic fulfills all 
the claims you je on “For Pabst Malt Extract 
i it 
a. The ‘Best’ Tonic 
A. J. CATTANACH, M. D. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Children enjoy. being washed with Copco because it 
does not smart the skin. Mothers like to wash their 
children with Copco because they know it makes the 
skin smooth, soft and clean. It’s the Perfect Soap. 
Copco is sold everywhere sees Made only by The 
N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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with a litthe GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER added, will 
make the floors wares the paint clean, the windows clear. GOLD 
DUST makes the water do the work instead of the muscles; enables 
n do the me a t kind of cleaning with half the effort, in 
h af is time, at half the Be sure that GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER i oe n your kitchen and you will 
be of the work being properly performed. GOLD DUST 
is sold ace in large packages. Price 25c. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
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ENGLAND CONSUMES $M iilons of pounds annually and 


Hppletons India & Ceylon Teas 


AMERICA will easily beat the above record when once she realizes what grand 
~ teas these INDIAN & CEYLON teas are—how rich and juicy—how luscious and 
full ot aroma—how far superior to the feeble old China stuff she now uses. 


In the “ TAPIR brand” imported by APPLETON MACHIN & SMILES, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, the American public is offered the best of these teas, 
—the youngest pickings—the choicest growths ! 


Samples mailed free upon application. 
in air-tight lead packets. 
Sold by all high-class Grocers and Tea Dealers, 
Superb quality, ved packet 75 c. per lb. 
> * gee quality, blue eae 60 c. per lb. 





—_——s 
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Wholesale igents = 


NEW YORK—CUSHMAN BROS. Co., 78, Hudson Street. | BOSTON—E. A. ADAMS & Co., 445, State Stregt 


SHORT AND INEXPENSIVE 
VACATIONS FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL NEW STEAMSHIPS OF THE 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


Old Point Comfort, ‘2 Ze Richmond, 





Norfolk, ap = \V_ BZ Zz Washington, D. C., 


Virginia Beach. = a = Baltimore, Etc. 


GOING OR RETURNING BY RAIL, IF DESIRED. 
Send for Copy of ‘ Pilot,” Giving Full Particulars. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t and Traffic Mgr. Pier 26 North River, New York. 

















BUFFALO i: 
LITHIA WATER 


IN RHEUMATIC GOUT, PARALYSIS, &c. 


Case of Dr. J. A. Hanby, of Patrick C. H., Va., stated by himself: 

“For four years I was afflicted with Rheumatic Gout to an extent which incapacitated me 
entirely from the discharge of the duties of my profession, and was tinally reduced to such a condition 
as to subject me for the most part in confinement to my bed. By the advice of one of my i 
attendants, and emphatically as a dernier Bu LITHIA Spring No. 2, I 
ressort, 1 determined to make use of the am frank to 
say, without faith in its virtues, having but littie Ccouuuence in mineral waters. ‘ibe use, however, 
of a few cases of the water was attended with beneficial results so remarkable that I was soon able 
to be out of bed and upon my feet, and my improvement has continued until I am now actively 
engaged in the practice of my profession, meeting, without any unusual inconvenience, all the 
exposure and hardship incident to the lifeof a physician in a mountain country. J cannot, in 
candor, do otherwise than ascribe my recovery solely to this water, the value of which I regard as 


deyond estimation.”’ 


Dr. James Joe Bar Richmond, Va., Member of the Medical Society of Virginia: 

“In my own WATER Spring No. 2, has exercised the most 
ily the use o (the te BUFFALO LITHIA beneficial influence. Mrs. Beale 
commenced the use of the water afler a confinement of eighteen months to her room from attacks of 
Rheumatic Gout, which had brought on a paralysis of the lower extreniitios and ae her right 
hand. Latterly, this condition of things was succeeded by dr eff: in both limbs, 
rendering locomotion impracticable without assistance. Since using the ob iy which she has done 
for several months at home, the Dropsical Hjfusion had disa mpppenred. She walks without assistance 
and writes legibly, previously having been compelled to employ an amanuensis. I have witnessed 
other remarkable results from the action of this water in Gouty affections, and in this malady I 
regard it as invaluable.” 

This water is for sale by druggists generaliy, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


—_ F. GOODE, Eee Buffalo Lithia Surin Va. 








"THE SPRAGUE ° 4 acaiianael 
CORRESPONDENCE ENS a8 Ney Gr: era Taon 
SCHOOL OF LAW =< AG a ‘ 
Fits you for a LEGAL g Rs Ka 4 : DS ee te 
CAREER; Also COURSE \ 
in BUSINESS Law. 
Sear seeemstonee : LI M83 
Full particulars free. = a 8) ot a GH icxes 
Sprague Correspondence ase of Law, ‘5 sid 
No. 52 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


Magic Blacking gE e= > 10 BALD HEADS. 


% Is by far the Blackest, most / f ha We will mail on application, free 
f Brilliant, and most Durable ‘ Dy, information how to grow hair 
shoe blacking made. Put up ; . “ upon a bald head, stop falling 
in air tight ae ~~ that 9 e + hair and remove scalp diseases. 
prevents soiling the fingers. 
7 —_ ey S a gl — Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
end roc. for sample box. 5 
Palmer Hardware Mfg. Co. ; 127 East 3d St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Troy, N. ¥. —_—— 














saves f Paige's OGertons ust & Moth Ki ; ’ 
roof Bags made of strong paper. ee -tad) By feeding green cut bo 
eusthaiimmalicidiabiadion | Hooks inside to hang any kind of gar- ioe AY a. see =A ‘hon ia ithe world. Betice 
ments without folding—air-tight—abso- resew ee yf than a and cheaper than grain. 
clot hes enn A protects =m —_ soe | mone A 4 d On 
comfort to any housewife. old at Dry M b C tt 
(Goods steres—or 9 ngs Postal Note to tA. ann’ S one U Ef rriat 
us. 24x48 inches, 1 hook inside, 60c; 30x50 inches, 2 rot,” Try it before you pay for it. 
hooks inside, 75c. DETROIT Paper BAG ‘Co, 8 Clark Bldg, Hy eu : reenact Awards, gestive." Cotaogee 
Detroit, Mich. Canadian Agents, Kilgour Bros., Toronto. % ge te ery 





ex) THE GEM__._=+ Ate Price 2 Fieyehr gas ana Patol Tarts 


§ 
Ski 


e 
Sle Sif Waren crip kids, 
Pencil Sharpener, i Accordeons, Pianos, rm 
Cash ~—— Feed Mills, Sieve,” Kettles, eg Mills, 
For Schools and Offices. ~ Letter Presses, Jot Serews, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencila. Press Stands, ‘ yx A Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plows, 
lawn Mowers, Co gad Lathes, Benders, DumpCa' 
Price, $3.50. Corn Shelle Hand ws,” Engine Sera) 
ngers, =~ 
F.H. COOK & CO. Mfrs. Pe Cro oe = mere bars 2 oe 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. Way, Start Dearaten, ames Tae cae ma aoe iia 
Descriptive circular on application. | 151 Bo. Jefferson S8t., CHICAGO SCALE CO., "Chicago, HIB 
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LEGANT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 

8 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 

ee. pei lovely sorts, all different, “49° « 

4 “ NARCE jus, “ “ “ “a 1 “ 

3 JAPAN LILI bi 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - : - 

1 BLACK € new, from Palestine, »..” 

or the whole 86 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
UR CATA Cc ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
of all Ue OU E atibs for Fall Planting an 
inter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE to ali who apply. Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Frorat Park, N.Y. 


“ “ “ 
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People 
Pass 


yon like to have them pralae our home, no matter how 
o 


ndependent you are. uses keep bright and clean as 
long again if painted with 


Patton’s 
Pure Liquid 
Paints. 


your dealer’s or send us 4-2c stamps. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Tourists, Camping Parties, Summer Visitors to the 
country, will find Radway’s Ready Relief a valuable 
accession to their outfits. It takes up but little room 
—is not expensive—and saves often a world of 
trouble. 

Cures and Prevents all 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, 
.. CHOLERA MORBUS .-. 


Internally—A half to a teaspoonful in a half 
tumbler of water will, in a few minutes, cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Weak and Sour Stomach, Sea-Sickness, 
Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleep- 
lessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency and all internal 
pains. Externally for all Pains, Bruises, Bites of 
Insects, Sunburns, Sore Throat, Congestions and 
Inflammations. 

As a preventive and cure for Malarial Fevers, Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief is unrivaled. 

Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., NEW YORK. 





FRECKLES 
SUNBURN 


And all Blemishes, Skin Diseases, 
and Featural Irregularities Pain- 
lessly, Permanently Eradicated. 


Twenty years’ experience. Twenty- 
three Skilled Physicians, 


Book on Beauty and Dermatology for a Stamp. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
Branches: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis. 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, 

and Complexion. For sale everywhere. No 

other is just as good. ~ 
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THE 


NEW LIFE GIVER 





OXYDONOR 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


©OO9OO0 


“VICTORY.” 





‘* Oxygen is life.’ 


The more of it in the system the less the danger of disease. How to 


increase this element in the blood and circulation was an unsolved problem to medical science 
until Dr. H. Sanche, of Detroit, Mich., discovered a wonderful law of natural forces by the 
application of which oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. His latest 
improved instrument for its transmission to the human body is the original Oxydonor 
‘¢ Victory.”’ 

It is small enough to be carried in the pocket, and thus may be kept ever ready to save 
life. It is especially adapted to self-treatment. Is easy and pleasant to use. It has cured the 
most fatal diseases in a few-hours (without Medicine or Electricity). Its rapid cures of Hay 
Fever and Sea Sickness are marvelous. Now is the season for their treatment. It has been 
fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


Large book of grateful testimonials from prominent 
and reliable people for the asking. Mailed free. 


DR. HERCULES SANCHE, 


Discoverer and Inventor, 
261 5th Avenue, N. Y. City. 264 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


DOO P9O 9999999999 H9H9H999HH9HH9H999909H0 990999990990 090000000000 


$OO9O999999H999999O9G9GHH999999G9999G990O6OO9OOOO 


D999 9OHH9H9HH9OHHHHOOH9OSOO969O9999999O9O OO 
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SUREST, SIMPLEST, SAFEST REMEDY 
on earth. No purgatives, no cath- 
artics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, upbuild- 
ing, local nutrition. 50 cts. Trial 
Box, one-half size, 25 cts. 


HEALTH FOOD Co's 


CONSTIPATION 


GLUTEN C 
AND PILES 


SUPPOSITORIES CURE 


Number 1 for Adults. 
Number 2 for Babies. 
Free by Mail. Sold by all Druggists. 
( 61 Sth Avenue, New York. 
HEALTH | 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
FOOD 632 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
C0. 1601 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Cures Croup, 
Whooping 
Cough 
Colds, 
Asthma, 


Bronchitis, 


Catarrh, etc. 


Established 


14 Years. Vapo-Cresolene being adminis- 
; tered by inhalation, gives the safest 
and most effectual means of treat- 
ing the throat and bronchial tubes. 
Its efficiency in Whooping-Cough is 
wonderful, often effecting a cure in 
from three to five days. Its antisep- 
tic virtues render it invaluable in 
contagious diseases, such as Diphth- 
eria, Scarlet-Fever, etc. 
Descriptive pamphiet, with Doctors’ tes- 
Vem timonials, sent on application. 
iF Sold by Druggists generally. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO., 69 Wall St., N. W. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
Sole Agents for U. S. 
Evans & Sons, Lt’d., Montreal, Sole Agents for Canada. 





“Excellent to build one u 
after prolonged sickness.” 


631 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Are YOU 


Overworked 
anD.- Tired Out, 


o-oo OR ESA ces 
Disagreeable Cough 
wearing on 
Your System? 


Hereisa Physician’s Pre- 
scription that is designed 
for all such cases, no matter 
how slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


NUTRITIVE 


combines in the most 
agreeable form the 
tonic properties of 
CALISAYA, NERVINE 
OF Coca, NUTRITIVE 
OF MALT and Ex- 
TRACT OF BEEF. The 
great remedies most 
useful in building u 

the system from all }\==z 
wasting diseases. 

It increases the ap- 
petite and power of 
assimilation, streng- 
thens the nerve force, 
arrests the waste of 
tissue, and isa 


Stimulant 


AND? 2°. 


Food Combined. 


Thayer’s Nutritiveis prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


Port, Mass, 


{ FENRVIMAVERZ C0, 


F are 


SHINE YOUR RUSSETS 


S WITH 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


RUSSET LEATHER 
POLISH. 


The best Russet Leather 

Polish in the world, used 

and recommended by the 

best dealers. Absolutely 

harmless. Don’tstart on 

your vacation without a box. You will need it when you 

get to the country or seashore. Take no other if you 

would save your shoes from cracking. All dealers, or by 
mail, for 15 cts. per box. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
346 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ley 





CONVENIENT LOTHES 


IS SIMPLE Space 


PERFECTION SAVES TIME 


The above illustration and description tell the 
story. Our circular does it better (your address 
on a postal brings it). For a dollar bill we will 
send you prepaid four Skirt Hangers and one 
Practical Closet Rod, as shown. A sample Hanger 
repaid for 20c. Sample Closet Rod, prepaid 25¢. 
money or stamps). The “Practical” Hanger is a 
ositive neccssity. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
RACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 481 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Great Special Offer! 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thousands of other readers of this 
paper, have requested us to makea Special offer, for a limited time, on our great Standard dictionary and encyclopedia 
of the world’s knowledge. We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. 
We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely liberal terms offered, but little 
more than pays for paper, printing, and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern 
and up-to-date home reference library. i 

Believing the readers of this paper are intelligent, well meaning, and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them the 
ape —— ever offered, and on such easy termas that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cemts per day, can 
take advantage of it. 

No besiiien or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or any @me else who wishes 
to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity 
to pass by without very careful investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete dictionary, and a 
thorough encyclopedia. ‘The work has been adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges, and is regarded as author- 
ity wherever the English language spoken. The new, revised, enlarged, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the regular price of which is from $42 to $79, is now offered all readers of this paper for the insignificant sum of 7 cents per 
@y, in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is paid. This is but little more than Ome-third the regular price of the 


four magnificent volumes as represented in the picture. 7 
This greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 


Dr. Robert Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. : 





Over 17 years and $750,000.00 
required in the production of 
this Magnificent Monument of 
Education. 


It is a Complete Dictionary of 
the English language. Every word is 
exhaustively treated as to its origin, his- 

ae d tory, development, etymology, pronuncia- 
| Vy tion, and various other meanings. 


PEDIC I THE. It isa Thorough Encyclopedia 
Ds ip CLOPIE “ib | of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, 
=~ sm l@)) ata! i geology, art, music, agriculture, physics, 
j oe . ; philosophy, mechanics, history, mythol- 

; ) ogy,‘ biblical knowledge, etc. 


It is a Superb Library Book, 
substantially bound, printed from new 
plates, in large, clear type, on heavy white 
paper, and illustrated with thousands of 
new pictures made especially for this work. 


It is better than all other 

dictionaries, because the latest edi- 

tion of Worcester contains but 116,000 

words and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster 

contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages; 

the Standard contains but a little over 

200,000 words and 2,318 pages, and even 

The Century contains but 225,000 words, 

and sells for $60 to $100. Encyclopedias 

of various kinds sells for $50 to $200. 

This great ENC YCLOP. IC DIC- 

TIONARY, containing 5,357 pages, over 

s 3,000 illustrations, bound in tour handsome 

The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volumes of THz volumes, has over 250,000 words, 50,000 

EncycLop@pic Dictionary. They are bound in rich, silk cloth, with gilt back stamp, encyclopedic subjects, and is sold on such 

handsomely embossed sides, and marble edges. Each volume g inches wide, 11 1-2 inches easy terms everybody can buy it without 
long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illustrations. Weight, about 40 pounds. financial inconvenience. 


«What Good Judges Say about the Work_* 


I prize highly The Encyclopzxdic Dictionary for the number of | The Encyclopedic Dictionary, opens the dictionary war which 
words it contains, for accuracy of definitions, for fullness of illus- may involve the Century, the Standard, and the International. 
trations, and for encyclopedic comprehensiveness. New York World. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ml. m consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary guverlor to Webster, 
ee eee . oi ter, Century, or Stan le or the busy lawyer who 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such a work has sarkig . . 
long been needed by the business man, the active student, and in wants to know things quickly, no better reference book - adage 
the home circle.— Philadelphia Ingutrer. Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 

I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary,and am much I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and for encyclo- 
pleased with it. It is valuable as a dictionary and asa work of pediasI have the Britannica and Appleton’s. Itis but simple truth 
reference. It is copious and yet concise. In all respects it is a to say that The Encyclopzdic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute 
work that every student should possess. for all of them. 

George T. Werts, Governor State of New Jersey. J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


How to Get this Great Work 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month there- 
after send $2, in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Umderstand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first $2 is 
paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the rate of 7 cents per day. All freight or express charges must 
be paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial poveey # or any bank in Philadelphia. 

Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct ro per cent, and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the cost of 
keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. Address Please mention this paper.) 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. 


Syndicate Publishing Co., Pi toetbnae Pa. 
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THE DUPLEX ORIENTAL WARDROBE COUCH. 





MADE By J. H. & Co. ae 


New York. : Ss AS 
This Couch is Guaranteed asfollows: |!" act 
Frame BEST HARD WOOD, MA- . 
PLE OR BIRCH. BEST FINISH. 
Springs best quality of Japanned Steel. 
Upholstered with Workman No... 
. Mattress made of No. of Couch... 
We manufacture and have on 
sample at our salesrooms the best 
and most complete line of Luxuri- 13% 
3 ous Couches and Fine Bedding *; 
eg” made in this country, comprising 5% 
oe original designs in Oriental and ~- A 
: wardrobe couches, ere tee 
and Spanish pieces, cosy corners, window seats, and shoe boxes. We are now show- iis ‘ 
ing he son ideas in cosy corner and boudoir decorations which are gems of art. THE DUPLEX DRAPED. 
Estimates submitted on application. Sold by all first-class dealers, or write to us for catalogue. See that our guarantee is on the couch. 
Makers of High-Grade Bedding, and 


BA HEALY & CO., 156 West 23d Street, N. ; = Importers of Brass and Iron Beds. 


TENTS. 


for all concet 
We have 
and know bow 
We havé ma: 
the U. S/Gove} 
We now 
of, oping to th 
icit yo 
our Iilustrates 
aiture, if you Bre.ip) 
address and six cents 














: If you are, begin right. Get our beautiful book of 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. Designs and P.ans, 
202-208 So. Water St. 66 ARTISTIC HOMES No. ” 


CHICAGO. 


Richly illustrated -- entirely new. The most unique 
book published. 10c, in silver pays for it. 


cick GEO.F. BARBER & CO., Architects, os Knoxville, Tenn 
FAULTLESS *x QUAKER I do use Wright’s Antiseptic 


DISH WASHER MYRRH TOOTH SOAP 


Will make your wife smile, and I do have Beautiful Teeth and a 

your fone an rejoice, ‘ sweet breath. Preserves. the enamel. 

our ‘Pome ® ppy & bright. Heals the gums. Removes tartar. It’s 

ou “os yf aden! x entirely free from acids, and all smart 

weahe p Sewempeng ae ae : Dentists recommend its constant use. 

\ “ di D- We’re not afraid to send you a trial 

sample free. Write. Large box for 

25 cents in stamps. Look out! There 

are imitations. Put up in elegant 

Pe) china boxes, and decorated tin boxes 
iy for travelers. 


Wright & Co., Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ORDER DIRECT: SAVE TWO PROFITS. 
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Honest agents, women or 
to introduce this humane device. 
good paying business offered if you write ai o1.ce. 
The Quaker Novelty Co. Salem, O. 
BM 


M 
ree eee ee 








replaced free it soft or flawy. Handle 
is choicest selected pearl; German 
silver back and ends. Price, in 
chamois case, $1.50, postpaid. 


; . knife, 2 blades, $1; plainer finished, 3 blade, same quality, $1; 
AY E smaller, 2 finde for lady, $1; plainer finish, 75 cents. Razor 
H 


steei jack-knife, 2 blades, price 75 cents, but 

| Hi ror : 48 for awhile; 5 for $2. Fine concave razor, 
(| a TA } $2; best strop ever made, 50 
M cents. Illustrated 80-page ' list 

free, and “ How to Usea — 


| MAHER & GROSH, 


75 A Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Nipple C annot Collapse. 
PRE 


o— Se FONE THERESE” unsere 


At druggists, 25 cents, with a ‘‘Clingfast’’ Nipple, Free ; 
or by mail, 35 cents, post-paid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Our *‘Clingfast’’ Nipple, warranted pure gum, 50 cents 
dozen, post-paid. 

THE GOTHAM CO.,182 Warren St., New York. 


The Question of Marriage 


Is a very important one. All who are interested in it should 
read our new book, sent free. GILVIE 
PUB. CO... 97 Rose Street, 


FREE! A Deaf Man’s Slate 


ears I was almost totally deaf ; 
not understand a word ; had to 
carry a slate so that people could 
“talk ” to me. In one week after 
commencing Aerial Medication, I 
surprised my friends by discarding 
the slate. I steadily improved, and 
now can hear the slightest noise and 
can understand conversation per- 
fectly. 
Edward E. Williams, Lead, S. S. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 





Address, J. S. 
N.Y. 








25 
coul 


To.introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarth, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will for a short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





IF 
YOUR COPMPLEXION 


Needs Repairing 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Will do it. 


If your Complexion is as pretty 
as a peach and as soft as velvet, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap will keep 
it so, It is pure and antiseptic. 


Druggists Sell It and Use It. 


Dermatologist JoHN H. Woopsury’s offices for 
treatment of the Skin and Features: 1218 Wal- 


nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 11 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Champlain Building, Chicago, II. 


Address all Correspondence to 


127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 





Have You Yet Heard of Cupid ? 


The Floral Wonder of the Age! 


White as snow, it is an unique DWARF SWEET PEA, that grows only five inches high. It carpets the ground 
with a glistening mass of white for months, and can now be seen in full flower at FoRDHOOK Farm. It is worth traveling 
bundreds of miles to see. BUT your address on a postal card, sent now, will bring you by January Ist, 1896, 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896—a handsome book showing CUPID painted true to nature, and also illustra- 
tious from photographs. Next season you can then have this little wonder in your own garden or window box. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





YOUR BABY! 


IS SAFE ~~ 


If you use our patent Safety 
trap. By mail, soc. Free 
catalogue of our Suspended, 
Springing Baby’s Bed and 
other novelties. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


S. L. BRIGGS MFG. CO., 312 Water St., Toledo, 0. 


DEAFNESS 


_and Head Noises relieved_by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skil' 
fails. No wire or string attachment 
Write for pamphlet, 
wants fet ae UM COs 
¥ rus -» Louisville, Ky. 
OMeces: { 1122 Sreatuaye N.Y. Z 





Office 





THE LATEST. g, MINSTREL SHOW. A book ful 
f fun. Contains Comic Songs, End 
Men's Jokes, Stories, Conundrums, 
Darkey Dialogues, Stump Speeches, 
Burlesque Lectures, Plantation Sket- 
ches, Farces, Afterpieces, Negro Songs, 
Dances, Banjo Solos, and Marches. 
J Largest and best collection Minstrel wit 
published; all who enjoy a good laugh 
} 2A will find itjustthe book. This Great 
ook Free to any one sending 10 cents to pay postage. 
Also Catalogue Guns, Revolvers, Musical Instruments, Magic 
Tricks. All for 10c. Order quick. 
BATES & GO.,100 High St., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM oz MORPHINE HABIT 


Painlessly and Permanently Cured. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


PAINLESS QPIUM ANTIDOTE. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY. 
Discovered in 1868 “ THERIAK1” Book Free. 


312, 78 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. 0. DRAWER 653. 











THE NEW YORK WEEKLY RECORDER, 


largest and best family newspaper, will be sent 
from now until after election, November, 1896, for 





ONLY $1 


FROM NOW UNTIL AFTER 
ELECTION, November, 1896. 
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Thread 


whenever you ride a wheel in the dark, 7. ¢. unless you put the ** SEARCH LIGHT”’ 

Lantern on your Bicycle, then you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 
%, safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take no chances. It burns un- 
‘ mixed kerosene ten hours. Throws a light that is a light, forty feet. The only all brass 
‘4 nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. All cycle dealers will acknowledge 
®; that it is the only perfect light, but if they won’t supply you, write us List price $5.00. 
4 Circular free. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., ,,Bridgeport Conn. 
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to the 


The 


Strength, 
Speed & 
Beauty 
of the 
STERLING BICYCLE 





is not to be equaled by 
any other bicycle in the 
world, 


There are many reasons for this, 
all of which are explained in an ele- 
gant and artistic catalogue, free at 


“Remin ton” means for Bicycles 
g what it means for 
agencies or mailed for a stamp. firearms—the Standard of Excellence. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, Pi 0 shops. do not flourish because of 
emington ‘‘ mistakes. 


234-236 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO. The perfect facilities of the great Reminaeas 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 902 B’dw’y, N.Y. Arms Company are applied to their Bicycles. 


Is it strange that 
% of of of ahs ahs ahs of af oS remingioas” aro 1 th e Front e 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


aife af she sflo afro oe afpe oo offo afeo oe sfoe ao oo a 
BEBE He He oh Hs Hs Hs offs ahs ahs of af Hs 
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Relief from the 


Itching, 
Burning, 
Sneezing, 


Running of 
Nose, 


Inflamma- 


tion of Eyes, 
Wheezing 


and 
Struggling 
for Breath, 


and a final cure 
which will stay, 
because our 
treatment re- 


moves the 


Cause 
of the 


disease. 
Full information 
free 


on Applying to 


Asthma 
Cured 


Hay 


Fever 


Cured. 


and 


to 
Stay 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, 


L. E. WATERMAN, 


the well-known 
Fountain Pen Manu- 
facturer, 157 Broad- 
way, New York, 
writes us as follows: 
‘* Dear Dr. Hayes: 
—As my excuse for 
“not answering your 
last I must plead 
that you have made 
me so well in curing 
my Hay Fever that 
I have driven my 
business till it drives 
me. Your first pre- 
scription in 1888 re- 
lieved me of the 
Asthma and all un- 
pleasant symptoms 
of Hay Fever, ex- 
cept the catarrhal, 
and I have never had 
any serious trouble 
from that since. I 
am in better health 
to-day than before 


for a great many 


years.”’ 


We would like to 
cure YOU also. 
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The ’95 Hawk-Eyes 


ARE FURNISHED IN VARIOUS STYLES AND 





‘Enables everybody to select a camera 


THAT WILL MEET THEIR REQUIREMENTS. 
The FOLD’G HAWK-EYES are fitted with double swing, 
i rising and falling, sliding and swinging front. All cameras 
can be used interchangeably for glass plates or cut film, or 
ij with the New Modeled Roll Holder that accommodates 50 ex- 
@ posures of film, and loads in broad daylight. 


Send for Catalogue, giving fulldescriptionand prices of 
all styles of hand and tripod Cameras and accessories, 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
471 Tremont St., BOSTON. 245 State St., CHICAGO. 


$5.00. 
The @, 


Pocket 
Kalamazoo [lethod Received Highest Award 


at the World’s Fair. — i / : y | : : Kodak 
- = The Kalamazoo Method - -| ay Sa =| ———— 
PPL LL LLLLLLLL LL LVL LLL LLL LOLS OL — : i a Does ev- 




















was exclusively used in the American Whist ‘ 
Ieague Tournaments at New York, 1892, ey 2 erything 
Chicago, 1893, Philadelphia, 1804, and| ™ - 4 photo- 
Minneapolis, 1895. graphic, yet slips into the pocket 

Once a devotee of Whist tries the Kalama- easily and weighs only 5 ounces, 
zoo Method the old game has no further} Jakes pictures big enough to be 
cna good for something and good 

Ask your Dealer for the game or write us enough to enlarge to any size, 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, Made of aluminum, covered with 
ana hist, and Duplicate, Whist Rules fine leather. Rich and dainty in 
ath Ameriean Whit Gouzrens, ent KALAMAZOO, MICH.) finish, @, @y @. @ @ 
to any address on receipt 0 . stamp. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Dear Sirs:—* * * The inventionof the KALAMAzoo TRAY Sample photo and 


h . . . . 
as done as much for Duplicate Whist as the invention of the dookiet for tue Rochester, N. Y. 


telescope did for astronomy. 
REC. SECRETARY WALTER H. BARNEY, 2-cent stamps. 
AMERICAN Wuist LEAGuR. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Here at Last!! 
Fits the Vest Pocket 


WATCH CAMERA 


The very thing for Bicyc.ists, Ladies, and for all who desire a really 
efficient photographic apparatus, free from objectionable bulk, weight, and 
trouble. Pictures 134 inches diameter. Notatoy. A CAMERA IN A 
WATCH-CASE. A child can understand and work it. 
Send to us for free illustrated booklet. Price, with one Film-holder, $5.00. Films, per doz., 25 cts. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., = = 5091 Broadway, New York. 
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Good for every woman’s need, 
Whatsoe’er her clime or creed, 
English, Yankee, Turk, or Swede, 
Moslem, Spanish or Egyptian ; 
Known in every land and tongue, 


Friend to women, 


old and young, 


Round the world its praise is sung,— 
*““Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a scientific 
medicine carefully compounded by a physician of 


thirty years’ active experience as a specialist in 
diseases of women and is exactly adapted to wo- 
man’s delicate organization. It is purely vegetable 
in composition and perfectly harmless in any con- 
dition of the system. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to 
the whole system and especially to the organs dis- 
tinctly feminine. For overworked, ‘‘ worn-out,”’ 
‘‘run-dgwn,’’ debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 
makers, seamstresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,’’ housekeepers, 
nursing mothers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon; being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and 
restorative, invigorating tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’’ is unequaled and is invaluable 
in subduing nervous excitability, exhaustion, pros- 
tration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, 
nervous symptoms, attendant upon functional and 
organic disease. It induces refreshing sleep and 
relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 

A healthy glow of skin, a face without wrinkles, 
and sparkling eyes, will be yours if you keep the 
system and the special internal organs in good 
condition. The young girl, or woman, often grows 
pale, wrinkled and thin, eats little, everything 
wearies her, she complains of herself as aching and 
sore and as sleeping poorly. Often she is troubled 
with backache, or a tender spine, with a bearing- 
down weight in the abdomen, or at periods she 
may be irregular, or suffer extreme pain from 
functional derangements. 

Dr. Pierce, Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in his long, active experience, met many 
cases of this kind, for which he used a prescription 
which was found to cure such difficulties perma- 


nently in xinety-eight per cent. of all cases. Hayv- 
ing proven so successful, Dr. Pierce put his ‘‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’? on the ‘market, and it is 
to-day sold more largely than any other medicine 
for the ills of woman. 

When Dr. Pierce, published the first edition of 
his work, The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, he announced that after 680,000 copies 
had been sold at the regular price, $1.50 per copy, 
the profit on which would repay him for the great 
amount of labor and money expended in producing 
it, he would distribute the next half million /vee. 
As this number of copies has already been sold, he 
is now distributing, absolutely free, 500,000 copies 
of his most com- , y plete, interesting 
and valuable com- mon sense med- 
ical work ever published —the 
recipient only be- * * ing required to 
mail to him, or the World’s Dispensary Medical 
Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., of which he is presi- 
dent, this little COUPON NUMBER with twenty-one 
(21) cents in one-cent stamps to cover cost of 
mailing on/y, and the book will be sent post- 
paid. It is a veritable medical library, complete 
}in one volume. It contains over 1000 pages and 
; more than 300 illustrations. Several finely illus- 
| trated chapters are devoted to the careful consider- 
| ation in plain language, of diseases peculiar to wo- 
| men and their successful home-treatment without 
the aid of a physician and without having to sub- 
mit to dreaded ‘‘examinations’’ and the stereo- 
|typed ‘‘local applications,’? so repulsive to the 
|modest and justly sensitive woman. The yee 
Edition is precisely the same as those sold at $1.50 
| except only that the books are bound in strong 
|manilla paper covers instead of cloth. Send Now 
| before all are given away. They are going off 
| rapidly, therefore, do not delay sending zmmedi- 
ately if in want of one. 


COUPON 
No. 105. 
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“Well Bred, Soon Wed.” 


Girls who use 


Are Quickly Married. 














150 FirtH AVE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“*** My confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
= W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 
(Editor Peopie’s Cyclopedia.) 


ence, 


Often Cures 
Cases 


Pronounced 
the Electropoise. 


“Incurable” Mailed free. 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
346 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
SOUTHERN ELECTROPOISE Co., 


“How ?” 


Write us for booklet 
that tells all about 


Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 


222 King St., Charleston. S. C. 
DuBois & Wess, 509 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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Wrisley’s 


CUCUMBER 
COMPLEXION 


SOA 
CLEANSES, WHITENS BEAUTIFIES 


A REGULAR 25-CENT SOAP FOR 
10 CENTS. 


ILLIONS OF CAKES SOLD. Good articles 
ont! LLIONS OF Ques é A imitations _ and 
substitutes. They are NOT as good as Wris- 
ley’s. Insist on Wrisley’s. 
For sale Everywhere. 
Full size sample cake sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of six two-cent stamps for 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., 
Perfumers, CHICAGO. 
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CURES THE TOBACCO HABIT 


IN 4 TO 10 DAYS ccs, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


Use All the Tobacco You Want Till Your “Crav- 


ing”’ Is Gone. 
eee ®@ 


NARCOTI-CURE is the only remedy in the world that acts directly on the nerves and 
drives the nicotine from the system in from four to ten days. It leaves the patient in 
better health than before taking, and is warranted free from any injurious ingredients 

NARCOTI-CURE is popular because it allows the patient to use all the tobacco he 
wants while under treatment, or until the ‘‘ craving’’ and ‘‘hankering’’ are gone. It is 
then no sacrifice to throw away tobacco forever. 

NARCOTI-CURE is sold at the uniform price of $5.00 a bottle, and one bottle cures. 

Money refunded if a cure is not effected when taken according to directions. 


———____—— - a ae _—$$ 


PROF. W. N. WAITE, @ If your druggist is unable to 


Of Amherst, Mass., Chewed Tobacco for 
46 Years, and Was Cured by A 4 
Narcoti-Cure. give you full particulars about 


AMHERST, MASS,, February 8, 1895. 

mete: = > Oem NARCOTI-CURE, send to us for 

Gentlemen:—Replying to yours of the 1st, would 
say that I have used tobacco for 46 years, and of - 
late have consumed a 1o-cent plug a day, besides Book of Particulars free, or send 
smoking considerably. I commenced to use to- : 
bacco — I was only zs yours old, ort —. et \ 
been able to give up the habit until I took NAR- il. 
COTI-CURE, although I have tried other so-called $5 oo for a bottle by mail Agents 
remedies withcutefect. After using your remedy 
four days, all “hankering” for chewing disap- 
peared, and in four days more smoking became 
unpleasant. I have no further desire for the weed, 
and a - _ he eat Neem Ben : am 
gaining in flesh, and fee tter than ave for a 
long time. To all who wish to be free from the THE NARCOTI CHEMICAL CO., 
tobacco habit I would say, use NARCOTI-CURE. 


Yours truly, e . 
W.N. WAITE. © Springfield, Mass. 


wanted. 


=a , —s 


l= BRANCH AGENCIES, — == 


Boston, D. E. Lochman, 493 Washington Street, cor. Temple Pl., Room No. 2. Provi- 
dence, R. I., Geo. E. Darling & Co., 447 Westminster St. Portland, Me., Deane & Stevens, 
47814 Congress St. Worcester, Mass., F. C. Butterfield, 554 Main St., Room No. 5. ‘Troy, 
N. Y., R. T. Brown & Co., 12 Cronin Building. Hartford, Conn., Pease & Seeley, 5 Grove 
St. Newark Valley, N. Y., F. L. Andrews. Harrisburg, Pa., J. Nelson Clark, 1111 North 
Third Street. 
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She cav bake, she can broil, she can fry; 

» Neer acake does she spoil, nor a i 
She's perfectly neat, ; 
Her temper is sweet, 

And this is the reason why: 


Sate 


Kp * Clordlands A 
Ms cal Powéer | - gi 
pes 


ala EI no SS ae 
gr Fulion St, New York oe banat | 
pre oo 
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she uses.. 
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‘THE ALOLIAN} 
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WE experience considerable difficulty in defining what 
may be called the exact status of the Aolian among 
musical instruments. The A£olian possesses distinctive 
features that make it entirely unlike any other instrument, 
The better to explain our meaning, we will divide mu- 
sical instruments generally into three classes, as follows: 


FIRST—Pianos, Organs,-Violins, Cellos, Flutes, Cornets, and a 
lame variety of instruments requiring on the part of the performer 
ee kill acquired by practice and a technical knowledge of music. To 
Se == Res SSS become an accomplished player on any one of these instruments re- 
quires many years of study and practice. 
L. MANCINELLI, Gon. Y SECON D—Music-Boxes, Orchestrions, a variety of mechanical 
bbey & Grau Opera Co. } devices in the form of attachments for pianos and organs and all in- 
ian having ——_ -_ struments in which the playing is entirely automatic. Many of these 
ole A Mees bess bene } are clever in their way and serve their purpose to the satisfaction of 
vinced ‘of its extraordinary \ their owners, but their music is mechanical and devoid of expressién, 
artistic qualities.” and they do not appeal to the musically cultured nor are they recog- 
nized by musicians. 
ee ANE LALA \ THIRD—The olian, an instrument in which the execution— 
SASAS Dey that is, the sounding of the notes—is done by means of a music sheet, 
while the changes of tempo and variations in the tone effects are con- 
trolled by the person playi 

Technique has been pr as striking the right note at the right 
time. It is the part of playing thatyequires years of practice. It is 
to acquire technique that children are set to playing scales and exer- 
cises, and it is the technique that makes it necessary for accomplished 
musicians to practise new pieces for many days before they are able 
to render them satisfactorily. And, after all, technique is but a means 
to attainan end. That end is expression, the soul of all music. 

The performer on the /£olian is relieved of the technical diffi- 
culties of playing, and is thus left free to devote his entire attention 
to giving the music the proper expression. 

Practically any piece of music ever composed can be obtained for 
the Zolian. Our catalogues embrace many thousand different selec- 
tions, and new music is being constantly added. Nothing is needed 

~ but a slight acquaintance with the instrument to open an inexhaust- 
oun. _PAUR, Boies a ible store of music treasures. Overtures, symphonies, operas, ora- 
J ony oe Wy torios, concertos, sonatas, waltzes, marches, and popular and sacred 
is « Thlieve that = —- ” songs can be rendered in every home with perfect accuracy and all 
Sauk Wattor Ba -ahar alton. the expressive changes of tone and tempo. | : , 
tion of the musical taste of There are five different styles of AZolians. They vary in price 
the people of the world.” from $210 to $750. Sold for cash ar moderate monthly payments. 
/ Music for the Zolian costs about the same as ordinary sheet music. 
SOSSSsSS aoa LIL } Pianos and organs are taken in exchange for Aolians. Terms 
CNA and particulars upon application. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 18 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 


THE M. STEINERT & SONS Co., | D.H, BALDWIN & Co., Cincinnati,O.; 
Providence, R.1.; Boston, Mass. ; Columbus, O. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Worcester, Mass. ; : Lowell, Mass. ; Louisville, Ky. 

Bridgeport, Conn. ; New Haven, F. KNOLL, Buffalo, 
argh Springfield, Mass.; Port- | THE WHITNEY Pa CURRIER Co., 


SOS 
LEX 


— 
aw —<4 
aa OF mee 8 


land , Me Toledo, O. 
Cy; HEPPE & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. | LANGE & MINTON, Burlington, Ia. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. J. W. JENKINS SONS CO., Kansas 
KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, i 


° 
* 


—, 


City, Mo. 
ee J enigprmae & BRO., Galveston, 


Cal. 
L. GRUNEWALD & CO., New Orleans, 


J.  & “MARTIN & BRO., Rochester, 


a 

SANDERS & STAYMAN, Baltimore, 
Md.; Washington, D. C. THE brarrE PIANO CO., Montreal, 

HENRICKS MUSIC CO., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


A. VIANESI, Con. of Grand 
Opera, Paris. 

“T recommend the AXolian 
as the simplest and best 
means of cultivating a taste 
for the works of the best com- 


posers.” 


on 


A. Be CAMPBELL Co., Jacksonville, 


<4 
<4 


-, §. SCHWANKOVSKY, Detroit, Mich. a. 

THE B. DREHER’S SONS CO., Cleve- | WALTER D. MOSES & CO., Rich- 
land, O. mond, Va. < 

CLUETT & SONS, Albany, N. Y.; FOSTER & WALDO, Minneapolis, 
Troy, N.Y. Minn. 
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postal card. 
, Philadelphia. 


d the inside certainly will be 
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ee to any addresss 


You'd better spend that cent to-day? W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


d live Seeds. Mailed fr 


Bright alike inside and outside. The outside is red, an 
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[It FLOATS 


Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the best to be found any- 
where. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- 
most in ship loads, from the other 
side of the world. 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., COIN’ TI. 





| WHEN YOU 
-SEEA 


‘Rams.er Bicyc_Le| 


you may know it cost a hundred. When 
you ride a Rambler your friends know 
you bought a wheel with judgment and 
good taste, ignoring ‘bargain counter 


false economy.” 


THOSE PRETTY 
COPPER RIMS OF STEEL 


and highly polished wood rims, with 
their corrugated tires—the G. & J. Tires | 
but give | 
no trouble’’—present a very tasty ap- | 


‘“‘which cost the maker mores, 


pearance. 


‘“‘witH RAMBLERS YOU RUN NO RISK"’ 


Any dealer will furnish G. & J. tires*on any wheel. 


Insist upon it. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


| Chicago. Boston. “Washington. New York. . Brooklyn, 


Detroit. Coventry, Eng., and 1,200 agencies 
) in the U. S. 





BRANCH OF FICE—§37 Market St., San Francisco, 


Hct fo“ ACTION, MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


Lis VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


17% TREMONT ST BOSTON, ea 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Waists 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Short, Medium, and 
Long Waist. 
White, Drab or Black. 
Clamp Buckle at hip for 
Hose Supporters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 
4 CHICAGO, 
iN Western Wholesale Depot. 
\y 49/0 by all Leading Retailers. 


Send for Circular. 


he 
FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, New York 
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